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CHRISTINE LANGENHAN 
THE GREAT INTERPRETER OF SONGS 











—— 
INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 


Church, Concert and School Positions 
MRS. BABCOCK, 
Canneciz Hatt, New York 





Secured, 


Telephone 2634 Circle. 





M. F. BURT SCHOOL 
Sight-Singing, Ear-Training, Musical Stenogra 
y. Herat courses in Public and Private School 
usic, Special coaching for church trials. 
New York School, 809 Carnegie Hall. 
Address Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place. 





JACQUES S. DANIELSON 
~~ PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Assistant to the late Rarazt Joszrry 
Studios { Farnesie Hall pNew York 


Steinway Hall 
Mail address: Carnegie Hall, New York 





UMBERTO MARTUCCI 
PIANIST, ACCOMPANIST AND COACH 
(with Mme, Matzenauer season 1916-1917) 


Available for Concerts and Recitals. 2 
, Grand Opera Repertoire 


Monday, Wednesday and Friday: 
ary West &sth St. Schuyler 6493 


Residence: 2461 Amsterdam Ave, St. Nicholas 2884 





ARS SAEVERA—BEL CANTO. 
SIGNOR TETAMO. 
GING PEDAGOG—CONCERT MASTER. 
Polen PLACING—COACHING OF OPERA. 
ents for pupils Mondays, Wednesdays 
and Fridays only, strictly 3:00 to 4:00 M. 
sag East 7th St., N. E. Cor, Lexington Ave., 
New York City. 


MME. OHRSTROM-RENARD, 
TEACHER OF VOICE IN ALL ITS 
BRANCHES. 

Only Teacher of Anna Case. 
Res. Studio: 216 West 7oth St., New York City 
Phone, Columbus 3082. 





PAUL SAVAGE, 
VOICE CULTURE, 


803 Carnegie Hall, 
oo ne” Mew Wolk. 





MME. NIESSEN-STONE, 
MEZZO-CONTRALTO. 
Management: Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway, N.Y. 
Vocal Studio: 50 W. 67th St., N. Y, Tel. 1405 Col. 





MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONE, 
Voice Culture—Art of Singing. 
Studio, Carnegie Hall. 
Mail Address: Fifth Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y. 





FE. PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
826 Carnegie Hall. Tel, 1350 Circle. 





MARY HISSEM DE MOSS, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING. 


Address personaliy, 8 West orst St. 
Phone, 3552 River. 





FLORENCE FE. GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST, 
Recitals and Concerts. 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method. 
The Spencer Arms, 140 W. Sixty-ninth Street. 
Telephone, Columbus 3996. 





ZIEGLER INSTITUTE OF NORMAL SINGING 
Mus. Anna E. Zinorer, Director, 
Summer Courses, New York @nd Brookfield 


Center, Conn. 
Tel. 1274 Bryant. 


JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 


Teachers of over six hundred artists now in 


resp Pp 





Ma. 
AND 





For all particulars apply to 
go Carnegie Halj, - - + 154 West s7th St. 
Tel. Circle 1472. 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO-—-TEACHER OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway—Metropolitan Opera House. 
Residence, 2184 Bathgate Ave. Phone, 3967 Tremont 


MUSICAL 


COURIER 








Mas, Henny Smock 
Positive Expert 
BreathCon. B O I C E, Coaching. 
trol, Perfect VOCAL STUDIOS Diction in all 
Placing. languages. 
65 Central Park West, cor, 66th St. 

Telephone, 7140 Columbus 


Miss Susan S. 





ROSS DAVID, 
VOCAL STUDIOS. 
The Rutland, 256 West s7th St., New York. 





WALTER L. BOGERT, BARITONE. 
Teacher of singing. Lectures and recitals. 
Tuesday and Friday, 161 West 71st St. 

130 Claremont Ave., New York. Tel. 291 Morn’side. 





MME. GRACE WHISTLER, 
VOICE 
STUDIO: 210 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
Telephone: Madison Square 382. 





EDMUND J. HELEN ETHEL 
mR BOR, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION AND COACHING. 
Teacher of Theo Karle. 
703-4 Carnegie Hall. Tel. Circle 1350 





WILLIAM THORNER, 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Studio: 2128 Broadway, New York 
Phone: Columbus 2068, 





HERBERT DITTLER, 
VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION, 
327 West 56th Street, New York City, 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING. 
172 West 7oth St., New York. 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
ART OF SINGING. 
Residence Studio, 337 West 85th Street, near 
Riverside Drive. 
Phone, 6539 Schuyler. 





HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
Director of the Brookfield Summer School of Singing 
7ot Carnegie Hall, N. Y. City. 





SIGNOR A. BUZZI-PECCIA, 
VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER. 
Teacher of Alma Gluck and Sophie Braslau. 

Studio: 33 West 67th St., New York. 





ELENA DE OLLOQUI, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 
111 E, 6and St, New York. Tel. 2285 Plaza 





ESTELLE HARRIS, 
SOPRANO 
Concert, Church Recital. 
34 Gramercy Patk, N. Y. Tel, 2ts0 Gramercy. 





STUDIO HALL 
220 Madison Ave. (36th St.), New York, 
Musical Studio Subrented for Teaching and Recitals. 
Telephone, 427 Murray Hill. 





Telephone, Columbus 3341 





GWILYM MILES, 
BARITONE 
INSTRUCTION 


Studio, 2231 Broadwa 
(Elevator entrance, 8oth Street) 


Tel. 4075 
Schuyler 





JACQUES L. GOTTLIEB, 
Conpuctor Neicunoruoop Sympnony OrcnHestra, 
East Sipe House Setttement Music 
Scoot, 
Teacher or Viotin Ensemaie, Tuzory Music 
Orchestral Training School, 864 Carnegie Hall, 
Yew York, 


Director 





ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
Studio: 257 West ro4th Street. 
"Phone, 8101 Riverside. 





JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
ta2 Carnegie Hall. 





MR. FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder. 
(Ten years in California.) 
“Being in full possession of my method of sing- 
ing, he has the ability to form great artists.”— 


Francesco perti. 
Carnegie Hall, Studios 1103-4, New York City 





Sicnor FILOTEO GRECO. 

THE ART OF SINGING. 

249 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
Telephone: 4879 Murray Hill. 


Studio: 





WILBUR A, LUYSTER, 

Specialist in Sight Singing (Solfeggio). 
(Musical Director of Bapt. Temple Choir) 
Scientifically taught—Successfully put into prac 
tical use, 

Large Public—Small Private Classes now forming. 
Individual work at any time. 

220 Madison Ave. Res. Phone, 5469 J Bedford 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO. 
Will receive a limited number of pupils. 
Residence, 34 Gramercy Park. 
Phone, 3187 Gramercy. New York City. 








GruseppE CAMPANARI, BARITONE, 
Late of Metropolitan Opera Company, will 
accept pupils. 

668 West End Avenue, New York City. 
Telephone, 3469 River. 





LIONEL LEVINSON-SINCLAIR, 
—ANGLO-RUSSIAN PIANIST— 


Coérdinated principles of Leschetizky, 
and Matthay. Booklet on request. 


Special classes and individual instruction, 
Studio: 468 Central Park West. 


Busoni 





FRANCIS ROGERS, 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING. 
Until Jan. 15, 1918, singing “somewhere in France.” 
After Jan. 15, 144 East 62nd Street, New York. 





CLAUDE WARFORD, 
TENOR 


Metropolitan Opera House, 
1425 Broadway, New York. 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
143 West 42nd St., New York. 








Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 


Certified Leschetizky Exponent. 
Carnegie Hall Studios 832-3, New York City. 





JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Voice Developed—Style, Opera. 
851-852 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





F, W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONY 


With the “Musical Courier”; Sec’y Manuscript 
Society; Organist. 439 Fifth Avenue; Tel. 4292 
Murray Hill. Residence, Park Hill, Yonkers, N.Y. 





Prano 


CARL FIQUE, 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE, 


_ Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn. 





HANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 


SOPRANO. 
Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals and Musicales. 
Pupils Received. 
607 West 137th Street, New York 
Phone, Audubon 1600. 


Studio: - - 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING. 
1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House Bldg.) 
New York, Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
All mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Conn. 





CUYLER BLACK, 

TENOR. 
Recital—Concert—Oratorio—Opera. 
Personal Representative: Howarp E. Porter, 
Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., 1425 Broadway, 
New Yorx. 





JESSIE FENNER HILL, 
(Jessie G. Fenner) 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, M. Y. 
Phone, Bryant 1274. 


MINNA KAUFMANN 
-Vocal Instruction, Lehmann Method 
601-602 Carnegie Hall 


Soprano 
Address, J. Cartatt, 





J. ARMOUR GALLOWAY 
AMERICAN SINGING MASTER 
Address; The Tuxedo Bldg., 637 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. Telephone, Plaza 6862. 





LOUIS CORNELL, 
PIANIST. 
Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Management: Loudon Chariton. 





ADELE LEWING, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER AND COACH. 
Authorized Teacher of the Leschetizky Method. 


Residence Studio: 785 Lexington Ave. (61st St.) 
Telephone, 2685 Plaza. 
Downtown Studio: - - Steinway Hall 





EDWARD FE. TREUMANN, 
CONCERT PIANIST—INSTRUCTION. 
Testimonials from Emil Sauer and Josef Hofmann, 

Studios: St. Nicholas Bldg., 1042 St. Nicholas 
ve. New York. Telephone, Audubon 5896. 
(Residence phone, Melrose 3310.) 





Mme. EMMA A. DAMBMANN, 
(Mrs, Hermann G,. Friedman) 
Contra.to, Teacher of the Art of Bel Canto Singing 
Pres., The Southland Singers. 

Raymond V. Nold, Conductor; 
Mrs. H, J. Mitchell, Secretary, 
340 W. s7th St. N. Y. C. Tel. 1628 Columbus 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOICE CULTURE. — 230 E. 6zand St. 
Complete musical education given to students 


from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 





T. TERTIUS NOBLE, 

ORGANIST AND MASTER OF THE CHOIR 
St. Thomas’ Church, Fifth Ave. and 53rd St. 
Lessons in Organ, Theory and Composition. 





VON DOENHOFF, 
VOICE—HELEN. PIANO—ALBERT 
76 East 86th St. 
"Phone: 1332 Lenox. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 
é Nine years of successful teaching and concert- 
izing in Berlin. Will accept engagements and a 
limited number of pupils. 
Address; 127 West 126th St., New York. 
Phone, Morningside 2346. 
(In Summit, N. J., Mondays and Thursdays.) 





BRUNO HUHN, 
STYLE REPERTOIRE AND DICT 
VOCALISTS. eoubaelt 


228 West s8th St., N. Y. Tel. 8143 Columbus, 








os 


November 8, 


1917 
THE REYL-KRAHE VOCAL STUDIOS 
Sohool of Bel Canto Study of Repertoire 


on ir . second Street; Tel., 
juyler root ranch : Manhattan 
College P cint, New York; Tel., Flushing 1g02-J. 


ADELE KRAHE |EMILE RE YL 
Coloratura Seprano Operatic Tenor and Lieder Singer 


MINNIE TRACEY 


American Dramatic Soprano 
Open for Concert and Recital Engagements. 
223 Woes oo Voice. Opera and Repertoire. 
Street Cincinnati, Ohio 


SILVERMAN Ss. 


INSTRUCTION IN VIOLIN AND PIANO 
235 EAST 39%h STREET NEW YORK CITY 


MARJORIE KNIGHT 


Booking En 
400 Riverside 
Telephone 4043 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 
SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE. 
Columbia School Ah = icin Cains 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER | < 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
371 Mariborough Street - 


MORTIMER WILSON 


Composer—Conductor 
227 Riverside Drive NEW YORK Phone Riverside 1150 


“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 











PRA 

ements Season 1917-18. 
Drive, New York City. 
Morningside. 




















HAGGERTY-SNELL jszstiiatie 
337 West 85th Street - New York City 





FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Voice Instructor anp Coacu. 
Assistant Teacher to Alexander Heinemann. 
229 West rogth St., N. Y. Phone, Academy 1374. 


wassiti [. EPS 


CONDUCTOR. 
Symphony, Opera, Oratorio. 
THE POWELTON, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


caro WILLARD "ss 


162s KIMBALL BUILDING, CHICAGO 


BIRDICE BLYE 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 














t LaForge Murphy 
A TIC SOPRANO. 
Oraterlo—Concer?—teate _ tal—Pupils accepted. 





GRACE G. GARDNER 


formerly Milan, Lanéee. New York. 

Special course in i oem. f Diction, 
Respiration. Fyote Opera, Concert, 
Oratorio. Teacher o ent Lawrence and many 
others in Opera and Concert. Injured voices re- 
stored, cause demonstrated, defects remedi 
Studio 508, Odd Fellows Temple, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


MABEL COX-VAN GROVE === 
ISAAC VAN GROVE “‘<ccompanist™ 


JOINT RECITALS 
630 Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago, Ii, 
Phone, Harrison 5963 


me WILD iss 


Studio 1203 Kimball Building Chicago 
INSTRUCTION 


PIANO, ORGAN 
Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 











MUSICAL 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


PIANIST 
“ca ae OF PIANO 


Studio: Carnegie Hall . . New York 


COURIER 


sDUBINSKY 


MF act. Masic Lea be gee | IW. by hye N. Y. 
Fe Sbtion S416. 147th St. Telephone, 3970 Audubon 





ay mar Albert noite Ree 


fe) 
ence Petsch, the late Mildead otter, Marcia van resser. 
Studio: 9 E. 59th St., New York City 


} DUFAULT 


* returned from Australian and Far East Tour. 
In America Season ses7-26 ‘ares: Ste. Hé- 
Line DE Bacot, Canapa, 


MARYON MARTIN 


CONTRALTO TEACHER OF Co — ne 
Season 1917-18 


ETHELYNDE SMITH 


SOPRANO 
Address: 458 Cumberland Ave., Portland, Maine. 


' RIEGGER 


SOPRANO 
Concert — Oratorio — Recital 


Exclusive Management, Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway, New York 
MME, 


BUCKHOUT 


SOPRANO 


“The Singer of Dedicated Songs.” 
265 Central Park W. (87th St.) 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


ee 
Fine Arts Building - .- Chicago 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 


Organist and Pisecter Brick Church. BAe 
Beth- a Ye nion Theo! 
4l2 yen Ave., eo 


FLECK =: 
Gustaf Holmquist 


BAS S QO 
CONCERTS, ORATORIO, ETC. 


624 MICHIGAN AVENUE 
Pers, Address: 1430 Argyle St. Chicage, ill, 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago. 


DAWLEY 


SOPRANO. 
1716 Waverly Place, 3 : 


Mme. E. B. da SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy 
VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St., Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 

Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 

Mr. HENRY HOLDEN | \ 
Recitals and Piano 


Instruction 
Soloist with New York Philharmonic 
and Boston Symphony Orchestra, &c. 
STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address, 144 East 1so0th Street, New York City. 





Tenor 





ccPp 
























































EULA 








St. Louis, Mo. 











CHEVALIER 
ASTOLFO 


24 WEST 75tm ST., NEW YORK 





PESCIA 


LATE OF MILAN 


Teacher of 
Artistic Singing 


Telephone, Columbus 4266 














For Intormation 
Address - es 


Virgil Conservatory 


UNEQUALLED ADVAN17 AGES 


Literature Upon Request 


MRS. A. M. VIRGIL 


11 West 68th St, 
NEW YORK 





SOLOMON GOLUB 


Pome aly dl jmetatany Fad 
130 East 29th Street ° ° 


SITTIG TRIO 


Violin, Cello, Piano; Concerts,Clubs,Musicals,etc. 
FRED. V. SITTIG. Teacher of Piano and Accompanist 
153 West 80th Street, New York Phone : 9520 Schuyler 


Mme. Marie Zendt 


SOPRANO 
606 Kimball Hall, Phone Drexel 2778 
Chicago, IL 


Ralph Cc O »,"4 


Stedie ‘Si. “Netra = Yonce Building 


Chicago 











feadeuns 


: FINNEGAN 


TENOR 
Soloist St. Patrick’s Cathedral, N.Y. 


Address: 479 West 146th St., N.Y. 
Tel. 259-M Audubon. 


BONG 


“In examining a student's voice 
and finding it at fault, | alwe 
MADAME VALERI, fsewve iu dnt at su 

jot be corrected Ay her ability. Womele lastoded ae ted 
rata nee gone so far as to cause looseness in the 

















1744 araibliie entrance on 56th St. side 














LILLIAN WRIGHT 


MEZZO-SOPRANO 
Exclusive Management: 
Heren Levy, ine Arts Bidg., Chicago. 


VIOLA COLE 


PIANIST 
612 Fine Arts Bidg. CMICAGO, ILL. ILL. 


v MAURER 


TEACHER OF VIOLIN PLAYING 


Metropolitan Opera Ilouse, Suite 31, 
1425 Broadway, New York. 


ANDREA SARTO Baritone 


ORATORIO CONCERTS RECITALS 
Address: 308 West 82nd St., N. Y. Phone Schuyler 8120 
Personal Representative— 

James O. Boone, 810-14 Carnegie Hall, New York 


JOHN BLAND, Tenor 


Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
20 East 23d Street, New York Telephone, 328 Gramercy 


MARIE TIFFANY 


























109 Wor ase 45th ier eet York City 
TEACHER OF SINGING Voice placing a specialty 


LOVE 


Soprano of the 
Metropolitan 
Opera Quartet. 


LINNIE 


“A Teacher Who 
Can Demonstrate 
Perfect Tones.” 


Tel 
8213 


SERGEI 
KLIBANSKY 
VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Eight aan leading teacher, 

Stern onservatory, Berlin; 

three years at Institute of Musi- 
cal Art 


Stadio: 212 W. 59th St., New York City. Colambus 2329 


Stadio: 
58 West 85th Street chuyler 














3 


bes Lazar $. SAMOILOFF 


BARITONE 
Tur Agr or Sixorne 


Indorsed by Chaliapin, Brogi, 
Sammarco, Ruffo, Didur, Sem- 
} bach, Zerola, ete. 


| Studio: 
Carnegie Hall, New York City 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 


Exclasive Masagement: ALM A VOEDISCH 
25 W. 42nd Street New York 



















wt 


ned 


WALLINGFORD RIEGGER 


COMPOSITION and CONDUCTING 
care of Musical Courier, 437 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 














Address: 


tatane HOFFMANN 2220 


Home Address: Sr. Paus 


S. WESLEY SEARS, 


St. James Church, 
aad and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 
ORGAN RECITALS. INSTRUCTION. 


a? DILLING 


HARPIST 
Studio, 18 East on St, N. Y. Fheue, Plaza 4570 
hicago managem 
Richard A. Pick, 641 en * * Healy Bidg. 


























TENOR—COMPOSER. 
“Song of the Canoe,” “An Evening Song,” “A 
Little Red Ribbon,” “Moonlight and Starlight” 
(waltz song). 
Hotel Marie Anioinette, Broadway, 68th & 67th Sts. few York 
HALLETT GILBERTE Tel. 2740 Columbus 





REUBEN H. 


am DAVIES 


Concert Pianist 





HEAD OF 
PIANO DEPARTMENT 
Texas Woman's College, Forth Worth, Texas 















LONGY SGHOOL j=. 
LITTA MABIE BACH 
Evlyn Bray 

DRAMATIC SOPRANO 


Address: Care of Musical Courier 
437 Fifth Avenue New York 


Soprano 


Concert, Oratorio, Recital 


Address: 
Music League of America 
1 West 34th Street. New York 


JOHN FRIEDRICH & BRO. 


Announce the acquisition of 
two well known OLD VIOLIN COLLECTIONS 


THE PARK COLLECTION THE WILSON COLLECTION 


containing many rare specimens 








These beautiful instruments, added to our own exten- 
sive collection, forms one of the finest assortments of 
rare old violins ever offered for sale at any one time. 


Further information on request. 














? Pe ee 2) 


Ti the A d 
Eaep" ginipman Author of Bake on on Votes 
luntington Avenue, Bosto 


breath Fr and increases the range. It has 
restored and turned many injured voices into 


“H. A. Grant @ noted teaching gives postive 


artistic successes. Send for cir. of his famous 
“Pen Works on Singing.’ m. Robinson, 
musical critic and former Cor. Musical Courier.” 





Mme. Katharine Evans von Klenner 


America’s Celebrated Exponent of the famous Garcia Vocal Method 
Grand Prix of Paris Exposition 1900 


Founder and President of National Opera Club of America. Available for Lectures on Opera and 
Masical Appreciation 


STUDIOS: 952 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW /YORK 


TEL. 651 CIRCLE 





- 
= SOKOLSKY-FREID 


Nn CONCERT PIANIST AND ORGANIS1 

Available for Recitale, Musicales, Etc. 
Will accept « limited number of uae 

Address: 174 Madison Avenue, New Y¥ 


PLE] E R-Cellist 





wit Ay pee “ym pte teeta 
204 Lewis Ave. 


Miia 





MUSICAL COURIER 


§ MARGOLIS Sx 


528 Riverside Drive, 8.1. Phone. Morningside 4863 


The Sdith Rubel Trio 


Guth Rubel, Marie Hoemact. Brenda Pulm 
] "Care A ad 


HAMILTON MORRIS 


Soprano CONDUCTOR Teacher 
17 Revere Place. Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. 6935 Bedford 














SANDOR RADANOVITS 
Teacher of Voice 
419 Fine Arts Bldg.. Chicago, Ill. 


GLENN DILLARD GUNN 


Fine Arts Building Chicago, Ill. 





AXEL SIMONSEN 


CELLO VIRTUOSO 
Los Angeles 


HERBERT MILLER tarts Baritone 


716 Fime Arte Building 

















d Coach—A 
New York, 350 W. 55th St. 
Pittsburgh Mgt. Francis C 


ER B Weller, 981 Union Arcade. 


Aveilable to Articts on Tour in Middle West 


MORTIMER KAPHAN 


at for Distinguished Artists. Tours Negotiated 
Wo th St. OF arie Aotoinette Hotel, N. Y. City 


Ne pencil AA A atory of Music Drama. Danc e. 
Hans Kronolé-Mortimer Kaphean Directors 


INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
EXPRESSION AND DANCING 


EMMA CLARK-MOTTL, President! 
63 Auditorium Bidg. Chicago. Illinois 


KATHERYN SHARY 


SOPRANO —— TEACHER OF SINGING, 
Telephone: Audubon 3885 614 W. 157th 6&t., N.Y. 


¢ CASELOTTI 


yore CULTURE 
1475 Broadway, N. Y. (Metropolitan Opera House Bidg ) 
Bass- 


JOHN RANKL irnin 


QRAToRiO- RECITAL-PUPILS 
400 Arte B 
es Peone: 8324 Wabash 


H PIANIST 
i 
oO 
T 


e Osborne R 
ARTIST. TEACHER NO IRECTOR 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Advanced Interpretation of a 38 = 
Teachers Norma) T: 
soo S. Wabash Avenue, 


(MOREA 


Deana Tenor 
Opera :: Concert 
Address: care of Musical Courier, 637 Fifth Ave., New York 
HOWARD R. 


HAVILAND 


Ultra-Modern Concert Pianist 
and Instructor 


Just he from Concert Tour 
of the Wer Camps 


Address by mail: 
be | rand Ave.. Br 
elephone Prospect 


Detroit Institute 
of Musical Art 


“*Btreagent Faculty tn the Middie West" 
Guy Bevier Williams 
Head of the Piano Department 


William Howland 
Vice-President & Head of the Vocal Department 


Charles Frederic Morse 


Sec'y-Treas. & Head of the Organ Department 


Edward Britton Manville, F.A. PACO. 


Head of the Theoretical Department 
nese Grafing King 
Mh whine ang — 


i Embrey Taylor 


Voice Instruction Member, Boord of Directors. 
Faculty of Over Fifty 
Fer entaled 5 Weskeard Aves Detweh 


J. ERB)" 


























n. N.Y, 
78-R 












































ROY DAVID SROWN 


PIANIST 
Assistant to the late EMIL LIEBLING 
Lyon & Healy Building - 


MAY MUKLE 22 aes 


——Exclusive Management-—— 
FLORENCE L PEASE 29 East 48th St. New York 


Will A. Rhodes, Jr. 


TENOR 


Chicago 








Pittsburgh 


HANS HESS 


‘CELLIST 
Residence Phone: 836] Edgewater 





522 Fine Arts Bidg., 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
SINAI ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 


EMIL J. POLAK 


tand Cc 
601 WEST 1680» STREET. MEW YORK. PHONE. AUDUBON 1315 


HAZEL LUCILLE PECK 


PIANISTE 


Permanent Address, Suite 1107, First National 
Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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The Best Bargain is Quality— 
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PATRIOTIC FURY DIRECTED 
AT BOSTON ORCHESTRA 


Dr. Muck and His Players Forced to Play “Star 
Spangled Banner”—Unanimous Condemna- 
tion of Conductor and Orchestra—Roose- 
velt Denounces Muck—The Hap- 
penings in Boston and 
Providence 





It was to be expected that as our war with Germany 
progresses, the feeling against everything and every one 
connected with the enemy land, would and will increase in 
intensity. A gathering storm has been observed for some 
time closing about the heads of unnaturalized musicians of 
German birth and with Teutonic affiliations and sympa- 
thies. No one was surprised therefore when a public out- 
burst took place in Providence, R. L., and Boston last week 
as soon as it became apparent that “The Star Spangled 
Banner” was not to be played at the concerts of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra in those cities. The excitement 
spread to other cities where that organization is booked for 
appearances this winter and everywhere the opinion was 
unanimous that “No Anthem, no Boston Symphony Con- 
certs.” 

Dr. Muck’s reasons. for not placing the anthem on his 
programs were that the piece “is not Symphonic music 
and mars the artistic unity and atmosphere of a high class 
program. Furthermore, I am not an American citizen and 
should not be expected to conduct the American anthem 
at a time when my country is at war with yours.” Major 
Higginson, founder and patron of the Boston Symphony, 
agreed with Dr. Muck and declared, in his usual impetuous 
fashion, that he would disband his organization rather 
than submit to outside dictation in the matter of its con- 
duct and its programs, 

Popular feeling was so strong, however, that both Dr. 
Muck and Major Higginson immediately backed down in 
the face of the general clamor, and the anthem led by Dr. 
Muck, was played forthwith at the orchestra’s concerts in 
Boston and is to be kept on its programs there, and else- 
where. The tempest is ended, therefore, but it stirred up 
much feeling while it lasted—and gave innumerable per- 
sons a chance to rush into print on patriotic grounds and 
secure invaluable publicity in the news columns. 


The Providence Episode 


The Boston Symphony trouble started in Providence, R. 
I., where the representatives of nine societies and the 
Rhode: Island Liberty Loan Committee, had wired C. A. 
Ellis, manager of the orchestra, to place “The Star 
Spangled Banner” on its Providence program. The or- 
chestra gave its: scheduled concert there but omitted the 
anthem. Just before the concert, Rev. A. Z. Conrad, made 
an address at another hall and said: “Any man who 
wields a baton under the Stars and Stripes and isn’t will- 
ing to play the anthem, shouldn’t be allowed to live under 
them. In Boston, Symphony Hall is the only public hall 
where the Stars and Stripes are not displayed, because 
Dr. Karl Muck will not permit it.” 

Major Higginson and Mr. Ellis accompanied the or- 
chestra to Providence. The latter refused to allow tickets 

(Continued on page 19.) 


CARUSO SAFE IN NEW YORK 


Now that Enrico Caruso, the much beloved tenor of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, has arrived safely in New 
York—he returned from South America on Sunday morn- 





ing last—the season will continue as brilliantly as in years 


‘past. There Was great rejoicing when the tenor’s ship 


pulled into the dock. Giulio Gatti-Casazza, William Guard, 
Antonio Scotti, Andres de Segurola and a number of other 
friends and admirers were on hand to welcome him back. 
Before they had the opportunity to grasp his hand, Caruso 
knelt and kissed his hand to the skyscraper outline of the 
city that has so justly honored the great Italian singer. 
He was thé star of a very brilliant opera season in Buenos 
Aires, Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paola, and sang at twelve 
war relief concerts, the total netted by which was $100,000. 
He will open the Metropolitan season on Monday evening, 
November 12, in “Aida.” 

Caruso appeared in fine health and looked even younger, 
but he admitted to several friends that he was very much 
worried about the Italian situation. He has a nineteen 
year old son at the front. “If they need me,” he said 
most seriously, “I, too, shall go.” 

In regard to the recent compulsory addition of “The 
Star Spangled Banner” to various programs, he volunteered 
the information that the national anthem of America was 
artistic enough for him to sing and that he would without 
delay set about mastering the words. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
FORBIDDEN TO PLAY IN BALTIMORE 





As the Mustcat Courter goes to press, word is received 
that, on account of a strong movement of protest, headed 
by ex-Governor Edwin Warfield of Maryland, and fears of 
mob violence, the police commissioners of Baltimore, at 
the suggestion of the grand jury. notified the proprietor 
of the Lyric Theatre, where the concert was to have taken 
place, that the Boston Symphony Orchestra would not be 
permitted to play there on Wednesday evening, November 
7. However, on Tuesday, November 6, the organization 
played in Washington without incident. 


David Bispham’s Son an Aviation Victim 





On Sunday, November 4, Lieutenant David Charles Bis- 
pham of the Royal Flying Corps is reported to have been 
killed during a practice flight on the aviation field at Hen- 
don, England. Licutenant Bispham was only nineteen years 
old. Though ‘an American, he joined the Royal Flying 
Corps last May because of his impatience to see active 
service and had received his commission the week before 
he was killed. Born in London in 1898, he was the son 
of David Bispham, the distinguished singer, and his wife. 
Caroline Russell Bispham. 


San Francisco Against Danish Music 


From San Francisco comes the news that a request of the 
local branch of the Danish Society to raise the Danish flag 
and play Danish music in Golden Gate Park on November 
18, Denmark’s annual patriotic holiday, was unanimously 
refused by the Park Commission. “Not this time,” replied 
Judge Curtis H. Lindley, of the commission. “Scandinavia 
has been unfair to the United States, Through the back 
door of Denmark have gone American goods and supplies 
to help the Germans.” 


Mme. Schumann-Heink Sells New Jersey Home 





Mme. Schumann-Heink’s unceasing activities in the 
concert field, and her many interests in California kept her 
so much away from her beautiful home at Caldwell, New 
Jersey, in the Orange mountains. that she decided to dis- 
pose of it. It was sold to William Robischen, of New 
York. The estate was valued at $175,000. 






WAR-TIME ANTAGONISM 
HALTS WAGNER OPERAS 


Metropolitan Drops German Repertoire and 
Artists—Possibility of Presentations of 
English Versions Later in Season— 
Hempel and Matzenauer to Be 
Retained for Regular Italian 
Works 





Last week the hoard of directors of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company decided unanimously not to give German 
operas at the Metropolitan this season. It is understood 
that the action was taken in deference to popular opinion 
and in order to avoid possible later annoyances growing 
out of war developments. Also patriotic motives induced 
the directors to avoid anything which might give abroad 
the slightest appearance of sympathy for an enemy cause 
and be used in Germany as evidence that the United States 
is divided in sentiment regarding the war 

To a Musicat Courter representative, Giulio Gatti-Ca- 
sazza general manager of the opera house, explained that 
he had nothing to do with the ban on German music. He 
said: “I have no vote on the directorate board. Person- 
ally I always have held that reason and fairness should 
rule in these matters, but of course one must expect that 
at a time like this, emotion is a much stronger force than 
reason. My duty merely is to carry out the wishes of the 
directing board.” 

Otto H. Kahn, chairman of that board, refused to com- 
ment cn its action. Previous to the recent meeting he had 
been in favor of retaining the German repertoire at the 
house. 

“Tristan and Isolde,” with Mme. Fremstad, on Novem- 
ber 14, was to have been the first German opera this win- 
ter, following the “Aida” performance on November 12. 

Mme. Gadski (whose contract expired last spring) and 
Otto Goritz had been dropped from the Metropolitan Op- 
era roster some months ago because of determined oppo- 
sition to them from many sides. Other artists affected by 
the recent ruling will be Melanie Kurt, Margarete Ober, 
Johannes Sembach, Hermann Weil and Carl Braun, Mmes. 


. Hempel and Matzenauer (the latter has applied for Amer- 


ican citizenship) will be given a chance to sing as they are 
available for the Italian, French, and English operas. 

There will be twenty-three weeks of opera as usval, and 
the repertoire will be made up of about thirty works be- 
sides the promised novelties. Liszt’s “St. Elizabeth” and 
“Tristan and Isolde,” both in English, are spoken of as 
remote possibilities. 

There will of course be no “Ring” cycle in New York 
this winter, no “Parsifal,” “Meistersinger,” “Rosenkava 
lier,” “Marriage of Figaro,” “Mage Flute,” “Hansel and 
Gretel,” “Iphigenia,” “Fidelio,” “Tannhauser,” “Lohengrin.” 

Mme. Fremstad will be heard as Tosca, and Santuzza 
She also has sung Carmen at the Metropolitan. Possibly 
Gluck’s “Armide” may be revived for her, an opera in 
which she appeared successfully at the Metropolitan with 
Caruso. 

War clauses in the contracts with all the singers, prevent 
legal complication arising out of the dismissals. 


St. Louis Orchestra to Play Anthem 


The directors of the St. Louis Orchestra voted last week 
that “The Star Spangled Banner” must be played at every 
concert. Max Zach, the conductor, had opposed the play- 
ing of the anthem on the ground that “it was not artistically 
in harmony with the concert program,” but he was willing 
that it be performed at the “pop” concerts of the orchestra 
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That enterprising and progressive music _ Leo Feist, last week bo 


lump sum for the ownership of the number. 
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LEO FEIST CHECK OF $25,000 FOR A COHAN SONG 


ht outright George M. Cohan’s popular war song, “Over There,” and paid $25,000 in one 
his sets a new record in the iitidine industry. Feist expects to sell 2,000,000 copies in the next six months, The song 
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was written by Cohan in a few hours and now he is receiving $164 a note for it, and $131 per word. The highest previous payments per word for writing were $1 to Kipling 


and $2 to Roosevelt. Feist’s publishing plunge makes many a Wall Street operation look picayune 


comparison, but Feist always had the courage to back up his convictions 


b 
He was the first American publisher to issue an American grand opera, score and all, which he did with Floridia’s “Paoletta.” 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


NO OPERA AT LA SCALA, MILAN, THIS SEASON 


The Dal Verme Opens With “Aida”—A Successful American Soprano—Principal 
Roles at $10 a Night—A Sixty-Cent Chorus 


Hotel Diana, } 
Milan, Italy, September 30, 1917 

(his. year there will be no season at La Scala. The offi- 
cial announcement has caused the keenest disappointment 
in musical circles, especially in Milan, and, in fact, the 
Milanese appear to want to protest 

The chief reason is that the Duke of Modrone has 
withdrawn his support, asking the municipality to release 
him from his contract with La Scala which ordinarily 
would have expired at the end of 1918. 

The reason why this support has been withdrawn is not 
tated, but the news has caused quite a sensation and 
many angry remarks have been levelled at the heads of 
the Modrones, whom the people appear to regard as under 
an obligation to guarantee the season. The Modrones for 
centuries past have acted as guarantors, providing the 
ever needful check to cover the ever present deficit. It is 
generally supposed that the chief reasons are the heating 
of the theatre and the veto on the use of private automo- 
iiles, the latter being undoubtedly the greatest difficulty 
to contend with because La Scala is practically all boxes 
and stalls, and the rich people cannot be counted on to 
through the snow to witness the performances. There 
a campaign started in favor of holding a season 
and it will be interesting to see what comes of it. 
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The Dal Verme Season Opens 


The Dal Verme season opened very brilliantly on Sep- 
15 with “Aida.” The maestro in charge was Mug- 
none, who is to direct the whole season, Serafin having 
damaged an arm in a motor accident. Mugnone is enor- 
mously popular in Milan, and his appearance was greeted 
with long, enthusiastic applause. He directed sitting down, 
and his work, master as he is of the Italian style of music, 
was a real treat. Ernestina Poli Randaccio was protago- 
nist and gave a singularly clever rendering of the difficult 
part, obtaining most beautiful pianissimo effects in a man- 
her own. Besanzoni, as Amneris, had a beauti- 
ful voice and presence, and proved a splendid actress. She 
created quite a furore after her scene in the third act. 
Famadas, a Spanish tenor, was Radames and has a fine 
tenor. He was handicapped, however, by a bad cold. Vig- 
lione Borghese as Amonastro was his usual self. Donnagio 
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and Azzimonti were the two basses and fitted their parts 
all right. 

This performance was a good start for what will now 
be the principal operatic season in Milan this year, and 
Oresto Poli could be seen hurrying here and there and 
all over the place with a most gratified smile on his jovial 
face. La Scala’s being closed throws a heavier respon- 
sibility on his shoulders than usual, but no one doubts but 
that he will rise to it and prove himself more than com- 
petent to meet the emergency. 

Neither of the operas “La Rondine” of Puccini nor 
“Lodoletta” of Mascagni have been heard in Milan yet. 
“Lodoletta” was to have been given at La Scala and 
“La Rondine” at the Dal Verme, but now it has been de- 
cided to give both at the latter theatre. Another novelty 
has been added to the Dal Verme season in the form of 
a new opera, “Vita Bretone,” from the pen of Maestro 
Mugnone. 

“La Favorita” succeeded “Aida” 
tenor who is very likely going to do big things. Borgiolli 
is his name and he is only twenty-seven years of age. For 
two years he has been fighting in the Italian army or he 
would certainly have been heard of before. He possesses 
a voice of most beautiful quality and although he was 
very nervous the first evening he made a great success, 
being obliged to concede an encore to “Spirito gentil.” 
It is contrary to the custom of the Dal Verme to allow 
encores, but the audience, was so insistent that it had to 
be satisfied. Nina Fraschini, as the favorite, proved her- 
self a clever actress. The baritone, Orgneroz, a Spaniard, 
was effective as the king, and Donaggio, the basso, also 
gave a good account of himself 


Dianette Alvina, American Soprano 


It is very rare that an American singer makes a big 
success in Italy, but it occurs sometimes. It occurred 
last year in the case of Charles Hackett when this Ameri- 
can tenor astonished everybody with his beautiful tenor 
voice and magnificent “Italian” school. (One of the dis- 
appointments of the postponed La Scala season is that 
Mr. Hackett will not be heard in Milan again this winter.) 
It occurred also in the case of another American singer, 
Edoardo di Giovanni (Eddie Johnson), who sang four 
consecutive seasons at La Scala with unvarying success. 
Side by side with these two American artists must now 
be placed Dianette Alvina, who in Italy has done honor 
to America. Miss Alvina has just registered a great suc- 
cess at the big season at Venice, but this is only one of 
a sequence of continuous triumphs registered during three 
years in Italy by this American soprano. Miss Alvina, 
who has earned herself the name over here of being one 
of the best Santuzzas in Italy, has a voice which can be 
compared with any to be heard in Italy today. That she 
is a good actress is proved by the name she has made as 


and revealed a new 
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Santuzza. This success in Venice has been accomplished 
as Fedora, in which part the writer had the pleasure 
in seeing Miss Alvina in Milan a little more than a year 
ago, and the engagement, like the one concluded a short 
while ago at the Pergola in Florence, is the result of a 
personal success registered in the same theatre the year 
before. Only favorites can sing in successive seasons at 
the same theatre in Italy. 


The Carcano and Lirico Seasons 


The season at the Lirico has come to an end after many 
months duration, but another season at the same theatre 
is projected immediately. The season at the Carcano con- 
tinues its philanthropical career and is well attended by 
audiences who are not out for charitable purposes, but 
to enjoy themselves. (These seasons are co-operatives, 
and are put on only with the object of giving the artists, 
hard hit on account of the war, some work. Every one 
receives as salary a percentage on the house. The salaries 
received are very small: for instance, fifty lire for the 
principals, ranging down to three lire a performance for 
the chorus. It is just a question of making the best of a 
bad job.) ha 


Bechtel Alcock’s Musical 
Education Entirely American 


Although of Scotch-English parentage, Bechtel Alcock’s 
education has been entirely American. Equipped with a 
“vocal organ of rare beauty,” according to the Hartford, 
(Conn.) Post, Mr. Alcock has added to his gifts with un- 
usual “intelligence and skill of rendition.” When seven- 
teen years of age, he began his career as soloist at Presi- 
dent McKinley’s church in Canton, Ohio. He then came 
to New York, where he studied with Herbert Witherspoon. 
Since his entrance into the musical life of the metropolis, 
he has traveled far along the road to success, and at the 
present time enjoys a well deserved popularity to which he 
is constantly adding. Not that his efforts have been con- 


BECHTEL ALCOCK, 
Tenor. 


fined to this country, for he has enjoyed equal success 
abroad. In London, he appeared under the patronage of 
Her Grace the Duchess of Norfolk; Her Grace the Duch- 
ess of Westminster; Her Grace the Duchess of Somerset; 
Julia, Marchioness of Sweedale; the Lady Pirrie; the 
Honorable Mrs. Lawson, Lady Waterlow; Lady Younger, 
etc. Mr. Alcock’s bookings for this season indicate that he 
is one of the busy tenors before the public. 


Reuben Davies to Open Season in Fort Worth 


Reuben Davies, the young American concert pianist, will 
play his first recital of the season 1917-18 in Forth Worth, 
Texas, on Friday evening, November 9. It will be given at 
the First Methodist Church, and will be complimentary to 
the officers and soldiers of Camp Bowie, the large army 
cantonment in Forth Worth. The program will be made 
up mostly of popular and well known numbers, comprising 
Chopin's sonata in B flat minor; C sharp minor “Prelude,” 
Rachmaninoff; “Romance,” Sibelius ; “Prelude,” No. 14, 
Blanchet ; “Rey olutionary Etude,” Chopin; ‘ ‘Bear Dance,” 
Bartok ; “Passacaglia,” Cyril Scott ; “Liebestraum” in A flat 
and “Forgotten Valse,” Liszt. 

Mr. Davies is looking forward to a busy season, as he 
will play numerous recitals for the Red Cross and War 
Relief funds. He has also resumed teaching in the Texas 
Woman’s College, Fort Forth, Texas, where he holds the 
position of director of the piano department. 
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CLEVELAND PACKS HOUSES FOR 
SAN CARLO OPERA COMPANY 





Gallo Organization Gives Performances Before Record 
Audiences—Chamber Music 





As stated in last week’s review of “Aida,” presented by 
the San Carlo Grand Opera Company in Cleveland, Mr. 
Gallo was to be congratulated upon the auspicious begin- 
ning of the week of opera. The subsequent performances 
-in every respect fulfilled the promises of the opening night. 

On Tuesday evening, October 16, “Lucia” was presented 
with Edvige Vaccari in the title role. Mme. Vaccari 
sang with her usual brilliancy and purity of tone. The 
sextet brought forth tremendous applause and a repeti- 
tion was called for. Angelo Antola, the splendid baritone 
of the company, was all that could be desired in the role 
of Ashton. Agastini, as Edgar, also won favor with the 
audience. Peroni again conducted with authority. 

Special interest was evidenced in the production of 
“Cavalleria Rusticana,” inasmuch it was the first appear- 
ance on the operatic stage of Beatrice Melaragno (daugh- 
ter of the editor of the local Italian paper), as Santuzza. 
Miss Melaragno made a splendid impression and was the 
recipient of numberless bouquets of flowers. Louisa Dac- 
clee as Nedda in “Pagliacci’ ‘and Salazar in the role of 
Canio, won the approval of the audience and were most 
generously applauded. “Martha” and “Traviata” also were 
excellent, and the theatre was filled to its capacity, many 
people being turned away. Marcella Craft was the espe- 
cial drawing card in “Traviata.” Too much can scarcely 
be said in praise of her singing, and extraordinary drama- 
tic ability, which place her in the front rank of operatic 
stars. She was most enthusastically received. 

“Rigoletto” was Antola’s. chance to shine with brilliance 
as the hunchback jester. 

Elizabeth Amsden, as Maliella, in “Jewels of the Ma- 
donna,” gave a good interpretation of the part, though 
she was not heard to so good advantage as in “Aida.” 

“Il Trovatore” concluded the week’s performances, with 
another big audience, even standing capacity being taken. 

It can be said truthfully that the week’s engagement was 
as successful an operatic series as Cleveland ever has 
known . 
Chamber Music Concerts 

The dates for the concerts to be given by the Philhar- 
monic String Quartet are as follows: December 7, Febru- 
ary 8 and April 12. The quartet will have the assistance 
of three of Cleveland’s best pianists—Carl Riemenschnei- 
der, Betsy Wyers and Patty Stair. B. F. 





Marion Green for London 





Marion Green, the baritone, has been engaged, at a very 
large salary to sing the leading role in “Monsieur Beaucaire” 


MUSICAL COURIER 


(Messager’s new opera based on the Booth Tarkington 
story and play), which will be produced in London this 
season, under the management of Gilbert Miller. Mr. 
Green is to leave New York for London as soon as his 
passports are in order. The negotiations for the singer 
were conducted by his personal manager, Gertrude Cowen. 





Ganz’s Pianism Calls Forth Renewed Enthusiasm 


Rudolph Ganz has started his season with a series of 
triumphs which point to the most successful as well as 
the busiest year of his artistic career. His activities 








RUDOLPH GANZ, 
Pianist. 


commenced at Saginaw, Mich., on September 17, where 
he appeared in a joint recital with Mme. Galli-Curci, 
Since that time he has appeared in Battle Creek, Mich.; 
Duluth, Minn.; Rochester, N. Y.; Toledo, Ohio; Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; Minneapolis, Minn.; St. Paul, Minn., and 
San Antonio, Tex. Later in the season he will play 
with the New York Philharmonic, the New York Sym- 


7 


phony, the Cincinnati Symphony, the Detroit Symphony 
and the Chicago Symphony Orchestras, and he will be 
one of the leading soloists at tne Brahms Festival in 
New York. He is booked also to appear at a Sunday 
night concert at the Metropolitan Opera House as well 
as the Biltmore Morning Musicales. 

Echoes of his playing in the above cities are voiced here: 
where his 


Rudolph Ganz was warmly welcomed back to Duluth, 
; and delightful personality are 


particular excellencies of technic 
rarely liked,--Duluth News Tribune. 
He is really a great artist, of fine temperament and great power 


His early life was spent in the Swiss mountains and his playing is 


characterized hy a strength and trueness that is a national character 
istic. His technique is perfect and his interpretation of the master- 
pieces so wholesome and individual that he has many delightful sur 
prises for his auditors,—-The Saginaw Courier Herald, September 18 

Rudolph Ganz, who so vividly impressed his Duluth audience as a 
master pianist last year, more than lived up to this reputation and 
won many new friends who had not had the pleasure of hearing him 
Whatever Mr. Ganz touched he made beautiful, and whatever 


betore n ¢ ’ 
he performed, in spite of the well-known objective qualty of his 
interpretations, was endowed with those individual characteristics 
which place him apart from other pianists.—The Duluth Herald 
Lovers of Chopin were given a real feast in the group which Ganz 


played, comprising two numbers by Chopin-Liszt and the four fam« 
studies of Chopin. Ganz seems to have wholly mastered a legato 
is as smooth and lustrous as fine velvet, and which he demonstrated 


in these numbers with tremendous effect Phrasing was no effort 
at all and his pedalling throughout was a study by itself. His ur 
usually dextrous and intelligent left hand came inte prominence here 
for the first time. Later, in Saint-Saéns’ “Bouree for the left hand,” 
Mr. Ganz showed what was really possible to him in that connection 
He accomplished more with it alone than many a pianist is able to 


do with both, and with the utmost clarity phrased and accented the 


work with extreme intelligence. Again and again he responded to 
the salvos of applause by playing encores in which good taste vied 
with the finest artistry in producing a sublimely satisfactory whole 
The Battle Creek Enquirer 
Amy Fay at Work 
Every one knows Amy Fay, author of “Music Study in 
Germany,” which has had a steady sale for a quarter 


century and has been translated into French and German 
She has just returned from a summer spent with her 
sister, Mrs. Theodore Thomas, the celebrated 
conductor, at “Felsengarten,” Bethlehem, N. H 

John Alden Carpenter, the Chicago composer, was taught 
, Miss Fay in Chicago. “Laura Sanford and 
were my most gifted pupils in Chicago,” 
said Miss Fay. Miss Sanford played the Schumann con 
certo with the Theodore Thomas Orchestra in Chicago, 
and at a subsequent recital there achieved even more suc 
cess. She was but fifteen years old at the time. Lucy 
Greenberg and Manuel Goldstein, both of New York, had 
many fine appearances in the metropolis and elsewhere, 
redounding greatly to Miss Fay’s reputation as_ their 
teacher. 

Miss Fay, as a pianist of broad experience, originator of 
the “Piano Conversation,” and one of the real Liszt pupils 
has established a name and fame which are unique among 
American instructors of the piano 


widow of 


his notes by 
fohn Carpenter 











ANNA FITZIU AS “TOSCA” 








“TOSCA DIVINA” 


Anna Fitziu Scores Triumph as 
Tosca under Mr. Polacco’s direction 
at Arbeu Theatre, Mexico City. En- 
tire press unanimous in their praise 
of her beauty, voice and histrionic 


ability. 


divina ! 


act !”—/1 Democrata, 


a singer and actress. 


The principal figure of the opera was that of 
one of a warm and sweet voice, and great artistic talent 
sung beautifully and enthusiastically applauded. 
act, when she with wondrous dark eyes of a sprite expressed the dramati 
before the chamber of torture until the death of Scarpia, she revealed herself to be 
a consummate actress; notable qualities in the flowery youth of Miss Fitziu which 
foretell a glorious career—the path of which she is ‘already trodding 


Again we have seen and heard the beautiful soprano, Anna Fitziu, in t 
of “Tosca,” in which shone her exquisite voice and wondrous beauty 
fortify our first opinions that she is an artist of first quality, and completely con 
quered the public both as a singer and actress. 


When one speaks of Anna Fitziu, one should use Scarpia’s phrase 
What black diamonds for eyes 
clear and sweet as rich honey! 


Miss Fitziu, indescribably beautiful, was a “Tosca” never to be forgotten 
limpid voice rang out in the “Vissi d’arte 
. ° o - lati +} 

the third act, which until now has passed unnoticed, she was a revelation both a 


Il Mundo, 


Management: R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, 
New York City 


“Tosca,” a superlatively beautiful 
The “Vissi d’arte” was 

From the opening of the second 
agony 


El Diario 
the role 


Again we 


Excelsior. 


“Tosca 
voice 


What a 
the 


-What roses for cheeks! 


notable actress especially in second 


Her 


aria, which was warmly applauded. In 











GOTHAM GOSSIP 


Poppé Cello Recital—Women’s Philharmonic Musicale 
—Ziegler Institute Wednesday Musicales—South- 
land Singers Rehearse—Platon Brounoff 
Busy—Mary Hissem de Moss Removes 
Tollefsen Trio Engagements—Mehan Studio Artists— 
Baldwin Organ Recital—Elizabeth Topping 
Plays—Lea With Laurette Taylor 
—~Tomijiro Asai Notices 
An appreciative audience of fair size heard Vera Poppé, 
cellist, in a recital at Aeolian Hall, October 27. The pro- 
gram, one that required mastery of the instrument, was 
admirably given. The Brahms number impressed the listen- 
ers particularly because of its sincerity and intelligent in- 
terpretation. Included in the program were two of Miss 
Poppé’s own compositions, “Volga,” characteristically Rus- 
ian, with its sombre tone and vague suggestion of hope, 
and “The Song of Pan,” whimsical and romantic (re- 
peat d) 
Ethel 
artist and audience 


Cave Cole's accompaniments were inspiring to 


Ziegler Institute Items 


Ziegler, of the Ziegler Institute of Singing, Metro- 
Opera House Building, has begun a series of 
afternoon musicales, the first of which, held 
introduced the following singers: Elfrieda 
Arthur Greenleaf Bowes, tenor; Flor- 
nee Balmanno, contralto; Arthur Henderson Jones, bari- 
and Philip Gordon, B. A,, lecturer. These musicales 
it the Ziegler Institute are assuming ever growing signifi- 
cance A talk on “Carmen,” with illustrations, will be 
given on November 14. Friends are invited for 4 p. m. 

The Ziegler Quartet had an appearance to sing at 
Constructive Thought Society. 

Mr. Bowes sang at one of the club concerts under the 
direction of C. D. Isaacson in Woodridge, N. J., last week. 
This young man, who has a fine tenor voice, was heard in 
patriotic airs and modern songs with much success 


Mary Hissem de Moss Removes 


The well known soprano, Mary Hissem de Moss, follow- 
ing seventeen years’ residence in one apartment, removed 
November 1 to 8 West Ninety-first street. Here she has 
a large, sunny music room, and expects to do much teach- 
ing Mrs. de Moss may be heard at both services Sunday 
at the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, corner Fifty- 
fifth street 


Mine 
politan 
Wednesday 
October 31, 
Hansen, soprano; 


the 


Southland Singers Rehearse 


Southland Singers, Emma Dambmann, founder and 
Raymond VY. Nold, conductor, began rehearsals, 
October 31, at the Coterie Club, with a large and enthusias- 
tic attendance. Progress was made under the new con- 
ductor, Mr. Nold, for the first musicale, which takes place 
November 26, Hotel Plaza, and in which various soloists 


The 
president, 
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will take part. This flourishing club desires a few more 
active members (singers), and any who are qualified are 
asked to communicate with the secretary, Mrs. Harold 
Mitchell, 340 West Fifty-seventh street. A feature of the 
Wednesday weekly rehearsals of the club is the useful work 
done following the rehearsal for the benefit of our soldiers. 
Lunch may be had at the Coterie Club. 


Tollefsen Trio Engagements 


The Tollefsen Trio “eo at The Globe concert October 
28, DeWitt Clinton High School. November 15, it begins 
its tour through the Middle West and South, playing at 
Lansing, ——. _Rapids, Blufiton, Ohio; Spartanburg and 
Greenville, S. C.; Rockhill, N. C.; Fredericksburg, Va.; 


Macon, Ga., ee 
Mehan Studio Artists 


Frank Farley has recently been engaged as tenor soloist 
at St. James’ Episcopal Church, Montclair, N. J. Mr. Far- 
ley is one of the sucessful and promising young tenors 
of the Mehan studios. 

Temple Israel, of the Bronx, has had the good fortune 
to secure Grace Williamson as contralto soloist. Miss 
Williamson is a pupil of Mr. and Mrs. John Dennis Mehan, 
and is meeting with much success in both concert and 
church singing. 

Tomijiro Asai Notices 

Tomiiiro Asai, tenor, has issued a leaflet with a picture 
and a “brief account of myself,” in which one finds much 
of interest. He has sung at the New York Manuscript So- 
ciety and in various parts of the country, such as Richfield 
Springs, Rutland, Vt.; Portland, Me.; Augusta, Ga., with 


good success, 
Baldwin Organ Recitals 


November 4 Samuel A. Baldwin at City College pre- 
sented an organ program of eight works which included 
Gordon Balch Nevin'’s “Will o’ the Wisp.” November 7 
Carl R. Ditons “Swing Low, Sweet Chariot,” was on the 
program, and November 11, at 4 o'clock, he plays works by 
Bach, Batiste, Becker, Charles Albert Stebbins, Bonnet, 
Dyorék, Rachmaninoff and Weber. 


Elizabeth Topping Plays 


Elizabeth Topping, the pianist, played at Hotel Astor, 
October 23, Chopin's fantasy in F minor and modern pieces. 
Her class of pupils has started well for the season, and 
the same is the case at the school where she is an instruc- 
tor, The Gatewood, New Haven, Conn. Several of her 
out of town pupils will be heard in the metropolis this 


season, 
Lorna Lea Engaged for Laurette Taylor Play 


the young contralto and pianist, has been 
engaged as pianist in the new play, “The Wooing of Eve,” 
which opens the Liberty Theatre, November 9. This is 
the second of a series of plays by J. Hartley Manners for 
Laurette Taylor. Although Miss Lea is mostly known as 
a singer, she is also a fine pianist, having played in many 
productions and with orchestras. She appeared with this 
same play two years ago, when it had an out of town run. 


Lorna Lee, 


November 8, 1917 


As the playing occurs only during the second act, Miss 
Lea will be able to fill many concert engagements, also 
appearing with the Metropolitan Opera Quartet on Sun- 
days. Miss Lea is under contract to do all the playing 
that may be needed in any of Miss Taylor’s plays. 


Platon Brounoff Busy 


Pupils, both vocal and piano, are coming from all over 
the country to Platon Brouroff’s studio, 147 ‘West riith 
street. He has charge of some remarkable voices. He is 
so busy that he wonders how to get more time for pupils, 
He has also written many new works for voice and piano. 
His “Ten Commandments” are used by leading piano 
teachers, for they shorten piano practice to a remarkable 
degree. 

Women’s Philharmonic Musicale 


The first informal musicale and reception of the season 
given by the Women’s Philharmonic Society of New York, 

Amy Fay, president, took place October 27 in Studio 839, 
Carnegie Hall. The Sittig Trio gave a program of serious 
numbers with authority and artistic finish. Edith Gambrill, 
soprano, assisted with two groups of songs, Mrs. Cannes at 
the piano. 

Rehearsals of the orchestra under the leadership of Mad- 
cline Eddy are now in progress. Members are desired for 
the chorus of the society (under Mary E. Cheney), who 
may apply for admission to Mrs. W. A. Winter, 435 West 
119th street. Leila H. Cannes is chairman of the enter- 
tainment committee, and Mrs. David Graham, chairman of 
the reception committee. The next musicale will be held 
November 24. 


James Devoe Here 


James E. Devoe, the Detroit concert manager, was in 
New York for several hours last week on a special trip 
made for the purpose of engaging Jascha Heifetz, the 
phenomenal violinist, for an early Detroit concert. Mr. 
Devoe put the triumphant young artist under contract, and 
therefore his trip was in a every wa way a success. 


MUSIC CRITICS MUST | 
PAY THE TICKET TAX 


According to a ruling from authorities in Washington, 
even the professional music critics will not be exempt from 
»yayment of the war tax on concert tickets. This is covered 
in the following paragraph taken from a ‘bulletin issued by 
the United Managers’ Protective Association: 

Where a manager maintains an office so located that any person 
visiting him on business must pass through some portion of the 
theatre in order to reach the manager’s office, no tax is collected, 
unless such visitors stop to see the show or actually become part 
of the audience. A person visiting a manager in his office on 
business is not admitted to a place of amusement but merely to 
the manager's office. Likewise a reporter interviewing an actor or 
actress back stage is not liable to the tax. If the reporter should 
come from the stage into the audience, he would be liable, the 
ruling being that any person occupying space in that portion of the 
theatre set aside for the audience (not merely walking through to 
the manager’s office) is liable to the tax. 





FRED AND CHAUNCEY HAND, 
THE PENNSYLVANIA MANAGERS 


Excellent Record of the Rayetene Concert Course 


Scranton, Harrisburg, Lan- 

to be well taken care of 
musically during this season, due to the efforts and en- 
thusiasm of Fred C, Hand, the genial impresario. Mr. 
Hand has enlarged his neld of managerial activities this 
season and divides the responsibilities with his son, 
Chauncey C. Hand, who makes his headquarters at Scran- 
ton, and who has inaugurated already the season with 
considerable success. 

Mr. Hand has had many obstacles to overcome, but he 
fairly launched on the campaign to educate these 
cities musically. He is leaving nothing undone to accomp- 
lish this end and the prospects for a successful season, 
financially and musically, look brighter than for many a 
year. The people are responding in a splendid manner 


Pennsylvania cities of 
Altoona and York are 


The 


( aster, 


18 now 


to the call of the artistic, and this in addition to their 
unqualified support of the Red Cross, the Boy Scout, the 
Liberty Loan and kindred interests. Mr. Hand has won 
the confidence of the people because of his upright deal- 
ings; he has fulfilled his promises on every proposition 
and rightfully looks forward with confidence to the future. 
These two successful managers -are handling the chief 
musical events of these five cities under the name of the 
Keystone Concert Course-—the bookings for 1917-18 in- 
clude: Scranton—Alma Gluck, assisted by Salvatore de 
Stefano, October 4; Mischa Elman, November 1; The 
Cherniavsky Trio and Christine Miller, December 6; 
Efrem Zimbalist and Mabel Garrison, January 10; Paul 
Althouse and Ethel Leginska, February 14; Giovanni 
Martinelli and Mary Warfel, March 7; Mme. Schuman- 
Heink, assisted by Edward McNamara, April 11. , Harris- 
burg—Mme. Schumann-Heink, October 26; New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Walter Damrosch, conductor, with Ethel 
iy soloist, November 24; Fritz Kreisler, December 
Efrem Zimbalist and Mary Warfel, January 7; Reinald 
Cicemath and Wynne Pyle, March 11; Alma Ghiick, April 
», and the San Carlo Grand Opera Company in March. 


R bagi Celefrities-ansGombi 
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FRED C. HAND (left) AND CHAUNCEY C.-HAND, = 

Managers of the Keystone Concert Course, which pro- 

vides the hest in music for Harrisburg, Scranton, Lan- 

caster, Altoona and York, Pa, and their trademark of & 
that course, 


iil NALA 


Lancaster—Mischa Elman, October 1; Mme. Schumann- 
Heink, October 29; Flonzaley Quartet, November 29; 
Efrem Zimbalist and Wynne Pyle, January 9; Frieda 
Hempel, February 22; Fritz Kreisler, April 2. Altoona— 
Mme. Schumann-lHeink, October 23; the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Walter Damrosch, conductor, and Ethel 
Leginska, soloist, November 22; the Flonzaley Quartet, 
December 6; FE frem Zimbalist and Mary Warfel, January 
8; Alma Gluck, January 22; May Peterson and Wynne 
Pyle, February 12; Fritz Kreisler, April 1. York—Fritz 
nei, October 18; Mme. Schumann-Heink, November 

; the New York Symphony Orchestra, Walter Damrosch, 
Me adboe and Wynne Pyle, soloist, November 24; Mabel 
Garrison and Mary Warfel, December 3. 

Capacity houses and enthusiastic audiences have greeted 
the artists who have appeared thus far. At the initial con- 
cert in Scranton, not only was the entire house sold out, 
but many were turned away unable to gain admission. 
The same was true of Harrisburg, where Mme, Schumann- 
Heink was heard to advantage in an excellent program, as- 
sisted by Edward McNamara, baritone, and Edith Evans, 
accompanist. 
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CINCINNATI ORCHESTRA WITH 
THEO KARLE AS SOLOIST 


Tenor’s Lyric Voice Admired—Chicago Orchestra’s 
Fraternal Visit an Artistic Success 





Cleveland, Ohio, November 3, 1917. 

The second concert of the season was given by the Cin- 
cinnati Orchestra on Friday afternoon, November 2. The 
program (with Theo Karle as the soloist), under the 
direction of Doctor Kunwald, was as follows : overture, 
“Le Barouffe Chiozzioette,” Sinigaglia ; aria, “Celeste Aida ;” 
“Don Juan,” Strauss ; aria, “Cielo e Mar; 3” “Indian Suite.” 
MacDowell; and “Irish Rhapsody,” Victor Herbert. 

The Sinigaglia graceful and charming number gave 
the orchestra opportunity for the more delicate shadings 
it is capable of producing. The “Don Juan” tone poem 
was the most compelling number of the concert. The 
orchestra seemed to revel in its tonal color and riot and 
the spirit of sympathetic understanding was reflected in 
Doctor Kunwald’s vivid reading of the work. He ex- 
pended also a great deal of sympathy on the “Indian Suite” 
performance and accomplished beautiful effects. 

“The Star Spangled Banner” was played at the con- 
clusion of the concert. 

Theo Karle has a voice of lyric quality. He was ap- 
plauded enthusiastically, and in an encore sang a song 
with an English text which pleased immensely. His dic- 
tion was clear and his delivery excellent. The concert was 
repeated Saturday evening. 


Chicago Orchestra Well Received 


The second concert of the “Artist Series” was given in 
Music Hall, on Wednesday evening, October 31. The at- 
traction was the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, under the 
direction of Frederick Stock. A period of five years had 
elapsed since the previous appearance here of the Chicago 
Orchestra, or the old “Thomas Orchestra,” as it is affec- 
tionately called in this city. In 1912 it was featured in 
connection with the May Festival. The organization still 
is a fine body of musicians, capable of giving a concert 
of the highest musical value and fully sustaining the im- 
pressions of the past. 

Mr. Stock opened with “The Star Spangled Banner.” 
The “Benvenuto Cellini” overture was given a splendid 
performance. Brahms’ second symphony followed. The 
second part of the program was devoted entirely to novel- 
ties. Chadwick’s “Tam o’ Shanter,” was given its first 
local hearing. Followed Gliere’s “The Sirens.” The pro- 
gram concluded with the first hearing here of a brilliant 
rhapsody, “Italia,” by a young Italian composer, Casella. 
It was played magnificently. 

The reception accorded Stock and the orchestra was 
extremely cordial, with that touch of friendship which 
comes with the remembrance of years of association. A 
laurel wreath decorated the conductor’s stand, the gift of 
the Sinfonia Fraternity in appreciation of Stock’s service 
to the cause of American music, 


Conservatory Notes 

The various branches of the Conservatory Red Cross 
Society are exceedingly active, and the scheme for the 
winter includes, in addition to the usual knitting and 
other activities, a series of lectures by Sara Langley. 
The subject of the first lecture is, “Humanity as Typi- 
fied by Peer Gynt.” 

The regular Saturday afternoon recitals, which have 
been a feature of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 
for the past half century, have been resumed. These 
weekly events constitute an important factor in the suc- 
cess of Conservatory students in the concert field, as 
they provide ample opportunity for the necessary pre- 
paratory experience. It also establishes a valuable 
spirit of emulation among talents and stimulates these 
to first effort. The first program presented pupils from 
the classes of Frederic Shailer Evans, Theodor Bohl- 
mann and Marcian Thalberg, and those participating 


RAYMOND WILSON 


PIANIST 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, N.Y. 


EDWARD COLLINS 


THE COMPOSER whose music can 
best be described as ‘‘ TEMPERAMEN- 
TAL" furnished two of the signal suc- 
cesses On a recent program in Central 
Music Hall, Chicago. 


BERYL RUBINSTEIN 


PIANIST 
played Collins’ FOUR WALTZES 
which bid fair to become as popular as 
Kreisler's LIEBESFREUD. 


LILLIAN WRIGHT 
SOPRANO 


sang Collins’ brilliant new song BUT- 
TERFLIES. 
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were Hazel Edwards, Norma Meister, Marion Sauer 
and Elsie Barge. 

Marcian Thalberg last week went to Batesville, Ark., 
where he has been engaged as visiting director, and 
where, in addition to examining the students in the 
upper classes, he will give both a lecture and a piano 
recital, 

Gayle Ingraham Smith, graduate of the Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music, class IgI2, gave a violin recital 
under the auspices of the Conservatory of Music of 
Dennison University. Miss Smith had the assistance of 
Prof. Karl H. Eschman at the piano. The Newark 
papers write very favorably about this young violinist, 
who is a member of the artist faculty of Dennison Uni- 
versity. 


Thuman Entertains Sinfonia 


The Omicron Chapter of the Phi Mu Alpha Sinfonia 
Fraternity of America were the guests of J. Herman 
Thuman, manager of the Artist Series, at the concert 
given by the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, October 31. 
The chapter presented a wreath of flowers to Director 
Frederick Stock, who is a national honorary member of 
the Phi Mu Alpha. Mr. Thuman was elected an honor- 
any member of the Omicron Chapter recently. R. F. S. 


Chicago Madrigal Club Prize to Maine Man 


In the fifteenth annual competition for the W. W. Kim- 
ball Company prize of $100, offered by the Chicago Mad- 
rigal Club, the prize was awarded to Will C. Macfarlane, of 
Portland, Me. The composition, “A May Carol,” written 
in strict madrigal form, will be sung by the club at its 
second concert of the present season. The judges were 
Henry Purmort Eames, Allen W. Bogen and D. A. 


Clippinger. 


Athené’s Luncheon and Reception 
a Delightful Event 





Athené held its final reception and luncheon of the 
1917-18 season in the Astor Gallery, Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York, Thursday, November 1. This was only 


one in a chain of Athené events which are always enjoy- 
able and profitable, to a great extent due to the easy 
hospitality and broad scope of interests of the society’s 
president, Katherine A. Martin. 


The musical program of the day was given by Sasha 


Votichenko, composer-pianist ; Marguerite Ringo and Mar- 
jorie Knight, sopranos. 


“Il est doux,” from “Hérodiade,” and “When Your Dear 





) 


Hands,” La Forge, were sung by Marguerite Ringo, a 
young soprano of delightful personality and lovely vocal 
quality, with Mr. van Norden at the piano; also a second 
group, “Blue Are Her Eyes,” Watts, and “Pierrot,” 
Rubner. 

Sasha Votichenko, one of the guests of honor, was heard 
in one of his own compositions to the delight of all present. 

Marjorie Knight, soprano, with Gertrude Schwannke at 
the piano, gave great pleasure in two songs, “Les Yeux,” 
Rabey, and Spross’ “Yesterday and Today.” She has 
splendid style and a notably clear diction. 

Guests of honor for the day were: Robert Bruce Clark, 
D.D.; Dr. Delmer Eugene Croft, author; Alexander 
Thompson, United States Government Food Administra- 
tion, Washington, D. C.; Sasha Votichenko, Russian com- 
poser; Christien Eymael, president Women’s Musica! Alli- 
ance; Mrs. Theodore Parsons and Mrs. Elmore Ross Mc- 
Intosh, past presidents Chiropean; Mrs. Thomas J. Vivian, 
vice-president City Federation; Mrs. Noble McConnell, 
President of Mozart Society; Mrs. Alfred W. Cochran, 
regent New York City Chapter, D. A. R.; Mme. Tagliavia, 
president Beethoven Society, and Maude E, Southworth, 


The Paris Bonnet 


The American women have always been anxious to fol- 
low the latest styles from Paris. During a recent tour 
of organ recitals in this country Joseph Bonnet, the great 
French organ virtuoso, encountered a local up-to-date press 
agent. To excite the curiosity of the fair ladies, he flooded 
the town with circulars announcing that if they desired 
to see the latest creation from France, it was only neces- 
sary to come to the concert hall the next evening, when 
the latest bonnet from Paris would be there, It is need- 
Iss to say the hall was crowded to the doors, and the new 
Bonnet became the “toque” of the town. 





Newark Festival Dates, 1918 
The dates selected for the next annual Newark Festival, 
under the direction of C. Mortimer Wiske, are April 3o, 
May 1 and 2, 1918. 


Augusta Cottlow Coming Here 





he Musicat Courter learns that Augusta Cottlow, the 
American pianist, who has not been heard here for several 
seasons, is now on her way to the country from Europe. 
She will resume professional work upon her arrival. 
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CARLOS MEJIA 


has sung the role of Duke in 
Rigoletto eight times this season 
with great success, with Stracciari, 
de Segurola, Edith Mason, etc. 











T'wo years ago at St. Louis, Mo., 


“Lydia 


sang to an audience 


On February 11th, 13th and 14th 


Lydia 


South are solicited. Miss Locke brings 





will sing to audiences of 10,000 people each 


Lydia Locke has been engaged as Star Soloist for the Pageant 
Concerts to be given at St. Louis on those days. 


Engagements prior and subsequent to Feb. 11th-14th in the Middle West and 


Management: 
Concert Direction M. H. HANSON, 437 5th Avenue, New York 


Locke 


of 10,000 people. 


Locke 


a great accompanist and flautist. 
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Metropolitan Opera Co. 


Management: HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 
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DAVID BISPHAM 


Instruction in Singing and Dramatic Recitation 
OPERA, CONCERTS AND RECITALS 
New and Beautiful Studio 
West 44th Street, New York 


Teacher of “The How of Singing” 
ORGANIST 
E. Stadio: The Neveda, 2025 Broadway, N. Y., Tel. 684 Columbus 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


“THE AMERICAN OPTIMISTS” 
CONCERTS SOON TO START 


Composers Asked to Submit Manuscripts 


Mana Zucca, president of The American Optimists, a 
society to bring forth the works of unknown American 
composers, as well as revive and give the unproduced 
compositions of American composers who are known, re- 
quests that composers of American birth who want their 
works produced at the coming concerts of the society send 
them to Rhea Silberta, the librarian, 412 West 148th street, 
New York. All manuscripts should be sent immediately 
in order that the committee on compositions be given ample 
time to examine the scores thoroughly before passing on 
them. Singers and other musicians who are interested in 
giving recitals should also send their names to Miss Sil- 
berta, as there will be voice trials held very soon. 


Eleanor Spencer in Recital at Pittsfield 


Eleanor Spencer, the pianist, won a brilliant success in 
a recital at Pittsfield, Mass., before a distinguished audience, 
on October 11. On October 17 she gave another recital at 
the Normal School of Fredonia, N. Y. Among her recent 
bookings, are one date at Baltimore, Md., and another for 
the Morning Musicales at Bellevue-Stratford, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Miss Spencer has secured Fred O. Renard as her per- 
sonal representative for this season. 


Blanche da Costa Delights 


On Sunday evening, October 21, Blanche da Costa de- 
lighted a large and enthusiastic audience at the Knicker- 
bocker Athletic Club, Englewood, N. J. In a carefully 
selected program, Miss da Costa displayed her beautiful 
voice to advantage, and many recalls testified to her suc- 
cess, On November 24 Miss da Costa is scheduled to ap- 
pear as soloist with the Russian Symphony Orchestra in 


BLANCHE DA COSTA. 


Pittsburgh, and on November 27 will sing with the same 
organization at Beaver Falls, Pa. 

Miss da Costa is another artist whom the war drove 
from the German opera houses. She appeared with success 
in Berlin, Dresden, Breslau, Chemnitz, etc. Of her work, 
Hermann Kutzschbach, royal court conductor, of the Court 
Theatre, in Dresden, said: “She has a very beautiful voice, 
her technic is flawless; her high register is excellent and 
her middle register is well placed. Her musical talent and 
her genius for acting give her a confidence which will 
always bring her success.” After she sang the role of Ar- 
zinoe in D’Albert’s “Die toten Augen,” she received a note 
of appreciation from the composer, in which he said, 
“Please again accept my heartiest thanks for your charm- 
ing Arzinoe.” 


Ganz Piano Compositions to Appear 

The firm of G. Schirmer, Inc., the New York music pub- 
lishers, has just accepted two piano pieces by Rudolph 
Ganz, a capriccio for the left hand alone and a gavotte for 
the right hand alone. They are dedicated to two of his 
pupils, who have already achieved brilliant successes on the 
concert stage, Mollie Margolies and Lester Donahue. Mr. 
Ganz expects to play both of them at his New York recital 
in February. 


Bianca Randall to Give New York Series 


Beginning on Sunday evening, January 6, Bianca Randall, 
soprano, will give a series of concerts at the George M. 
Cohan Theatre, Broadway and Forty-fourth street, New 
York. The dates of the remaining concerts are January 
13, 20, 27, February 3 and 10. Mme. Randall is a singer 
who has proven her merit upon each and every occasion, 
and her appearances are being looked forward to with 
much pleasant anticipation on the part of those who have 
been privileged to know something of her splendid art. 


Urich Compositions to Be Performed 


Several compositions by John Urich, the English com- 
poser, who is spending this winter in America, will be heard 
on programs during the season. Oscar Seagle, the bari- 
tone, will sing his “Song of the Sword” and “A Serenade 
on one of the programs which he will give in New York 
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this winter. Mr. Seagle is enthusiastic about the Urich 
songs and regards them as fine numbers for recital pur- 
poses. 

Leopold Stokowski, conductor of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, would also seem to entertain a high opinion of 
them, as he has accepted for rehearsal two Urich works 
that have never been heard in this country, One of them 
is an overture to the composer’s opera “Ariadne,” which 
was played several years ago at the Philharmonic Concerts 
in Paris, and the other a short tone poem entitled “Festive 
Chimes,” a new work. iY 


Appreciation of Ethel Newcomb 
and Clarence Bird 


“Classical piano program pleases,” says the Binghamton 
Press of October 17, relative to a two-piano recital at 
the High School Auditorium by Ethel Newcomb and Clar- 
ence Bird, October 16. The same review continues: 


Several hundred persons expressed warm and obviously sincere 
appreciation of the two-piano recital - . demonstrated that 
a classical program of technical superiority may be melodiously 
pleasing as well. 

The skillful mechanism of the performance was noted only to 
be forgotten in the interesting and charming effects produced. The 
individuality of each was definitely shown in their solo work, which 
brought out clear phrasing, exquisite tonal coloring, and vital qual- 
ity. Mr. Bird’s work denoted intelligent reading, distinctive taste 
and poetical sense. 

Of the ensembles, the opening number, “Andante and Variations” 
(Schumann), received the major portion of the favor of musicians 
present, though the Liszt “Hungarian Fantasy” was given a bril- 
liant interpretation. 

Miss Newcomb responded to an encore with the Grie 
Song,” and Mr. Bird rendered, “Hark, Hark, the Lark.” 
enthusiastic recall after the last number the pianists returned to 
give “Marche Lorraine.” 


“Spring 
‘Oo an 


Esperanza Garrigue Secures W. J. Henderson 


William J. Henderson has taken the chair of musical his- 
tory at Esperanza Garrigue’s Classic Music College. 
Complete details regarding the new institution will appear 
in the Mustcat Courter of November 22, 


Musicians Club of New York Announcement 


In its November bulletin, the Musicians Club of New 
York announces that there will be informal dancing at the 
club on Thursday evenings; a composers’ night during the 
month; a “Club Frolic” on its birthday in December, and 
that the club rooms are open regularly from 10 a. m. till 
midnight. 








WATCH THIS SPACE 


PERFIELD MUSIC SYSTEM 


An established system for music teachers and those who seek them, 
Creating—Organizing—Service. 

Get in touch with one of our Private Demonstrators or Nor- 
mal Training Teachers and ask for a Free Trial Lesson. 

_ We, the undersigned, have agreed to contribute part of our 
time in the above way. Information gladly given on courses 
from beginning to Bachelor of Music Degree. 

ASK FOR TEACHER-SECRETARY: 

New York City-—Briggs, 235 W. tagth St., Ph. Morningside 
1705; Bossing, 1182 Woodycrest Ave., Ph. Melrose 7840 W; 
Brehmer, 1669 Holland Ave., Ph. Westchester 820; Carlberg, 
si2 W. 1s51st St., Ph. Audubon 1360; Crawford, 250 W. 78th 
St., Ph. Schuyler 50098; Doolittle, 611 W. 127th St., Ph. Morn- 
ingside 7357; Doolittle, Wellington Hotel, Ph. Circle 1066; 
Frederick, 611 W. ta7th St., Ph. orningside 5690; Grant, 
2o sth Ave., Ph, Stuyvesant 3401; Gregg, 20 sth Ave., Ph. 
Stuyvesant 3401; Haire, 4 arrow St., Ph. Spring 5227; 
Heineman, 3671 Broadway, bu. Audubon 6100; Leidy, sor W. 
178th St., Ph. Audubon 4193; Lillie, 319 W. s7th St, . 
Columbus 8103; Law, 531 W. 14sth St.; McDonough, Hotel En- 
dicott, Sist St.; Collett, 2042 sth Ave., Ph. Harlem 3437; Meyer, 
358 Wadsworth Ave., Ph, St. Nicholas 8711; Pickering, 125 
W. troth St., Ph. Morningside 9476; Scott, 449 W. 153rd St., 
Ph. Audubon 7950; Snow, 204 E, 18th St., Ph. Stuyvesant 1836; 
Scoville, 2042 sth Ave., Ph. Harlem 3437; Smith, 410 West 
End Ave., Ph. Schuyler 9311; Stone, 35 Washington Sq., Ph. 
Spring 342; Tyler, 78 W. 85th St., Ph. Schuyler 7190; Valen- 
tine, 880 St, Nicholas Ave., Ph. Audubon 1550; eidlich, to 
W. 82nd St., Ph. Schuyler 2496; Wetche, 206 W. goth St., 
Ph. Riverside 7510; Zang, 156 8th St., Ph. Murray Hill 1079; 
Holy Rosary Academy, 137 2nd St. 

ASK FOR TEACHER-SECRETARY: 

Brooklyn—Cilley-Langnecker-Wilkinson, 882 E. roth  St., 
Ph. Kenmore 428; ahn, 141 Lafayette Ave, Ph. Prospect 
1146; Driggs, 15 Clark St., Ph. Main 3268; Duff, 168 Sterling 
PL, Ph. Sterling 1506; Jurgeson, 2122 Ditmas St., Ph. Flatbush 
273; Liebman, 1140 St. John’s Pl., Ph. Decatur 981; Lowe, 
345 Clinton Ave.; Miller, 242 Madison St.; Montgomery, 541 
Eastern Parkway, Ph. Bedford 1913J; Neymann, 1043 84th St., 
Ph. Bath Beach 1341; Watt, 94 Sy Park W., Ph. South 
3688); Lawrence, 541 Kosciusko St., Ph. Bushwick 169s. 

ASK FOR TEACHER-SECRETARY: 

Up-State—Larchmont, Academy of St. Augustus, Ph. 468W; 
Mt. Vernon, Our Lady of Victory Convent, 37 W. Sidney Ave.; 
New Rochelle, College of New Rochelle; _ ae ln Donnelly, 
58 Morris; Newburgh, St. Mary’s Academy; Woodhaven, Hill, 
39 Snedker Ave., L. L.; St. Thomas Academy, Pleasantville; 
Peck, 62 Orchard Ave., Rye. 

ASK FOR TEACHER-SECRETARY: 

New Jersey—East Orange, Eberhard, 77 North 15th, Ph. 
Orange 2833; Englewood, Lichtenburg, 415 Broad St.; Grant- 
wood, Hodkinson, 1425 Broadway, Ph. Bryant 7274; Jersey 
City, Sterling, 831 Pavonia Ave.; Levy, 40 Gardner Ave.; St. 
Paul’s Convent, s Linden Ave.; Newark, Gibby, 328 Sussex 
Ave.; Paterson, reamer, 366 15th Ave.; Summit, Scott, 23 
Edgemont Ave.; Weehawken Heights, Acheson, 210 Oak St.; 
Sisters School, 24 Boulevard; West New York, Koch, 10 Fair- 
view Terrace; St. Mary’s Convent, Gloucester, N. J. 

Explain fully about your SYSTEM in the subject marked X. 
.. School Teachers’ Course . -Improvising 
..Music Teachers*® Course . List of Pieces and Studies 
+ ormeey = f in all Grades . 

- .Blementary Course for any --95220 Modulations, Har- 


PI a nye Rhythmic Dic- monic Dictation and how 
ae to write these modula- 


tation h : 

. .Composition Melodic tions from one given tone 
Dictation -.Analysis and Chord Sen- 

.. Keyboard and Written Har- tences, or combining the 
mo’ 


ny foundation chords of a 
.. Sight Singing and Reading piece and making them 
»y Harmony 


into a chord sentence 
For information address: 
THE PERFIELD MUSIC SYSTEM 
Hotel St. James 109 West 45th Street, New York 
Bryant 3247. 
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MISCHA LEVITZKI 


“He does not belong to the young generation of 
artists—he is grown to the full artistic stature : 


that knows neither date nor past.’ 
—Opinion of Herman Devries in Chicago American | 








“Yesterday he demonstrated that he is an artist 


completely arrived.” 
—Opinion of Karleton Hackett in Chicago Post 





The following criticisms illustrate the enthusiastic and unanimous opinion 
brought forth by his playing at the Chicago Symphony Orchestra Ee 
Concert, October 27, 1917 = 


MISCHA LEVITZKI A REVELATION OF 4 
PIANISTIC ART 
YOUNG RUSSIAN DISPLAYS A MUSICIANSHIP 


EXCELLED BY ANY VIRT 
APPEARING HERE, 


HN 














YOUNG MR. LEVITZKI WHOLLY A SUCCESS 


A somnolent, comfortable knitting-bee audience woke up 
and sat forward on the edge of its chairs yesterday aft- 


HUTTTTMT ATT 


Another in the unending procession of wonder children 











| 
| 
ernoon at Orchestra Hall before Mischa Levitzki_ was from the Ukraine found his way onto the platform with ; 
=4 half way through the opening solo of the Saint-Saéns he Chics Orck a and ! , eS 
G minor concerto. the cago rchestra and into the warm regard of the IE | 
A goodly half of the audience had straggled in out of Friday attendance. This one was Mischa Levitzki, a le 
= the rain almost a half hour late, and yawned and fidgeted young pianist who in December had played for the first | 
4 their way through the disheveled wastes of Ballantine, time im the, eslahborbood i: ; 
Gliere and Alfven, apathetically trying to live the part ’ b ots eat : 
of fervent symphonists. Young Levitzki playing the pianist’s part in the see jo 
Levitzk1 Sounps ALARM, ond of Saint-Saens’ concertos is the best reply Chicago 
It was not until after the intermission and the entrance ete. make $6 the tectlngs cucry shout where i tonight 
. : ake to ‘ F » to go to 
of Levitzki that life at its real, keen, vibrating wake- . ! , g a 
fulness seemed to take hold of the public. It is the best reply, that is, to those capable of reacting 
Levitzki woke them up. The effect of his playing was to his exposition, for the right labeling of which these 
electrical. seem to he the descriptives: brilliant, brainy, correct, | 


The young man with the potent and potential name 
need henceforth | no longer deprecatingly bill himself the 
“voung pianist He is a PIANIST. 

His art is ripe, mature, with the poise, dignity and 
restraint of the great men of the concert platform. He 
does not belong to the young generation of artists—he 
is grown to the full artistic stature that knows neither 
date nor past. 


clean, dazzling, easy, fragrant, insouciant, lovely, musical, 


inclusion of the cencerto in these programs; and it has 





TATRA 


sensuous. The revival for Levitzki makes the seventh | 
been played better by nobody—not even by Saint-Saéns, | 
who used it when here in 1g06—-than by this week's | 
Aa Rechisie Mae visitor. Levitzki’s was something finer than an exposi 

In choosing the G minor concerto, he realized and 
used to its fullest every opportunity for the display of 
his exquisitely polished technic, the purity and grace of 
his passage work, the swinging power of chords, and the 
tasteful delicacy and charm of his phrasing. More than 
all these, because so irresistibly personal, is his extraor- 
dinary feeling for rhythm. 

Mr. Stock’s task was an easy one, for although Levitzki 
has temperament, he has also remarkable restraint for 
one so young, and therewith handled his changing 
rhythnis with surety and compelling clarity. 

Altogether his performance was a genuine delight. 

Given Four Recatts. 

The grateful audience rose to him, lavishing applause 
after each movement, and recalling him four times at 
the close of the concerto, 

All musical Chicago should hear this refreshing, bril- 
liant, almost representative exhibition of piano playing. 

Herman Detries, Chicago American. 





tion of sheer facility while being that, ulso 

With a view of tranquilizing those who, since the 
first Mischa overdid it, have been apprehensive about the 
new musicians from Little Russia, it is added that this 
fine pianist’s manners are impeccant, Whether by advice | 
or instinct, he is felicitously between the chill of Zim 
balist and the smug content of Elman. Levitzki was re 
called five times after the concerto, and given reason 
to look forward to his Chicago future as an emprise of 


AULT etre 





solvency.—Frederick Donaghey, Chicago Tribune 






























Mischa Levitzki, the Soung American 
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Mischa Levitzki gave a beautiful per : pianist, created a veritable furor with his = 
formance of the Saint-Saéns concerto in G Mischa Levitzki had a very successful verveful and intensely rhythmical perform 
i 
minor for piano and orchestra. There was appearance here last year in recital, Young ance of the Saint-Saens G minor concerto : 
iri 7 aC y for Nano and orchestra ‘eal 
Nagin b = eros Pepe, an out Levitzki has spent the greater part of his "There is in this pianist’s musical equip f=] 
WS : with a certainty, yet with a youthful ex- lif : . ’ } 
sy » is scarcely r : ery" ife in America, and so quite belongs to us. . . ssig est o a 8 
This young man—-he is scarcely out of uberance that was delightful. Mr. Levitzki , f hy 4 ft ms ot Sy nog Sage leap fe tine pom. | 
his teens—appeared in Chicago for the first eR FOURS mse “if one were to make a “> pated 7 era eraay & Roney emotional element in the music which he i {| 
ti ua ‘ sat ot ae eth guess, he is but twenty—but he has the self in a brilliant performance of Saint plays, and there is besides such confidence jE] 
. ye ec $ ow y : > : - P . ays, 3 
ne Se FORE SS Sees OF ES Owe Oy gift. While he is young and plays with Saéns’ second concerto. He went at it in in his own technical means, and in his lia] 
in the Playhouse. At that time he disclosed = geet = courage : youth, ete he = a genuinely manly fashion, and showed re wotermennng, of the message to - | 
: solid qualities, too. There is nothing ob- E veyed through his interpretation, that he 
more than ordinary talent and that talent a , ies a peatedly that he knows how to build 1 his aud . } I broughou 
streperous in his playing, no daring of tant] ‘ lid a cli carries is audience with him throughout 
: A 4 axe ¥ > / Ci ce « c . . ove 0 » ‘ o 
again was made manifest in generous things without due cause, but when the ba ineaeeandand ie Ip ne not once dic the _ three movements af the con ert ip 
. ‘ ‘ : j » j 7 7 ; = max get aneac 0 im, 1 s minor concerto, white conside rec 
fashion yesterday. Already Mr. Levitzki thing is to be gone into with a will, in he T . 1 7 a hackneyed piano piece, has many 
dashes with seeming recklessness. Yet all The second movement was entirely free moments of real inspiration in ite pages, 
has walked far down the path which leads the time he shows you that he knows pre- from the sugary commonplaceness that is and though Mr. Levitzki’s conception of 
to success and.even fame. His execution cisely —— oe 1s bere — on e~ has apt to be its most striking quality in the the prelude, the first moversent at Ginee 
not undertaken anything that he wi not . 4 made it apparently too slow, he gave to the 
y : j ‘ ° ste, ener socent 
is nimble, and he is not without a sense bring safely through. ae yee ner Oy Hg pr aie prongs ” last, the saltarello, a very brisk, whirlwind 
a t acce © : » ance 
of the poetic. He played with virtuosity Even in these virtuose days his technic and that accelerando just after the first ex performance 
‘ : is something to admire for its brilliance, position, that should always be there, , he second coation, the a koran, he 
and with that authority which showed that and his playing of the dainty second move- but so often is not, served to make the ee ae -— ~ ane ‘auasie’ on santa 
) : as no ‘i Oo Ti 
he knew well what he was about. Mr. ment wee exquisite with its delicate color scherzo just what the composer intended played as it has often been done by other 
ABS nee, ‘ ‘ ings and perfect clarity. Yesterday he : us ‘ . hes decisive 
Levitzki was brilliant as well as imagina- . if it to be pianists, but it was given with cisive 
demonstrated that he is an artist com- an ; . accent and in a more playful mo the 
. ’ je . ‘ The closing movement was another study accent a 1 
tive-—Felix Borowski, Chicago Hera'd. pletely arrived, one who will shortly be an ‘ b | a's ht second theme being made very lyric with 
important figure in the world of music. in effective vr. eee ae aa its melodic waltz - Bay 
At the close of the concerto he was the young pianist eager applause and sev After the pianist had concluded, he was 
given a demonstration of unaccustomed eral recalls.—-Henriet‘e Weber, Chicago rec _ many rece 4? the pee rs —- 
; ; 1c , -2e " , avndience, in which 1 entire orcnestra 
pate ae oo a deserved.— Examiner. joined.—Mawrice Rosenfeld, Chicago Deily 
avleton ackett, icago Post. N . ated 
ews. 
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INCIDENT OF NATIONAL ANTHEM OVER- 
SHADOWS OTHER BOSTON HAPPENINGS 


Frances Nash Scores as Soloist With Orchestra—Gebhard Gives Fine Piano 
Recital—Farrar at Pension Fund Concert—Werrenrath Pleases in First 
Boston Recital—Zimbalist Has Another Success—Big Vermont 
Concert—Studio Notes—Items 


——— 


Boston, November §, 1917. 
Dr. Karl Muck, the scholarly conductor of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, has offered his resignation as leader 
f that world famous organization. After two days of 
»itter criticism, based upon misinformation, according 
to Maj. Henry L. Higginson, founder and patron of the 
orchestra, Dr. Muck took this step because he did not wish 
any personal feeliie toward him to prejudice the welfare 
of the orchestra. It is possible that the fate of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra will be determined by the continu- 
unce of the attacks upon Dr. Muck from the general public, 
distinguished from the public that attends the concerts, 
The opinion of the subscribers was clearly expressed at 
wth the Friday afternoon and Saturday evening concerts 
At both performances, Dr. Muck received an ovation that in 
yontaneity, volume, sincerity and duration has probably 
never been heard at a concert in Symphony Hall—applause, 
moreover, that was renewed at every opportunity that the 
mcert presented—a very significant tribute. 
The Symphony Concerts 
rhe program of the fourth pair of concerts of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, Dr, Karl Muck conducting, con- 
sisted of Sibelius’ fourth symphony, Saint-Saéns’ G minor 
piano concerto, played by Frances Nash; Beethoven's third 
overture; and, in response to public request, 
The Star Soangled Banner,” which the orchestra rose to 
ts feet to play, while the audience also stood. Sibelius’ 
controverted and exacting symphony in A minor, with its 
highly modern and involved tonal speech, is a fantastical 
work that shows much originality and imagination, It is 
‘tone poem of conflicting emotions, of introspection facili- 
tated by the living silence of great solitudes, of plaintive 
sadness, of the grim despair of a forlorn mortal who 
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Oliver Ditson Company 


8-10-12 East 34% Street, NewYork 
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179 Tremont Street Boston 


| FIFTY VOCALISES BY 
|| OLD ITALIAN MASTERS 





Compiled and edited by Tommaso Gallozzi 


Medium and high voiee—Ditson Edition, No. 309 
Ditson Edition, No. 310 (In press) 


Price, each, $1.00 


Low voice 


These exercises of extraordinary value were collected by 
the compiler over a period of years in the various 
libraries of Europe, They were written by the old Italian 
masters of singing for the use of their pupils, who later 


became tamous 
“I consider to be absolutely the best thing of its kind. 
lt would be well to prepare a second and even 


a third volume uniform with this.”"—-Daevid Bispham. 
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HEE MeN ELLING 


CONTRALTO Four Vears with Metropolitan Opera Co. 
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131 Newbury St., BOSTON 




















Boston, Mass. 








Management: 
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ARTHUR J. HUBBARD unstttroe 
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GRACE BONNER WILLIAMS 
SOPRANO 


Home Address: 32 Ashiand Street Taunton, Mass. 


NICOLA OULUKANOFF 


EMINENT RUSSIAN BARITONE 


CONCERT—OPERA—ORATORIO—RECITAL 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Studio: 295 Huntingten Ave. 











Boston 


MARTHA ATWOOD BAKE 


shakes his fist at the skies. The audience listened atten- 
tively, and a magnificent performance of this inspired com- 
position prompted inuch responsive feeling. Saint-Saéns’ 
concerto in G minor is a brilliant and exhilarating work. 
Those who heard Miss Nash play this concerto at the Cam- 
bridge concerts lasc winter must have noticed a great im- 
provement in her technic. This piece does not call for a 
great show of emotion, and the soloist cannot be held to 
answer for her failure to be moved by it. Miss Nash has 
mechanical precision and musical understanding, and she 
was warmly applauded. Dr. Muck gave an enjoyable read- 
ing of the musically dramatic “Leonore” overture. 


Heinrich Gebhard in Splendid Recital 

Fulfilling annua! custom, Heinrich Gebhard, the schol- 
arly pianist and composer, whose technical skill and musi- 
cal feeling have not only established him in Boston, but 
spread excellent account of him elsewhere, was heard in 
recital Tuesday afternoon, Octoher 30, in Steinert Hall. 
His program comprised: French suite in E major, Bach; 
“Cloches a travers les feuilles,” “Poissons d'or,” “General 
Lavine,” “La Terasse des audiences de clair de lune” and 
“Jardins -sous la pluie,” Debussy; prelude, aria et final, 


HEINRICH GEBHARD, 
Pianist. 


César Franck; waltz op. 4?, and impromptu, F sharp, 
Chopin; “Danse Characteristique,” Tschaikowsky; and 
“Rigoletto” fantasy, Verdi-Liszt. Mr. Gebhard scored a 
clear triumph with his masterful interpretation of the pro- 
gram and the musicianly quality of his playing. The Bach 
suit was played with rare brilliance and sentiment, and the 
performance of the Chopin waltz was made memorable by 
this pianist. Mr. Gebhard’s conception of Debussy’s works 
is pleasingly original. His playing of Parisian’s music 
manifested the versalility of his interpretive genius. He 
was particularly effective in the César Franck number. 
Franck brought out the best in Mr. Gebhard—the techni- 
cian and the poet—his skill, his warm tone and his admira- 
ble sense of rhythm. He was vigorously applauded by a 
large audience. 


Geraldine Farrar Soloist With Symphony 


Earlier in the season than usual, the first of the two 
anrual concerts of the Boston Symphony Orchestra for the 
benefit of its Pension Fund took place Sunday afternoon, 
October 28, in Symphony Hall. It was so set forward that 
Geraldine Farrar, as volunteer, might assist the orchestra 
before she began her work at the Metropolitan Opera 
House. She sang Elizabeth's greeting to the great hall 
of the Wartburg at the beginning of the second act of 
“Tannhauser ;” the three songs; with orchestra, that Wag- 
ner fashioned out of sketches for the love music in “Tris- 
tan;” and songs, with piano, from Schumann, Franz, Grieg, 
Moussorgsky, and Gretschaninov—not all German compos- 
ers. newspaper reports to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Tschaikowsky and Wagner provided the orchestra’s share 
in the concert. From the Russian came his symphony in 
E minor, No. 6, the “Pathetic,”—-first hysterical in its un- 
utterable despair, then gentle sadness expressed by a 
wealth of softer melodies, and finally the overpowering 
solemnity of the profoundly stirring lament. In it Tschai- 
kowsky tells the world in music what Tolstoy and Turge- 
niev told in literature, that the Russian is a morbidly in- 
trospective person. But they express it beautifully, and it 
is easy to understand why the “Pathetic” was voted the 
most popular symphony by the crowds at the Panama- 
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Pacific Expesition. Dr. Muck’s interpretation of this sym- 
phony is honest and literal, but almost totally lacking in 
the dignity, authority and genius that characterize his in- 
terpretation of Wagner and Brahms and Beethoven, From 
the German came the solemn “Good Friday Music,” out of 
“Parsifal,” and the funeral music from “Gétterdammer- 


ung.” 

This concert was announced as the only appearance of 
Miss Farrar in Boston this year, and the hall was filled 
with a huge crowd of admirers that made the occasion 
one of personal triumph for her. Miss Farrar’s singing 
is always as pleasant as she is easy to look at. Her rich 
and soothingly mellow voice was most effective in Mous- 
sorgsky’s “Sternlein,” Gretschaninov’s “Schneeglockchen” 
and Wagner’s “Schmerzen,” and the audience was unusu- 
ally demonstrative. 


Werrenrath Gives First Recital Here 


Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, ventured a first recital in 
Boston, Tuesday evening, October 30, at Jordan Hall. 
Harry Spier was the accompanist. Mr. Werrenrath’s pro- 
gram indicated his versatility, intelligence and discrimina- 
tion. He sang three old Italian airs, four classic German 
Lieder, a group of pieces by contemporary French com- 
posers, five songs from American pens and an interesting 
cycle of “Mother Goose” rhymes set to music in the 
Chinese manner by Bainbridge Crist, the well known Bos- 
ton composer. An air from Paladilhe’s “Patrie” and Tre- 
harne’s dramatic “Song of France” added a patriotic touch 
to the program. 

The three beautiful Italian airs which Mr. Werrenrath’s 
scholarly curiosity helped him unearth were from such 
forgotten composers of the seventeenth century as Dome- 
nico Sari, Giovanni Bouoncini and Giovanni Legrenzi. 
These songs are beautiful and have that about them that 
suggests spiritual serenity. They might well be pondered 
by other singers. Mr. Werrenrath was particularly effect- 
ive in Schubert’s “Der Doppelganger,” in which there 
was ample opportunity to display this singer’s dramatic 
intensity; Fourdrain’s fascinating “Marins d’Islande”; 
Wolf’s “Liebesgliick”; Engel’s “The Nightingale and I”; 
the charming old Italian airs noted above, and Bainbridge 
Crist’s highly original Chinese “Mother Goose” rhymes— 
melodious, quaint, humorous, fanciful and pleasingly 
diverting. 

Mr. Werrenrath’s rich and manly voice, responsive imag- 
ination, ample skill and clarity of enunciation stamp him 
as a truly great artist. The size, the interest and the con- 
stant pleasure of his audience indicated the success that 
was deservedly his. 


Zimbalist Scores Another Success 


For the first time in some years Efrem Zimbalist, the 
accomplished violinist, gave a recital in Boston on Satur- 
day afternoon, November 3, in Symphony Hall. This art- 
ist appeared here only a fortnight ago as soloist with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, an occasion which evidently 
served to sharpen the desire of local music lovers to hear 
him. Mr. Zimbalist delighted numerous admirers with 
his essentially human playing of an unusually interseting 
program, which included César Franck’s sonata for violin 
and piano, Bach’s chaconne for violin alone, three move- 
ments of Lalo’s “Symphony Espagnole,” and four light 
parlor pieces from the Scandinavian, Tor Aulin, 

Few contemporary violinists possess such sensibility to 
music, such exceeding beauty of tone, such brilliance of 
technic, such mastery of inflections and colors. Mr. Zim- 
balist’s playing always reveals a highly developed sense of 
the beauty and the poetry of music. 


Farrar, Seydel and Hackett in Vermont Concert 


Geraldine Farrar, soprano; Irma Seydel, violinist, and 
Arthur Hackett, tenor, gave a concert Wednesday evening, 
October 24, in the gymnasium of the University of Ver- 
mont, Burlington, Vt. Everybody, of course, was on hand, 
and the throng was quick to respond to the excellent work 
of the three artists. Their popular program included songs 
by Miss Farrar from Mozart, Gounod, Puccini, Massenet, 
Schumann, Moussorgsky and Gretschaninov; solos for 
violin by Miss Seydel from Schubert, Brahms and 
d’Ambrosio, and Kreisler’s arrangement of Dvorak’s “In- 
dian Lament,” and songs by Mr. Hackett from Massenet, 
Dubois, Faure, Purcell, Hageman and Campbell-Tipton. 

Miss Farrar’s rendition of the aria, “Un bel di,” from 
“Madame Butterfly,” and the “Habanera,” from “Car- 
men”; Miss Seydel’s complete mastery of her instrument 
and emotional sensitiveness as evidenced by her finished 
playing of the “Indian Lament,” Dvorak-Kreisler, and 
Brahms’ seventh Hungarian dance, and Mr. Hackett’s per- 
sonality, voice and skill in song, were the conspicuous 
features of the program. 


News From the Studios 


Beryl Smith, violinist, and Edna Stoessel, pianist, both 
successful young musicians, will continue this season to 
share a studio in New Bedford, where they will teach al- 
ternately. This is the third successive season of their pro- 
fessional association. 

Arthur Wilson, vocal teacher, will have the distinction of 
having four of his professional pupils appear in a joint 
program on “Opera Night,” January 24, of the Tremont 
Temple Concert Course. The artists are: Martha At- 
wood Baker, soprano; Emma Ecker, contralto; Normand 
Arnold, tenor, and Frederic Huddy, bass. 

Pupils of Theodore Schroeder are active in public work 
this season. J. Ransel Romine, bass, is now director of 
music in the public schools of Clarksburg, W. Va. Mr. 
Romine recently gave a successful recital in that city, and, 
during November, contemplates another at Oxford, Ohio. 
Alliene Gane, a talented young soprano, will shortly give 
a recital in Nashua, N. H., where she teaches two days 
a week. Eva May Pike, a rising coloratura soprano, has 
numerous bookings, and will give a public recital in Bos- 
ton later in the season. 

Boston Items 

Laura Littlefield, the well known Boston soprano, was 
enthusiastically received in a program of songs at a big 
benefit concert in Brockton, October 20. 

At the Hallowe'en concert at Filene’s on the afternoon 
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of October 31, Evelyn Jeane, soprano, sang the aria, “Un 
bel di,” from “Butterfly,” and the new song, “Goddess of 
Liberty,” by Alexander Steinert, Jr. On the same program 
appeared Emma Ecker, contralto; Ralph Harlow, tenor, 
and George Gould, bass. 

At this time of national crisis, there are many and vari- 
ous — of serving the flag. Guy Maier, pianist, has dis- 
covered a method of doing his “bit.” of more than consid- 
erable importance. Mr. Maier is teaching French several 
evenings each week to the soldiers at Camp Devens, Ayer. 

Four Boston musicians now at Camp Devens, Ayer, have 
been successful in securing appointments in line with their 
abilities. Harrison Keller and Albert Stoessel, violinists, 
are now assistant bandmasters, with the rank of corporal; 
Harrison Potter and Stewart Wille, pianists, have also 
been assigned to band sections, in the capacity of saxo- 
phone players. Mr. Stoessel is a member of the 301 In- 
fantry; Mr. Keller, a member of.the 301 Field Artillery. 

Coes. 


WHERE THEY ARE TO BE 





Grace Kerns, soprano, and Merle Alcock, contralto, 
engaged from the offices of Haensel and Jones for a 
performance of “The Messiah” on December 27 at St. 
Louis, with the St. Louis Choral Pageant Society. From 
the same management .Christine Schutz, contralto; Arthur 
Middleton, baritone, and Frederick Gunster, tenor, for a 
performance of Sullivan’s “Golden Legend” by the same 
society on March 12. 

Leopold Godowsky, pianist, and Paul Althouse, tenor, 
of the Metropolitan Opera, joint concert, Lawrence, 
Mass., December 3. 

Marian Veryl, Des Moines, Iowa, November 8; Dan- 
bury, Conn., December 13: Newark, N. J., January 18. 

Leila Holterhoff, Stamford, Conn., November 19; Bos- 
ton, Mass., November 20; Mattapan, Mass., November 
21; Schenectady, N. Y., December 15; Newark, N. J., De- 
cember 21; New York, January 5. 

Alois Trnka, Stamford, Conn., November 19; Schenect- 
ady, N. Y., December 15; Newark, N. J., December 21. 

Tina Lerner, Evanston, Ill., November 16; Chicago, IIl., 
November 18; Mt. Vernon, Iowa, November 20; Columbus, 
Ohie, November 22: East Orange, N. J., November 26; 
New York, November 27. 


Sandby at Biltmore Musicale 


Herman Sandby, the eminent Danish cellist-composer, 
will make his first appearance of the season in New York 
at the Biltmore Morning Musicale on November 9. Among 
his numbers will be a group of his famous settings of 
Scandinavian folk music, which have become so popular in 
this country. 





MUSICAL COURIER 


Mortimer Kaphan Gives Realistic 
Portrayals of Charles Dickens’ Characters 





Mortimer Kaphan’s portrayals of Dickens’ characters not 
only are entertaining, they are highly educational and up- 
lifting, for the listener is ever ready to realize that the 
characters are something more than fiction; they are real, 
they are human facts in make up, costume and every detail, 





Photo by Kaufmann & Fabry Co., Chicago. 
MORTIMER KAPHAN, 
As Fagin in his realistic portrayals of Charles Dickens’ characters. 


from the famous i!lustrations by Barnard, Phiz and Cruik- 
shank. 

Mr. Kaphan moves his audience with merry laughter by 
his Pickwick, causes it to shudder at the brutalties of Bill 
Sykes, to respond with a sympathetic smile to the undaunted 
optimism of the pompous Wilkins Micawber, thrill at the 
tragic fate of Svdiey Carton in “A Tale of Two Cities,” to 
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sympathize with that sad, but noble, character, the Old 
Grandfather, in “The Old Curiosity Shop,” who cannot 
realize the death of his Little Nell, and causes his audience 
to feel the clammy touch of the writhing, hypocritical 
Uriah Heep. His portrayal of the Old Jew, Fagin, is con- 
sidered a masterpiece. 


Ornstein’s San Francisco Success 





Leo Ornstein, the composer-pianist, made a striking suc- 
cess on the occasion of his recent San Francisco recital, as 
is shown by the following telegram received my his man- 
ager, M. H. Hanson: 

“First recital a tremendous success. Anthony, of the 
Chronicle, writes: ‘As a pianist he is one of the world’s 
masters.’ Redfern Mason, of the Eraminer, writes: ‘He 
belongs to the small clan of artists to whom men apply the 
name genius.’ He was recalled fifteen times and played 
five encores.” 


Twenty-fifth Year of the Musical Art Society 


The Musical Art Society of New York, founded in 1893 
by Dr. Frank Damrosch, who has directed it throughout 
the entire existence, celebrates this year its quadri centen 
nial. In celebration of this fact, there will be two special 
concerts at Carnegie Hall, December 18, 1917 and another 
March 109, 1918. At the Easter concert, it is expected to 
include Palestrina’s “Stabat Mater” and “Wagner's “Love 
Feast of the Apostles” in the program. The latter work 
will be sung in English. Eva Gauthier will be the soloist 
at the Christmas concert. 


Heifetz for Rubinstein Club 

Jascha Heifetz, the youthful violinist whose New York 
debut caused a veritable sensation, has been engaged to ap- 
pear November 17 at the first afternoon musicale of the 
season of the New York Rubinstein Club, Mrs. William 
Rogers Chapman, president, at the Waldorf-Astoria. On 
the same program with Mr. Heifetz will appear Jessie 
Pamplin, who recently returned from South America, 
where she enjoyed marked success as an interpreter of 
song 


Spanish Operetta Heard Here 


A very stirring and melodious operetta called “The Land 
of Joy,” adapted from a Spanish work, opened what ap- 
pears to be a successful run at the Park Theater, New 
York, last week. The piece is full of good waltzes, ap 
pealing melodies, and piquant Spanish dances. The com 
poser of the score is Quinito Valverde, a well known 
Spanish composer, who conducts at the Park Theatre 








New York and Boston 


Acclaim 


CHRISTINE MILLER RECITALS 








© Campbell's Studio-—Winnipeg. 








New York’s Opinion: “Among the Best Type of American Singers” 
Boston's Opinion: “Sings With Skill, Intelligence and Dramatic Intensity” 


Notices in Detail: 
New York, October 23, 1917 


Miss Miller's rich and powerful voice is beautifully. man- 
aged, with fine technical skill; it is spontaneously and easily 
produced, and it is put at the service of a fine taste, a 
penetrating feeling for the poetical, the fervent, the dra- 
matic, the pathetic. There is a wide range of expression 
in her singing.—New York Times. 


Miss Miller’s art as an interpreter of songs has ripened 
and broadened with experience. It may be doubted whether 
she has ever sung with more warmth and intensity of feel- 
ing. And rarely, indeed, have the rich middle tones of her 
mczzo-soprano, or mezzo-contralto as she chooses to call it, 
sounded as full, mellow and vibrant.—New York American. 

Miss Miller is an artist possessed of certain sterling qual- 
ities. Her voice is an excellent one, even in timbre, and 
easily produced. She sings with intelligence.— New York 
Tribune. 


Miss Miller, who conspicuously represents the finer aspi- 
rations among the best type of the American singer, gave 
a recital last evening at Aeolian Hall that had a touch of 


the notable within it. Miss Miller has one of the best con 
tralto voices to be heard in America, but if is her assured 
and intelligent employment of it in the service of assured 
and intelligent interpretation of what she sings that makes 
the beauty of the voice itself a continuously active rather 
than a merely receptive matter of interest Last evening 
the voice was in superb condition. It pealed forth with the 
smooth clearness of a trumpet, and without a flaw. The 
singer was plainly alive with her singing and expended her 
seli without stint.--New York Journal. 


Miller has trained her voice which by na 
a point which enables her to 
f musical emotion 


Miss Christine 
ture was rich and full to 
give free expression to a whole gamut of 
Her enunciation is so clear that there is no need of a book 
of words to tell what she is singing about.—New York 


World. 
Miss Miller sings with a polish that is good to hear 


enunciation is good, and she interprets her songs in 
artistic and expressive manner.--New York Herald. 


Boston, October 25, 1917 


Miss Miller has an unusually fine voice, rich, womanly, 
pessionate, and she sings with skill, intelligence and dra- 
mati¢ intensity. The singer's diction was excellent jin Eng- 
lish and the clarity of her enunciation in French such as 
to make her preliminary explanations of the French songs 
superfluous. But it was_a pleasure to listen to her well 
trained speaking voice.— Boston Herald. 


In all her songs Miss Miller displayed a voice of good 
compass, ample volume and excellent finish and equality of 
tone, together with a commendably distinct diction. There 
was evidence of considerable dramatic instinct, especially in 
the Shaw and Fourdrain songs.—Advertiser. 


Migs Miller's very considerable sustaining power, her rich 
and full lower tones were contagious and stirring. For the 

st, her control, her variety of means, her clarity of dic 
fon. her tonal resonance, perpetually held 
admiration.—_Boston Transcript. 


her hearers in 


Miss Miller gave pleasure by the warmth of her voice 
her sincerity, as an interpreter and her clear enunciation of 


English text.— Boston Post. 


Miss Miller is a splendid contralto and _is considered in 
many ways a model by singing experts.—Christian Science 


Monitor. 


Management: HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 
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MUSICAL COURIER 
REVIEW OF NEW MUSIC 


CARL FISCHER 


Twelve masterpieces for string quartet selected and 
edited by Joseph Zoellner. The composers drawn upon are 
Bach, Haydn, Ippolitoff-Ivanoff, Petr, Schubert, Skilton, 
Therm, Valensin, and Veit. The compositions are mod- 
erately short, but they are by no means children’s or young 
players’ pieces. The twelve numbers make exactly nine- 
teen pages of music for the first violin, though seven of 
the dozen have but one page each. It will be seen, there- 
fore, that this Zoellner collection is a welcome addition to 
the repertoire of string players who often have not space 
enough on their programs for a quartet. Each composi- 
tion is fingered and bowed. 


Willem Willeke 

“Canzonette,” for violin and piano, moderately difficult, 
bright, thoroughly in the spirit of violin music of the 
florid school. The piano accompaniment is also written in 
a most effective manner for the keyboard. Evidently this 
composer has the facile technic of the trained writer. 


Hallett Gilberté 

“The Devil's Love Song,” a grim and gruesome concert 
number with a touch of humor. The music is perfectly 
suited to the subject and the words, which, however, are 
not likely to attract the sentimental public very strongly. 
Louis Graveure sings the song. 


Homer N. Bartlett 

“Old Glory,” a patriotic song of America with chorus. 
The sentiment is good and the music appropriate, though 
it has nothing in it to distinguish it from the solid and 
square cut national songs of old England. It would do 
very well as a companion song to “Here’s a Health Unto 
His Majesty” of the time of King Charles, both in charac- 
ter and rhythm. Presumably patriotic songs must all be 
more or less alike. 
Fritz Kreisler (in collaboration with Reinhold Warlich) 


“Ballads from the Scotch Minstrelsy,” arranged with 
new piano accompaniments, modern harmonies, and gener- 
ally made suitable for the concert programs of today. The 
Scotch songs selected are: “The Piper o’ Dundee,” “The 
Bonnie Earl o’ Moray,” “Leezie Lindsay,” “The Praise 
of Islay” and “Loch Lomond.” These new versions cer- 
tainly preserve the spirit of the old days as well as give an 
added charm in the way of accompaniments, 


Myer’s “Revelation to the Vocal World” 


“A Revelation to the Vocal World” is the title of a 
sixty page booklet by Edmund J. Myer, author of “Vocal 
Reinforcement,” 1891; “Position and Action in Singing,” 
1897; “The Renaissance of the Vocal Art,” 1902; “The 
Vocal Instructor,” 1913, and other works on the singing 
voice. This is a work of ten chapters with a prologue 
and epilogue. Mr. Myer is the well known vocal authority, 
only teacher of Theo Karle, as well as other leading sing- 
ers in the concert, church and operatic world, He says 
much of absorbing interest for singers and aspiring sing- 
ers. The prologue states: 

Just a word before the curtain goes up; a word of advice and 
a word of warning. 

If you are a singer,a teacher or a student, you will surely find 
within the covers of this little book, if you search carefully and 
with open mind, a pen picture of yourself, a pen picture of your 
vocal self, 4 

If you understand the great truths and principles here given, 
especially if you study and practise them, the picture will be pleas- 
ing, satisfactory, and may even be beautiful to your mental vision, 
and to your emotional singing nature, your inner, higher self. 

On the other hand, if the picture of self which you see here 
in your mind's eye does not meet with your approval; if it shows 
you the ugly, leopard spots of your vocal work; if it shows you 
the unnatural, artificial things you are doing, then, if you have 
not the open mind, if your senses are warped and dwarfed by 
prejudice, then you will most likely throw this little book down 
and say, “Rot; ali rot!” i 

However, I warn you that in spite of yourself you will have 
seen your vocal picture, ugly as it may be, you will have seen 
yourself vocally as others see you. 4 3 

Again I warn you that having once seen the picture you will 
never be able to eradicate it entirely from your memory. e 
vision will continually come up before you if you continue to do 
the things that suggest it. 

There vill, no doubt, be some who will be moved to go back 
and see the picture again, and they are the ones, who the more 
they look at both pictures, will find the ugly picture growing 
dimmer and dimmer, and the desirable picture growing brighter and 
brighter. 

I am giving briefly in this little work some of the great under- 
lying, fundamental truths and principles of voice; _truths and 
principles that are nature’s demand for the correct artistic produc- 
tion, reinforcement and control of the singing voice. Sad 
Especially do I want to call attention to the great principle of 
absolute, automatic breath control, nature’s greatest technical gift 
to the singer. x 

This principle of automatic breath contrél is the greatest vocal 
principle, Sookaloatie solved and definitely settled, in the history 
and science of voice and the art of song. ; 

As someone has said, “Words may paint shadows—only feelings 
can sense realities.” Allow me to say, words may paint great 


s—-onl yerience can verify them. 
truths—-only expe c y ieacceen th Rican 
Carnegie Hall Studio, New York City, 1917. 


A Concert for the “Smoke” Fund 


Sunday evening, October 28, saw a monster entertain- 
ment at the New York Hippodrome, which was attended by 
an audience that crowded the great house from pit to dome 
and added materially to the fund for “smokes for the sol- 
diers and sailors, which was the beneficiary of the even- 
ing. De Wolf Hopper was the practiced and efficient an- 
nouncer, and one of his most effective speeches was to the 
effect that Messrs. Keith and Albee, the vaudeville man- 
agers, had presented a check for $5,000 to the fund. as 

On the program of the evening were several musica 
features of the first rank. Claudia Muzio, regal in a stun- 
ning white gown, sang “Un bel di,” from “Madame But- 
terfly,” a role which she has never done at the Metropoli- 
tan, and then astonished her hearers by changing all of a 
sudden from a dramatic soprano into a coloratura aos 
singing the waltz song from Romeo and Juliet” wit 


id capital effect. ‘ 
zy, Ro : merican contralto, contributed an 


Margaret Keyes, the A 1 
oe yg oss “Les Huguenots,” followed by Oley Speaks 
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“When the Boys Come Home.” Miss Keyes has made a 
place for herself in the concert field and her singing always 
wins success, 

Amparito Farrar gave a fine rendition of the famous aria 
from “Cavalleria Rusticana,” and then sang Fritzi Scheff’s 
famous “Kiss Me Again,” from “Mlle. Modiste.” Her 
voice is one of rich quality, the upper notes of crystalline 
purity. 

None of the three artists failed to receive the reward of 
hearty approbation for her contribution to the entertain- 
ment, a reward well earned and heartily deserved. 


“Chu Chin Chow” Opened Brilliantly 


The much advertised “Chu Chin Chow,” which has been 
running successfully in London for two years, had its 
American premiére Monday evening, October 22, at the 
Manhattan Opera House, under the management of Messrs. 
Elliott, Comstock and Gest. 

The piece is described on the program as: “A musical 
tale of the East, told by Oscar Asche, set to music by 
Frederick Norton, and staged by E. Lyall Livete. The or- 
chestra under the direction of Gustave Ferrari.” 

Imagine “Kismet” and “Sumurun” rolled into one and 
multiplied by six, then you will have an idea of the charm 
and the sumptuous splendor of the stage pictures and cos- 
tumes in this production. It is a spectacle whose variety, 
unabating interest, extreme brilliancy have not been sur- 
passed in the stage history of New York. Often the pic- 
turesqueness and tastefulness of the scenes reminded one 
of the best moments in the creations of Bakst and Diaghileff 
in the Ballet Russe. Truly exotic and Oriental was every 
detail offered to the eye. 

As the plot concerns itself with such an ancient story 
as the fairy tale about Ali Baba and his forty thieves, it 
need not be retold in this review. The narrative is treated 
in a novel way, being part melodrama, part burlesque, part 
musical comedy, part grand opera. The score is thoroughly 
English and has hardly any Chinese or other Oriental color 
or atmosphere, The melodies are of the distinctly surface 
kind and the lyric numbers belong to the ballad school. 
In other words, no Stravinsky, Debussy or Strauss, has 
here written music to fasten attention on itself and distract 
from the gorgeous stage doings. 

Of the singing cast, a remarkably good one, Tessa Kosta 
does the best soprano work and acts charmingly, Florence 
Reed and Tyrone Power carry the leading histrionic parts 
authoritatively and fascinatingly. Henry Dixey, as Ali 
Baba, suggests the volatility and flexibility of Loge, in 
“Rhinegold.” George Rasely, in the role of Mur-Al-Huda, 
the lover, reveals himself as an actor of decided talent, 
who makes a manly appearance and creates the atmosphere 
of youth and romance. His tenor voice is of most agree- 
able quality and he employs it with real art. He scored a 
striking success, 

The audience, consisting of the very cream of New 
York’s artistic and fashionable circles, received “Chu Chin 
Chow” with unstinted enthusiasm. It is sure to have a 
long run here. 


Choral Work With the Philharmonic Orchestra 


The programs of the Philharmonic Society of New York 
for the coming season will contain ree choral works. 
Early in the season the “Dante” symphony of Liszt will 
be performed. The Beethoven Society has been selected 
for the assisting women’s chorus. Helen Stanley will sing 
the soprano solo. 

The ninth symphony of Beethoven will be played by the 
orchestra in January, with the assistance of the Philhar- 
monic Chorus (Louis Koemmenich, conductor), as the fea- 
ture of the Philharmonic’s Brahms-Beethoven cycle. The 
Philharmonic Chorus is not connected with the Philhar- 
monic Society, although the two organizations will occa- 
sionally co-operate. 

The third choral performance on this season’s Philhar- 
monic program is Gustav Mahler’s third symphony, which 
will be heard on this occasion for the first time in New 
York. The St. Cecilia Club, a women’s chorus of one 
hundred and twenty voices (Victor Harris, conductor), 
and a boys’ choir trained by T. Tertius Noble, organist of 
St. Thomas’ Church, and red Darlington Richards, organist 
of St. James’ Episcopal Church, will co-operate with the 
Philharmonic in the presentation of the Mahler symphony. 

A supplementary subscription has been opened at Car- 
negie Hall for the remaining eleven Thursday evening and 
fifteen Friday afternoon concerts. 


Harold Henry Changes Managers 


Harold Henry, the gifted American pianist, will be 
hooked hereafter by his personal representative, John 
Anderson, Room 613, 64 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, 
to whom all correspondence concerning Mr. Henry should 
be addressed. Mr. Henry will open his season with his ap- 
pearances in Chicago with the Chicago Symphony Orches- 
tra, on November 9 and 10, and will be heard in recital in 
the same city on November: 22. 


Guy Maier to Teach at Mannes School 


Guy Maier, the young Boston pianist, whose concert suc- 
cesses have brought,.him to the forefront these past few 
seasons, will teach on Monday of each week at the David 
Mannes Music School, 154 East Seventeenth street, New 
York. For the present, Mr, Maier will leave Boston on 
Sunday and return to that city Monday night. Later he 
anticipates spending the entire week end in New York. 


Seagle Resumes Teaching November 12 
Oscar Seagle came back to New York from Schroon 
Lake the second day of November, but immediately had 
to hurry away to fulfill a week of concert engagements. 
He will be back in New York, however, to open his Car- 
negie Hall studio on November 12. Seagle is one of those 
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fortunate people who always has a waiting list of pupils 
for his classes. During the past summer he had at one 
time some fifty-five pupils working with him at Schroon 
Lake. He has just bought a 200 acre estate about a mile 
from the village, and will make it his permanent summer 
headquarters, 


Immense Audience Hears the Alcocks 





On October 25, Merle Alcock, contralto, and Bechtel 
Alcock, tenor, appeared at Cape Girardeau, Mo. “The 
Alcocks filled a return engagement before the largest audi- 
ence with one or two exceptions, ever assembled to hear 
a musical program here,” declared the Daily Republican 
of that city. “Probably only the crowds gathered to hear 
a symphony concert exceeded in size the outpouring for 
the Alcocks. Spontaneous applause greeted their various 
solos and duets. There was a warmth stretching between 
them and the great audience plainly discernible, and the 
result was that both artists gave their best and scored a 
triumph. They are educating us and some of these fine 
days, the city will hear much more of them and of other 
artists. They set a standard and other numbers will have 
to correspond to win the approval of the people.” 


Greta Torpadie in Syracuse 





Greta Torpadie opened her concert season with a dis- 
tinct success at Syracuse, N. Y., to which the Syracuse 
» 

Post-Standard bears witness, as follows 

Miss Torpadie is young, attractive and sings with a simplicity 
that is refreshing. In her pianissimo tones she possesses an un- 
uually beautiful quality. Her numbers were well chosen, and it 
was a delight to listen to her reading of the words of the Scan- 
dinavian group. Her other groups were French and English, and 
she concluded with an encore, “C arry Me Back to Old Virginia,” 
to which she gave a wealth of sentiment. The audience gave the 
singer a real ovation. 


Bauer’s New York Program 





At his first piano recital this season in Aeolian Hall, 
New York, Saturday afternoon, November 10, Harold 
Bauer will play among other numbers a Beethoven sonata, 
the Brahms rhapsody in B minor, the Schumann “Wald- 
scenen,” the thirteenth Liszt rhapsody and smaller works 
by Albeniz, Rameau, Liszt, Couperin and Chopin. 


Fitzsimmons-Engler Wedding at Victoria 





The Musica Courter has received the wedding an- 
nouncement of Charlotte Margaret Engler, of Victoria, 
3ritish Colu:nbia, and Ernest Elwyn Fitzsimmons, a prom- 
inent musician of Seattle, and correspondent in that city 
for the Musicat Courter. The ceremony took place on 
Monday, October 8, at Victoria. 
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Howard D. Barlow Directs Initial 
Community Sing at Charlotte, N. C. 





Howard D. Barlow is another young American who is 
giving his time and his talents to his country, having al- 
ready done excellent work as a song leader. For some time 
he has been directing the work at Camp Greene, and on 
Saturday, October 27, he. directed the first big community 

‘sing” at Charlotte, N. C. When questioned regarding his 
work Mr. Barlow ‘said, “European armies are singing as 
they march and fight, and I am sure that Americans can 
beat them at all three. Napoleon said the morale of the 
army counts as three to one. Sir Douglas Haig says that 
a singing army is a winning army. So it is essential that 
we learn to sing as well as shoot. The effort of singing 
on the spirit of the troops is tremendous. The sparkle in 
their eyes and the smile on their faces show that they 
enjoy it. Let us keep them singing,” and that is just what 
Mr. Barlow is doing. Those who have seen his work 
among the soldiers are enthusiastic in their praise of the 
results he obtains. Under the Fosdick Commission on 
Training Camp Activities, Mr. Barlow will continue his 
excellent work. He expects soon to be attached to one 
of the contingents going to France and to sail with it in 
the near future. 

Mr. Barlow is a pupil of Cornelius Rubner, and is also 
a composer of much ability. His latest work, a tone poem, 
“Marpessa,” which was given a successful premiére at the 
music festival held in Bay View, Mich., in August, pos- 
sibly may have a New York performance this winter, 


Augette Forét’s Costume Recitals 





At the September 30 meeting of the Globe Music Club, 
New York City, Augette Forét scored a very pronounced 
success in a group cf seven Breton songs which she gave 
in costume, The effectiveness of these numbers was still 
further enhanced by the fact that Mme. Forét not only 
gave the history of the song as well but also a word picture 
which added to the vividness of its appeal. These songs 
ran the gamut of human emotions, and at the conclusion, 
the enthusiastic audience recalled her again and again. 
Maurice la Farge was at the piano. 

Mme. Forét has been equally successful at the various 
camps, where she has sung before the “boys in khaki.” Just 
recently, she has been singing at the Woman’s Service 
League, Madison avenue, helping i in the entertaining of the 
French soldiers who are in town. On one of the same 
programs, Anna Hegan Rice, author of “Mrs. Wiggs of 
the Cabbage Patch,” and Ruth Draper were also contrib- 
utors. 

In February, Mme. Forét expects to make a Southern 
tour. Her Japanese and French songs are in great demand 
for they have a musical and an historical value quite apart 
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from their own quaint charm. By the aid of the costume, 
also, she is able to bring these countries to the very door of 
the people. Recently she sang at a private musicale, and 
before people who have lived in Japan gave some of the 
Japanese songs. Every one who heard her was delighted 
and enthusiastic in their praise of her work, declaring that 
she sang them exactly as the native Japanese would, 


Caselotti Artist-Pupils in Recital 

Guido H. Caselotti, the well known New York vocal 
master, presented three artist-pupils in recital on Friday 
pa October 26, in the Wanamaker Auditorium, New 

ork. 

The participants were Antonio Augenti, Madeline Lucas 
and Maude Lucas 

Mr. Augenti, who possesses a well developed and beauti- 
ful tenor voice, opened the program. His singing won in- 
Stantaneous recognition. 

Madeline Lucas’ singing of “Ritorno Vincitor” (“Aida), 
Verdi, was well received. Her voice is a soprano of much 
beauty. 

Maude Lucas, contralto, sang with artistic finish Saint- 
Saéns’ “Mon cceur s’ouvre 4 ta voix,” from “Samson and 
Delilah.” She was greatly applauded. 

In the presentation of these three pupils Mr. Caselotti 
demonstrated that his style and method of teaching are 
productive of artistic results. Mr. Caselotti’s accompani- 
ments materially aided the singers in the successful rendi- 
tion of their respective numbers. 


Margaret Abbott at the Worcester Festival 





Margaret Abbott won much commendation as soloist at 
the Worcester Festival. Following are three press quo 
tations: 

Margaret Abbott's beautiful voice obviously pleased her audience 
she was recalled several times but did not sing again.—Worcester 
Gazette 

Margaret Abbott sang with care, good quality of tone and was 


thoughtful in ensemble. Her voice has beauty and is well tempered 


and controlled. It would be more than ordinarily interesting to 
to hear Miss Abbott, whose sincerity and intelligence were appre 
ciated, on other occasions.—-Worcester Telegram. 

Margaret Abbott commended herself to the audience by her sin 
cerity and the beautiful — of her voice Boston Post 


Sara Sokolsky-Freid in New Studio 





Sara Sokolsky-Freid, concert pianist and organist, has 
appeared in New York recitals at Aeolian Hall, and on tour 
during the past two years, winning for herself hosts of 
admirers. She has just moved into her new studio, 174 
Madison avenue, New York, where she will devote part of 
her time to teaching. 
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MONDAY, OCTOBER 29 


Arthur Middleton, Baritone 


One of the most enjoyable programs heard by this re- 
viewer thus far this season at Aeolian Hall, was that 
offered by Arthur Middleton, baritone, on Monday evening, 
October 29. 

(hese were Mr. Middleton's programmed numbers: 
Melt, I Burn!” and air, “O Ruddier 
Than the Cherry!” from “Acis and Galatea,” Handel; “Where’er 
You Walk,” Handel; “Some Rival Has Stolen My True Love 
Away,” Surrey air, arranged by Lucy Broadwood; “My Lovely 
Celia,” George Munro; “The Pretty Creature,” Lane Wilson; “Der 
Wanderer,” Schubert; “Der Asra,” Rubinstein; “Die Ablésung,” 
Hollaender; “Der Zieger,"’ Kaun; “Le Tambour Major,” Thomas; 

Povero Marinar,”” Mililotti; “Largo al Factotum,” Rossini; Kip- 
ling ballads—‘Follow Me ‘Ome,” Bell; “Smuggler’s Song,” er- 
nocha'n; “Mother o' Mine,” Taurs; “Danny Deever,” Damrosch. 

The singer was in excellent form and the big audience 
heard one of the finest of voices, mellow, sympathetic, 
resonant and clear throughout a remarkable range and 
directed by a well poised mental conception of the songs 
and arias set forth, 

The Handel numbers disclosed an enviable pliancy and 
flexibility of voice and fine command of the long florid 
passages. The three ballads which followed were ex- 
cellent examples of that particular style of song. In this 
Mr. Middleton showed himself to be particularly at home 
while the German group showed his familiarty with the 
art of Lieder interpretation. The popular “Largo al Facto- 
tum,” in lighter vein, was given a rousing reception. 

The Kipling ballads, given with verve and dash added 
one more convincing proof of the singer’s versatility. 

Mr. Middleton’s mature art was evident throughout the 
entire program. His purity of diction was conspicuous 
and his skill in pianissimo particularly notable.. He was 
greeted by a big audience, in which were many of the 
vocal brotherhood. It was an audience which showed its 
approval of Mr. Middleton's singing art, program, in no 
uncertain manner. The baritone perforce must add many 
encores, 

Rodney Saylor was the accompanist. 


Recitative, “I Rage, I 


George Harris, Jr., in Song Recital 


With a following such as George Harris, Jr., has estab- 
lished, it is not surprising that so large and fashionable 
an audience attended his recital at Aeolian Hall on Monday 
afternoon, October 29. Mr. Harris, who has long been 
known as interpreter of song par excellence, was in good 
voice and brought to the interpretation of the program all 
his accustomed artistic finish. Mr. Harris’ programs are 
always out of the ordinary, and as effective as they are 
unusual, There were many novelties of value. His own 
new song, “Up Hill,” proved to be a capital recital number, 
and drew much applause. Barbirolli’s “Le Credo Patriot- 
ique,” sung for the first time in New York, was an effective 
martial number and was given with great vigor by the 
singer. 

This was the program: 

Recitative and aria, from “Judas Maccabeus,” Handel; “Mich 
kann kein Zweifel stéren” (with violin obligato), “Sieh’ was die 
Liebe tut” (with violin obligato), Bach; “Chanson Triste,” “Ex- 
tase,” “L'Invitation au Voyage,” “Le Manoir de Rosemonde,” “La 
Vie Antérieure,” Duparc; aria from “Eugen Onegin,” Tschaikow- 
sky; “The Rose and the Nightingale,” cavatina from “Snyegou- 
rotehka,” Rimsky-Korsakoff; “Answers,” “The Raising of Lazarus,” 
“Romance” from “Alyeko,” Rachmaninoff; “The Morning Dew,” 
“Lord Rendal,” English folksongs; “The Sweetheart in the Army, 
arranged by Howard Brockway; “Up Hill,” George Harris, ye 
“Le Credo Patriotique” (first time in New York), Barbirolli; “The 
Battle Hymn of the Republic.” 

Musicianship and deep feeling were apparent in his in- 
terpretation of the many songs. Of technical matters, his 
breath control is deserving of special mention. He was as- 
sisted by Reber Johnson, violinist, who played obligato to 
the two Bach numbers. Erno Rappée’s accompaniments 
were an important part in the successful results of the 


concert, 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 30 
Letz String Quartet Debut 


October 30 at 
Aeolian Hall on the occasion of the first appearance of 


Many musical notables were present 
the newly formed Hans Letz Quartet. These notables 
included young and old artists, many of them violinists 
themselves, who came to criticise the new combination. 
When the concert ended there was only enthusiastic praise, 
for the entire evening was one of unalloyed enjoyment. 
On their first appearance they were given a hearty recep- 
tion, and following each movement of every number of 
the program this reception grew into warm enthusiasm. 
Haydn's quartet in G major, in which the suave tone of 
Leader Letz was prominent, and the clear cut, playful presto 
evoked rounds of ’pplause. Perhaps some of the tempos of 
Beethoven's quartet in F minor were a little hastened, but 
this made for added brilliancy. There was beautiful unity, 
with no question of predominant instruments, throughout 
this quartet, which, while a later work, is, nevertheless, in 
Beethoven's clearest vein. } 

A new quartet in E flat by Leo Weiner, op. 4, finished 
the evening. The composer is a young Hungarian, pro- 
fessor of composition at the Royal Academy of Music, 
Budapesth. It is full of charming variety, with unusual 
difficulties in spots and includes motifs of purely Hun- 
garian origin. The scherzo is in distinctly Hungarian 
style, using the scale associated with the music of that 
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country. Increasing applause followed each movement, and 
at the close all four performers were recalled to the 
platform. 

The Letz Quartet appeared for the second time in New 
eg at the People’s Chamber Music concerts, Novem- 
ver 2, 


Edward Morris, Pianist 


Edward Morris, a young pianist who was heard here 
for the first time last season, appeared at Aeolian Hall, on 
Tuesday afternoon, October 30. His principal number was 
the Beethoven sonata, op. 27, in which he displayed ad- 
mirable technic and a good,.-clean cut tone which was 
agreeable. If in adhering to accuracy, which one found to 
be a strong point of his work, Mr. Morris did not bring 
enough color into his work, experience will no doubt rem- 
edy that defect. IIowever, in the Schumann “Der Con- 
trabandiste” he did fuse some brilliancy with his other 
technical qualities. His opening number, the Beethoven 
prelude and fugue in E minor, was played with ease and 
skill, as was the “Light and Airy” which followed. His 
other numbers were by Rachmaninoff, Palmgren, Mosz- 
kowski and Liszt. 


Geraldine Marwick and Burton Cornwall 


Before a small audience, Geraldine Marwick, soprano, 
and Burton Cornwall, baritone, were heard in a song re- 
cital at the Princess Theatre, Tuesday afternoon, October 
30. Due probably to the inclemency of the weather, the 
damp, small assemblage was undemonstrative to the efforts 
of the recitalists, who were heard in the following 
program : 

Dialogue from “‘Elijah,” Mendelssohn; “Infelice! e tuo credevi,” 
from “Ernani,” Verdi; “Du Christ avec ardeur,” from ‘La Mort 
de Jeanne d’Arc,” Soubers: “Das Veilchen,” Mozart; “Marien- 
wuermchen,” Schumann; “Ich grolle nicht,” “Widmung,” Schu- 
mann; “Saida,”” Matthews; “Ecstasy,” Rummel; “One Year (1914- 
tgt8) Burleigh; “Rolling Down to Rio,” German, and ‘Magnetic 
Waltz,” Arditi. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 31 


Mona Holesco, Soprano 


Mona Holesco, a Danish soprano, had some interesting 
tative and Russian songs on her program when she ap- 
peared in recital at Aeolian Hall, New York, on Wednes- 
day afternoon, October 31. Her voice in some respects 
is of lovely quality, but she has not as yet perfect con- 
trol over her upper range. Her diction was good and she 
sang with intelligence and good style. 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 1 


Alice Gentle’s New York Debut 


Alice Gentle, mezzo-soprano, formerly with the Manhat- 
tan Opera Company, under Hammerstein, who sang with 
much success last season in Milan, gave an interesting song 
recital at Carnegie Hall, New York, on November 1. Pos- 


sibly her operatic work has done much toward giving her - 


song interpretation finish and cachet, but at no time did 
she outstep the limits of the concert stage. The aria 
“Pace, Mio Dio,” from “Forza del Destino,” which opened 
the program, served admirably to display Miss Gentle’s 
dramatic ability and the fine range of her voice—a big, 
rounded one of a peculiar richness, combined with a fresh- 
ness that was indeed pleasing. Whether it was a light 
graceful French song or a difficult Russian number, Miss 
Gentle succeeded in portraying each mood in a manner 
which bespoke excellent musicianship and a complete un- 
derstanding of all that she undertook. She gave something 
more than the mere technic of the songs; she gave the 
true impression of each composer. Her work was free 
from any tendency to slip off key or into a monotonous 
trend. Intelligible diction added to the general effect, In 
a word, the singer’s efforts demonstrated that she was also 
a concert artist of the highest attainments. 

The first half of the program contained songs by Bauer, 
Deremeaux, Kramer, Chadwick, Watts, Cator and Beach, 
besides three songs by John Alden Carpenter. French and 
Russian were among the numbers of the last groups. 
Among these were: “Polyubila,” “Zdies chorosho” and 
“Krusolov” by Rachmaninoff, and “Kitayanka” by Rebi- 
koff, which had to be repeated. Debussy’s “C’est 1’ Extase 
Langoureuse” was magnificently done, also Cui’s “Three 
Birds,” Moussorgsky’s “The Beetle” and “Hopak” closed 
the program effectively. Mildred Turner-Bianco gave 
splendid support at the piano. 


Eva Gauthier in Unique Program 


One would have to search far indeed to find a more 
varied and more interesting program than that which Eva 
Gauthier presented at Aeolian Hall, on Thursday evening, 
November 1, assisted by Marcel Hansotte, at the piano. 
Mme. Gauthier is at her best in songs of the French chan- 
son style, her excellent diction and consummate art caus- 
ing her work to be thoroughly enjoyable. Her first group 
consisted of old French folksongs, arranged by Paul Lad- 
miranlt and Maurice Emmanuel, which served as an ex- 
cellent introduction. Three songs, “Nicolette,” “Trois 
beaux oiseaux du Paradis” and “Rondo,” words and music 
by Maurice Ravel, were marked “First time in America,” 
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and judging from the acclaim with which Mme. Gauthier’s 
singing was rewarded, they will be heard again. In honor 
of Theodore Dubois’ eightieth birthday celebration, Mme. 
Gauthier gave that composer's “L’adieu,” the remainder 
of her third group consisting of “Je ne veux pas autre 
chose” (Widor), “La Chevelure” (Debussy) and “L’aur- 
ore” (Widor). Mme. Gauthier has spent much time in 
the Orient and interest naturally attached itself to the 
group of five poems of ancient China and Japan by Charles 
T. Griffes, in which she had the assistance of the composer 
at the piano. These songs are based on the five and six 
tone scales and are charming examples of Oriental music. 
Three Japanese lyrics by Igor Strawinsky were given a 
first performance, Mme. Gauthier being aided by two flutes, 
two clarinets, piano, two violins, one vicla and cello. The 
effects achieved are decidedly ultra-modern and the audi- 
ence seemed much amused. Another number marked first 
time was the aria, “Salut a toi, soleil de l’Orient” from 
Rimsky-Korsakoff's, “Coq D'Or.” Her final group con- 
sisted of “Instant” (Rabaud), “Serenade Florentine” (Ern- 
est Moret), “Coeur Solitaire” (1.eon Moreau) and “Des 
pas de sabots” (Raoul Laparra). 

A good-sized and most appreciative audience was in at- 
tendance. 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 2 


Raymond Wilson’s Piano Recital 


_ Raymond Wilson, of the faculty of Syracuse University, 
is a fine pianist in the sense that he does all things finely. 
This he demonstrated at Aeolian Hall, November 2, 
in a program which ran from Rameau to Liszt and 
Debussy. That the good sized audience thought so too was 
discernible in the lavish applause showered on the young 
pianist, well deserved, for he is sincere, clean cut in his 
technic, and knows how to get his effects. A menuet, 
tambourin and capriccio, by Schubert, Rameau and Dan- 
drieu, respectively, but all in Godowsky’s modernized tech- 
nical transcription, opened the program unconvyentionally, 
bringing him his first round of applause. There followed 
Chopin's sonata in B flat minor (the funeral march played 
too fast), Schumann’s “Childhood Scenes,” three Debussy 
pieces (much played nowadays), and the List etudes, 
“Ricordanze” and “Mazeppa.” It was in these two that he 
attained combined poetic and interpretative heights, for the 
“Ricordanza” became indeed a “Sweet Remembrance,” pol- 
ished, poetically beautiful in detail; and the “Wild Horse- 
man” of Liszt was done in heroic fashion. Continued ap- 
plause brought several encores, namely, the Liszt sonetto in 
G flat, MacDowell polonaise (also played too fast), and a 
Delibes staccato transcription. The pianist is a product of 
study in America, able to stand among the best of any land. 
An immense wreath was sent him by friends of the New 
York State Music Teachers’ Association, and some ten 
recalls were well deserved. 


Franklin Riker and Lois Long in Joint Recital 


Franklin Riker, tenor, and Lois Long, sopranc (Mrs. 
Riker), sang together and separately in their recital at 
Aeolian Hall on the evening of November 2. In duets they 
showed an excellent knowledge of how to attain correct 
balance hetween the voices. Saint-Saén’s charming duet, 
“Pastorale,” was the most delightful single number of the 
evening. Miss Long in her solo work displayed a purely 
lyric soprano voice, of pleasing quality and well handled. 
Mr. Riker is a musician of parts, and he brought unusual 
intelligence to the interpretation of his part of the pro- 
gram. Not the least interesting numbers were Mr. Riker’s 
own song, “Thy Beauty,” which he sang excellently, and his 
duet, “Oh! Let us Love,” which made a pleasant close 
to the scheduled program. There was a large and appre- 
ciative audience. Edward Falck’s accompaniments were 
unsatisfactory throughout. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 3 


Schumann-Heink’s Only Recital— 
Florence Ffrench Shares in the Honors 


With every available seat of Carnegie Hall occupied and 
some two hundred additional chairs placed upon the stage, 
Ernestine Schumann-Heink gave her only New York re- 
cital of this season last Saturday afternoon. The great 
diva was in glorious voice and delighted her innumerable 
admirers by the beauty of tone and the sterling interpre- 
tation that have made her an example of excellence for 
other contraltos of the world, 

The recital opened with the recitative and aria, “Armida,” 
from “Rinaldo,” by Handel, sung in Italian, in which aria 
her glorious organ was heard to best advantage. This was 
followed by Bach’s “My Heart Ever Faithful,” and as a 
concluding number of her first group she sang “Ich liebe 
dich,” by Beethoven, in the Schumann-Heink incomparable 
fashion. Her second group was as follows: “Die Junge 
Nonne,” “Haidenréslcin,” Schubert ; “Wiegenlied,” Brahms ; 
“Traum Durch die Dammerung,” Strauss ; “None But the 
Lonely Heart,” Tschaikowsky; “Agnus Dei,” Bizet. 

Each selection was most artistically rendered and one 
could hear on every side the exclamation, “There is Only one 
Schumann-Heink.”. More need not be written ‘concern- 
ing this great artist, except to say that the English and 
American groups which concluded her program were distin- 
guished by the really surprising manner in which she enun- 
ciated the English text. Mme. Schumann-Heink may, have 
a strong foreign accent, but surely her English és pure 
when she sings. 

Florence Ffrench, the American-Irish soprano who made 
her professional debut last year at Orchestra Hall in Chi- 
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cago, gave a splendid account of herself in the aria from 
Puccini’s “Tosca,” “Vissi d’arte,” in which she scored 
admirably. In the English group which followed Miss 
Ffrench revealed a voice of sympathetic quality, well col- 
ored and superbly guided. 

Miss Ffrench, who is still in her teens, has, besides a 
voice, intelligence, poise, magnetism and personality, and 
also makes a striking appearance on the stage. She should 
go far in the career she has chosen for a vocation. The 
young singer was escorted on the stage by Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink amid thunderous applause. At the conclusion 
of her group, Miss Ffrench was the recipient of many 
floral tributes, which, added to those of Mme. Schumann- 
Heink, formed a parterre at the foot of the recitalist. 

Vladimir Dubinsky, the Russian talented cellist, came in 
for a great part of the enjoyment of the afternoon through 
his reading of the “Variations Symphoniques” by Boell- 
man. Mr. Dubinsky, who, by the way, was accorded a 
rousing reception, had to give an extra number, which was 
also well played and met with the full sanction of the vast 
audience. Besides playing as soloist, Mr. Dubinsky played 
the cello obligato for Mme. Schumann-Heink in the Bizet 
selection. 

Edith Evans played artistic accompaniments for both the 
recitalists. 

At the close of the concert, Mme, Schumann-Heink, 
after singing the first verse of “My Country, ’Tis of Thee,” 
delivered a little speech exalting “Our Boys.” “They are 
wonderful boys; help them and comfort them, mothers, 
sisters and sweethearts. For a moment I lost control of 
myself. You will excuse me when you understand a 
mother’s heart.” A truly pathetic speech from the heart of 
one of the world’s greatest artists. 


“Christmas Cheer” Concert 


The Star Benefit Concert for the Christmas cheer for 
our sailors and soldiers, given under the auspices.of the 
New York State Association Opposed to Woman Suf- 
frage, brought forth many participants. ; 

Among them the three principals were well known artists 
under the Daniel Mayer management. Of these Flor- 
ence Easton opened the festivities by singing the “Star 


ipavaien Banner,” after which she was heard with 
rancis Maclennan in several duets, including “Tendres 
Aveux,” by Mana Zucca, singing in French. She won the 


full approval of the patriotic audience. Boito’s “Lontano,” 
sung in Italian, was also well liked, and the “Night Hymn 
at Sea,” by Goring Thomas, which concluded the group, 
gave unalloyed joy to the ear. 

Mr. Maclennan also gave a beautiful exhibition of his 
art in “My Dreams,” by Tosti. “The Departure,” by 
Mischa Elman, was sung by Florence Easton for the first 
time in public. This novelty was such a wonderful rendi- 
tion that the audience insisted on an encore, which was 
received with even more delight than the number inscribed 
on the program. 

Maximilian Pilzer, one of the wizards of the bow, sang 
superbly on his violin the following selections: “Du Pays 
Natal,” Smetana; rondino, Beethoven-Kreisler; Hun- 
garian dance No. 5, Brahms-Joachim. 

Joseph Carl Breil showed himself to be a most efficient 
and capable conductor. 


Leon Rothier in Recital 


Leon Rothier, the French basso of the Metropolitan Op- 
era company, was heard in recital at Aeolian Hall, New 
York on Saturday evening, November 3. A large and en- 
thusiastic audience attended, whose liberal applause mani- 
fested the pleasure his singing caused. 

Mr. Rothier’s program included arias by Gluck and 
Lully, a group of Italian and French songs and an English 
roup in which two capital songs by Mana Zucca and 

arles Wakefield Cadman’s “A Moon Upon the Water” 
were particularly effective. 

Giuseppe Bamboschek gave valuable assistance at the 
piano. 





Guiomar Novaes, Pianist 


A review of Miss Novaes’ recital will be found in this 
issue under “Variations.” 


SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 4 


Zimbalist Plays to Big Audience 


Carnegie Hall, New York, was comfortably full at Ef- 
rem Zimbalist’s only violin recital for this season, on 
Sunday afternoon, November 4. Evidently the public has 
the time and inclination to go to concerts and pay the con- 
cert tax when such artists as Zimbalist play. The beauti- 
ful tone of this Russian player has always had its admir- 
ers. It was very much in evidence last Sunday throughout 
the recital. Franck’s sonata, Bach’s chaconne for violin 
alone, Lalo’s “Symphonie Espagnole,” and four melodious, 
expressive and occasionally brilliant pieces by Tor Aulin 
were the compositions played. The applause after the 
chaconne was remarkable, considering the thinness of one 
unaccompanied violin in a large hall. But Zimbalist sug- 
gested strength and breadth and suffused the entire work 
with a wealth of expression which fully justified the ap- 
plause. He made the exuberance of Lalo’s Spanish sym- 
phony very effective. 


Symphony Society and Mischa Elman 


The second Sunday afternoon subscription concert of the 
season 1917-18 by the Symphony Society of New York, 
Walter Damrosch, conductor, took place at Aeolian Hall, 
New York, on the afternoon of November 4, before an 
audience of very large size. The program contained but 
three numbers: Car! Goldmark’s symphony, “A Rustic 
Wedding ;” Beethoven's violin concerto, and Liszt’s “Me- 
phisto” waltz. Both orchestral numbers were performed 
with the orchestra’s habitual excellence. 

Mischa Elman, who was in fine form, gave a dignified 
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and musicianly rendition of Beethoven’s concerto. His 
playing on this occasion was obviously admired by the 
large audience, who recalled him many times. 


Mery Zentay, Violinist 


At the Cort Theatre on Sunday evening, November 4, 
Mery. Zentay, the young Hungarian violinist, proved in a 
well chosen and splendidly played program that she is the 
equal of any woman violinist of the day. Miss Zentay will 
surely not be offended if one suggests that her vigorous 
playing inevitably suggests the adjective “masculine.” She 
has a remarkably developed technic and an inborn artistic 
temperament which gives vitality to her musical expression. 
She began with the D’Ambrosio concerto, a work that 
should be heard here with orchestra, then played the Bach 
“Chaconne,” giving it some typically “Hungarian” touches, 
followed with a group of shorter numbers and ended with 
the Paganini “I Palpiti.” Among the shorter pieces Har- 
mati’s “Little Caprice,” a most delightfully unconventional 
and cleverly written bit, earned her an immediate encore. 
There was a good sized audience, which did not fail to 
accord her the applause that was well her due. Erno 
Rapee was an exceptionally efficient accompanist. 





Hans Barth, Pianist 


Hans Barth, American pianist, held the first of two re- 
citals to be given at the Princess Theatre, New York Sun- 
day afterncon, November 4. The second will take place 
on November 11. Mr. Barth displayed a fine touch, ad- 
mirable technic and considerable style in his interpreta- 
tions, which included the Schumann fantasie, op. 17, a 
Chopin group, and “Music Box,” a number by himself. 





MONDAY, NOVEMBER 6 


Mischa Levitzki’s Recital 


A full house of piano devotees greeted the young key- 
board lion, Mischa Levitzki, at his Aeolian Hall recital, 
November 5, and applauded him to the echo in a program 
made up of Beethoven and Schubert, including three of 
the latter’s works arranged by Liszt, 

As previously, Levitzki again demonstrated his talents 
as a pianist of superior rank. He has none of the usual 
artistic immaturity of youth. His musical grasp is sure; 
his sense of proper tonal and technical projectment is un- 
failing. Temperamental without question, nevertheless 
Levitzki does not permit his emotions to overrule his ment- 
ality and he keeps a perfect balance between his head and 
his heart. That is why all his readings sound finished, 
authoritative. 

The Beethoven C minor variations, the andante in F 
(played with a tone of lovely quality and phrasing of ex- 
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quisite clarity) and the “Appassonata” sonata, of which 
Levitzki gave a deeply felt and imaginative rendering, 
were of the profoundly impressive moments of the pro- 
gram. Beethoven's “Ecossaises,” rarely, heard nowadays, 
formed another interesting feature. 


Mrs. Sousa Aiding the Soldiers 


The Mustcan Courter is in receipt of the attached letter 
from Mrs. John Philip Sousa: 


To the Musical Courier: 

I am trying to collect some music and musical instruments for 
the boys “Over Seas.” The Commission on Training Camp Activ- 
ities will handle the matter. Lee Hanmer, the gentleman connected 
with it, is very grateful for any co-operation in the matter, espe- 
cially for the ‘contribution of musical instruments. Banjos, man 
dolins, guitars, ukuleles, cornets, clarinets, flutes, accordions, mouth 
organs, violins—in fact, anything can be used in the billets and 
for drilling, that is, the music contributed will be used for drilling. 
It is to keep the boys from being homesick and getting into mischief. 

_Anything any of us can do in the present tragic, abnormal con 
dition of the world seems too little, whatever it may be. I feel 
sure that the Musrcas. Courter will publish a notice to the effect 
that music or musical instruments may be sent to the office of 
Lieutenant John Philip Sousa, 1 West Thirty-fourth street, New 
York City. 

There is no need to emphasize the point Mrs. Sousa 
makes or to urge all individuals and families who are in 
possession of musical instruments they do not actually need 
to‘contribute them for Mrs, Sousa’s useful and patriotic 
purpose, 
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KEMP STILLINGS 


The young violinist pleased greatly. 
magnetism, and played two most difficult groups with keen ap- 
preciation, delicate expression and artistry that showed her audi- 
ence why, young as she is, she has received so much praise from 
exacting critics—Jersey City Journal, Oct. 23, 1917. ri 


Direction :|Evelyn Hopper, Aeolian Hall, New York City 
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“Her singing is free and spontaneous, her phrasing is gov- 
erned by artistic skill and intelligence.”—New York Times 
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INFORMATION BUREAU 


OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 


A department known as the Information 
Bureau has been opened by THe Mustcar 
COURIER. 

Information on all subjects of interest to 
our readers will be furnished, free of 
charge. 

Artists, managers, clubs, students, the 
musical profession generally can avail them- 
selves of our services. e are in touch 
with musical activities everywhere, both 
through our international connections and 
our system of complete news service, and 
are therefore qualified to dispense informa- 
tion that will be valuable to our readers. 

Tae Mustcat Courter will not, however, 
consent to act as intermediary 
artists, managets and organizations. It will 
merely furnish facts. 

All questions received will be treated con- 


fidentially. re 
437 Fink Aveme. ‘ork, N. Y. 
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DASTARDLY MUSICAL PLOT REVEALED 


How Wagner Planned the Present War and Pointed the 
Way to Atrocities 


(A sketch by Marx and Anne Shaw Oberndorfer, Chicago) 

There seems to be so much discussion started by the 
announcement that the Chicago Opera Association 
would not give any Wagner this season that it occurred 
to us there might be some hidden reason for it. After 
careful study it is all so abominably clear that we are 
sending you the reasons we find why it is not wise, safe 
or patriotic for any one outside of Germany to listen to 
“The Ring of the Nibelungs.” In the first place, it is 
plainly predicted in the Tetralogy that Germany is to 
make the world war. The mere attempt to get the ring, 
which would give the owner power over the whole 
world, is enough in itself to incriminate Wagner as being 
the originator of this horrible conflict. The mere fact 
that he used stories from the Norse mythology shows 
that he knew, when the tinié came, that it would be “up 
to” Germany to involve the Scandinavian peninsula. 
As one reviews the story the whole plot of the war is 
marvelously simple. 

Of course, the Rhine Maiden scene was to direct at- 
tention to the submarine campaign, and Alberich, the 
cunning craftsman of Nibelheure, must have been the 
ancestor of Von Tirpitz. That is obvious, The tarn- 
helmet, with its sinister power of making things look 
“like what they ain’t,” is the “camouflage,” which the 
French have borrowed from the scheming Germans. 
The spies are none other than Wotan’s ravens. Were 
they not sent all over the world to bring back the news 
to Walhalla (Potsdam)? The Rainbow Bridge was to 
inspire the passage over to England. This is apparent 
in the “Rainbow contingent” now in America. The 
giants are found in Nietzsche and Treitschke, and as 
Freia, the goddess of beauty, was sacrificed to them, so 
modern German sentiment and ideality have been de- 
stroyed by these two supermen. Erda and her voice of 
wisdom is Harden, whose free speech is also imprisoned 
in the rock of censorship. The Belgian atrocities were 
predicted by the rude behavior of Hunding and his 
friends to the Volsung family. The Ride of the Val- 
kyries was the direct inspiration to Zeppelin himself. 
Loki and his wall of flame surrounding the sleeping 
Brunnhilda is embodied in Hindenburg and his wall of 
fire around the sleeping German people, It will be up 
to America, the young Siegfried, with his sword forged 
from gold, to destroy the poison gases of the dragon 
created by Metsczke, to follow the bird men through 
the fire and to awaken the sleeping Brunnhilda; and the 
German people, by sacrificing themselves, shall restore 
the freedom of the seas by giving the ring of autocracy 
to the dark waters of oblivion! 

We are quite exhausted! Have the boy page Walter 
Damrosch and Mrs. W. S. Crosby for the rest of the 
story! 


Arthur Middleton—a Repeater 


It has become such a matter of course at the offices of 
Haensel and Jones to receive enthusiastic letters following 
Arthur Middleton’s engagements that they no longer create 
any particular stir but for the general information of the 
public. Two letters from the Apollo Club, of Oklahoma 
City, which are not only enthusiastic, but show their appre- 
ciation in the more substantial form of a return engage- 
ment, are printed helow. The American baritone made his 
first appearance in Oklahoma City on April 30, 1917, and 
his return appearance is booked for April 22, 1018: 
OxKtanoma City 

May 29, 


Tue Aprotto Cus, 
1917. 


Fitzhugh W. Haensel, Acolian Hall, New York City: 

Dear Mr. Harnset—Mr. Middleton made a great hit in our city 
and was obliged to answer to encores continually. In fact he was 
the surprise of the season. He delivered more by a great deal than 
we expected, and I assure you that Mr. Middleton is down for an 
early return date in this city, We had hoped to have him early 
next fall but things are slowing up in such a way that it seems 
impossible for us to make arrangements for him, but he will be 
our opening number in 1918, if we can secure him at that time. 

Yours very truly, 
S. S. Smirm, Manager. 


Oklahoma City, September 4, 
Haensel & Jones, Acolian Hall, New York City: 

Gentiemen—We are returning herewith signed original copy of 
contract with Arthur Middleton. 

We feel that Mr. Middleton is going to meet with a warm re- 
ception on this return engagement, for he undoubtedly made good 
here last year. Sincerely yours, 

Tue Apotto Crue, 
Gornotp, Vice-President. 


1917. 


H. A, 


John Barnes Wells Notices and Engagements 


John Barnes Wells will fill a return engagement in To- 
ledo, Ohio, in December. Later he is to be soloist of the 
University Glee Club in New York, also for the Singers 
Club, Cleveland, Ohio, this being his seventh engagement 
with the club. In January he begins a tour in the South, 
and engagements in Welch, W. Va., and Perth Amboy oc- 
cur soon, Two new songs of his are in press and will soon 
be out; altogether he anticipates a busy season. He takes a 
few vocal pupils for the season, and is now in his tenth 
year as solo tenor of the Church of the Divine Paternity, 
New York. Recent singing visits to Norfolk, Va., and 
Columbus, Ohio, brought him press acclaim as follows: 

A soloist whose art was so superb that he won his audience much 
more completely than an artist usually does at first hearing was John 
Barnes Wells, tenor. His voice is smoothly handled, fresh and 
clear; his tonal production is approximately perfect and he sings 
with equal effectiveness in some romantic creation, as “If I Were 
King,” some humorous ditty, as his own delicious “Dunno.” Five 
encores were demanded. He is a singer whom our winter concert 
managers would do well to consider—Columbus (Ohio) State Jour- 


nal, 
Mr. Wells has, in addition to a voice of enviable quality, two 


items of equipment all too rarely possessed by concert tenors: a 
valuable lower register and—most important of all—singing brains. 
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He is not an opera singer, If he were, the chances are he couldn’t 
do songs. But he is one of the most artistic and satisfactory song 
singers before the public today. In mere technic he is well fitted; 
he breathes well, blends the registers thly and iates as 
does only one ones in a thousand. And he is almost a genius 
at interpretation. iss Ware’s songs can be only pretty, or they 
can be much more. Mr. Wells makes them what Miss Ware meant 
them to be. Wherefore, as well as for many other reasons, he is 


an artist.—Norfolk Ledger-Dispatch. 





The Boston Grand Opera Company 
on a Three Dollar Basis 


With all other prices soaring to the limit, an interesting 
announcement comes from the Boston Grand Opera Com- 
pany. Its long established scale of prices will this season 
be reduced, Instead of orchestra chairs costing five dollars 
as heretofore, three dollars will be charged, wherever the 
seating capacity of theatres will permit. To this will be 
added, as in the case of all stage attractions, the 10 per cent. 
governmental tax. 

Considering the fact that it will be the first time in the 
history of the country that first class operatic performances, 
of the character given by the leading organizations of New 
York, Boston and Chicago, will have been given at so low 
a figure, the step taken by Managing Director Rabinoff 
seems destined to have a wide influence. Coupled with the 
assurance that the high standard of productions observed 
by the Boston company will in no way be affected, the 
explanation for the reduction is made that the actual cost 
of producing grand opera is less than in previous years. 

Never before have there been so many well versed and 
talented opera singers available for engagements as at the 
present time. Unable to continue their careers abroad, 
they have come to New York in undiminishing numbers 
from the musical centres of Europe, eager to start work 
and unwilling to remain idle for a season. The difficulties 
long experienced by impresarios in finding artists capable 
of singing a variety of leading roles are over for the time 
being, and, in fact, really first class artists still remain un- 
engaged. 

With its tour this season covering one hundred princi- 
pal cities of the United States and Canada, the Boston 
Grand Opera Company, by virtue of its departure from 
the old scale of prices, will, in all probability, establish a 
precedent of lasting influence. Its personnel of artists in- 
cludes, besides the familiar names of Tamaki Miura, Ric- 
cardo Martin, George Baklanoff, Saramé Raynolds, Gra- 
ham Marr, Feley Clement, Paolo Ananian, Giorgio Peuliti, 
Romeo Boscacci and Bianca Saroya, several who have not 
hitherto been identified with the company: Ada Navarrette, 
coloratura soprano; Ernest Davis, tenor; Giovanni Mar- 
tino, basso; Auguste Bouilliez, baritone; Barbara Mau- 
rel, ezzo-soprano; Ernesto Giaccone, tenor; Irene Pav- 
lovska, mezzo-soprano; Queena Scianthino, soprano, and 
Eduardo le Jarazu, baritone. Agide Jacchia will be princi- 
pal conductor, and a complete chorus and orchestra will 
be heard. The famous Urban scenery of the Boston Opera 
House will be employed in a lyric repertoire that includes 
among the principal offerings “Rigoletto,” “Madame But- 
terfly,” “The Tales of Hoffman,” “Lucia di Lammermoor” 
and “Cavalleria Rusticana.” 
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FURY AT BOSTON SYMPHONY 


(Continued from page 5.) 
to be sold at the door, although, according to the Provi- 
dence Journal (October 31, 1917) although there were sev- 
eral vacant rows at the back of the hall. 

Asked whether the orchestra intended to play the an- 
them, Mr. Ellis replied: 

I think not, The Boston Symphony Orchestra played it ev 
night for ten weeks during the pop concerts in Symphony Hall, 
Boston, where it was appropriate. We have announced our pro- 
gram for tonight and people have purchased their tickets to hear 
this program and I think it will be well worth hearing. I received 
the telegrams requesting “The Star Spangled Banner” this after- 
noon, signed by Emma Winslow Childs, Mrs. Harold J. Gress, 
Mrs. George S. Mathews, Mary S. Winsor, Me ge Boyd Ander- 
son, Mrs. George Hail, Mrs. James E. McConnell, Mrs. Gilbert G. 
Carpenter, Dr. Jules Jordan and Thomas H. West, Jr. Not one 
of these names appears on our list of subscribers for the season. 

Some of the persons in the foregoing list declared that 
they did not subscribe this year owing to the attitude of 
Dr. Muck. : : 

Among the Providence clubs which joined the protest 
were the Chaminade, the Monday Morning, Chopin, Mac- 
Dowell, Rhode Island State Federation, Art, Schubert, 
and others. 

Sentiment in Providence 


The Mvus:cat Courter correspondent at Providence re- 
ports: 

On Tuesday afternoon at 3:30 o'clock the ticket office at Sed- 
don’s newsstand in Butler exchange was ordered closed by the 
management in Boston. the reason given being that they (the 
management) would not care to be responsible for any injuries 
sustained by persons at the concert in case any disturbance should 
be caused by trouble makers. Over 300 poomte were refused tickets 
between 3:30 and 6 o'clock and also all those who went to the 
hall in the evening expecting to purchase tickets. : 

The critics of the Providence Journal and the Providence Trib- 
une were allowed admission but other members of the newspapers’ 
staffs, as well as the Mustca, Courrer reporters, were barred. 
From ici of questionable judg t, I have ascertained 
that the concert was conducted in-a perfectly orderly and artistic 
manner, Dr. Muck’s readings of the various numbers being up to 
his usual high standard. After Miss Farrar’s two German arias 
faint hissing in several parts of the hall was heard but not to a 
disturbing degree. c ‘ ; 

Most of the subscribers whom I have interviewed claim that the 
management and conductor were highly discourteous in not grant- 
ing the request of the societies who sent the telegrams. Also 
that if the orchestra is willing to accept the subscribers’ and 
patrons’ money, these people should be entitled to some considera- 
tion. The real question at issue, which all feel deeply but which 
few are able to express in words, is this, that no matter how great 
the orchestra or the composer may be, and no matter how artistic 
the performances they give, there is a mightier issue at stake in 
our war with Germany. and if Dr. Muck does not see fit to honor 
us by playing the national anthem (good or bad) of the country 
which is protecting him from the danger of the firing line, where 
no doubt friends and relatives of his and friends and relatives of 
ours are engaged in conflict. he may regret his attitude toward 
the American public when it is too late. This is a case where 
art takes a hack seat and humanity, justice and brotherly love 
step to the front. 

The Board of Aldermen, the Police Commission, and the 
Chamber of Commerce, in Providence, decided that here- 
after no concerts can take place there that do not include 
the anthem in the program. 

The Providence Journal (November 1, 1917) wrote: 
“Dr. Muck should be withdrawn at once and forever from 
the American stage and placed where he belones —behind 
bars in an internment camp.” The same paper (November 
2, 1917) after learning that Maior Higginson decided not 
to let the Boston Orchestra give any more concerts in 
Providence, said: “The place of that insolent German 
music master is not on the American concert stage, but 
in an internment camp, under strict guard.” 


Boston Aftermath 


On November 2, at the reeular Boston afternoon con- 
cert of its orchestra, the anthem was played and Major 
Higginson made a speech announcing that the piece would 
he performed at all future concerts of the organization. 
He said: 

I have asked Dr. Muck and the orchestra to play “The Star 
Spangled Banner’ and they have consented They have never 
refused. Last spring at my earnest request Dr. Muck consented 
to remain in charge of the orchestra hecause I considered him 
essential to the continuance of these concerts. He has placed his 
resignation in my hands because he does not wish that any per- 
sonal feeling toward him should prejudice the welfare of the orches- 
tra. To lose him would be a disaster. Therefore, the matter rests 
with me and will have my earnest consideration. 

Mayor Curley was ready to revoke the Symphony Hall 
license, had the anthem not been played. Up to the time 
the Musica Courter went to press, Major Higginson had 
not accepted the Muck resignation and he has said private- 
ly that he has no intention of doing so. Dr. Muck will 
conduct the Boston Symphony at all its concerts during 
the present tour, including the New York and Brooklyn 
concerts this week. He conducted the anthem at Phila- 
delphia last Monday and at Washington on Tuesday. 


What New York Thinks 


Had Dr. Muck and his orchestra not agreed to perform 
the anthem here, George H. Bell, Commissioner of Li- 
censes. would have revoked the concert license of Car- 
negie Hall. 

Dr. Charles D. Atkins, director of the Brooklyn Insti- 
tute, differs from most of the other opinions, and de- 
clares: 

In view of present conditions it would seem that no great jar 
to the art sense would follow an occasional playing of “America” 
at the concerts in deference to the American sentiment of patri- 
otism. Yet patriotic music is not symphony music, and it is not 
particularly appropriate on a symphony program. 

Sigmund Spaeth, of the New York Evening Mail, ac- 
cuses Dr. Muck of lack of tact and says that the artistic 
harmony of the anthem with a symphony program has 
nothing whatever to do with the question; that the public 
has a right to hear the anthem plaved on every and all 
occasions, “Josef Stransky and Walter Damrosch,” adds 
Mr. Spaeth, “the one an Austrian, the other the son of a 
German, never even raised the question of playing the 
anthem. It was done as a matter of course. Dr. Muck 
should not ask himself ‘Why?’ but ‘Whv not?” 

Walter Damrosch refers to Dr. Muck’s refusal to play 
the anthem on artistic grounds, as “cowardly” and con- 
tinues : 

If Dr. Muck had spoken up like an honest man and _ said, 
“How can you expect me as a loyal citizen of Germany to conduct 
‘The Star Spangled Banner’ when you know that my sentiments 
in this war are in sympathy with my own country?” fair minded 
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ted ‘ ited. 
1 


Americans would have p h I myself would cer- 
tainly not have enjoyed hearing him conduct our national anthem 
under such circumstances. 


Col. Theodore Roosevelt gave out the following state- 





_ment for publication : 


Muck ought not to be allowed at large in this country. He 
ought to be interned at once, as should any one who refuses to 
play “The Star Spangled Banner.” I am shocked, aaely hocked 
that any une should apologize for him on the ground that it is 
not an artistic but a patriotic work. At this time no man has any 
business to be engaged in anything that is not subordinated to 
patriotism. If the Bosten Symphony Orchestra will not play the 
national anthem it ought to be shut up. 

The New York World (November 2) evidently does 
not take seriously the Muck criticism of our anthem and 
adds, “we have no doubt that if he were back in Germany, 
where war is considered if not a symphony at least the 
highest expression of art, Dr. Muck and most of his ar- 
tists, if invited to render that great classic ‘Deutschland 
iiber Alles,’ would find that it was in perfect accord not 
only with their artistic tastes and temperaments but with 
their physical and financial welfare.” 

From the music critic of the New York Tribune comes 
this comment: 

It is an open secret, we believe, that except Walter Damrosch 
of the Syagmeny Society and Modest Altschuler of the Russian 
Symphony Orchestra (but here we are speaking largely on pre- 
sumption) 
United States sympathize with the enemies of our country. That 
fact does not act as a bar against their acceptance of a remuner- 
ation for their labor several times larger than they would be re- 
ceiving (assuming that they were occupied at all) in Europe; but 
it has had the effect of making most of them keep their mouths 
shut politically. 

“No doubt Dr. Muck does not like ‘The Star Spangled 
Banner,” says the New York Times, “from a_ purely 
musical point of view,” and continues: 

But if it were as good music, with as unexceptionable a parent- 
age, as “Gott erhalte Franz den Kaiser,” he would not wish to 
play it, and for the same cause as now—it is the patriotic hymn 
of a country at war with his own. That, of course, is the real 
reason why Dr. Muck refused to play “The Star Spangled Banner.” 

Very decided are the views of the New York Review 
(November 3): 

Alien enemies of the stripe of Dr. Muck ought to be interned 
or deported from this country, and those people who support him 
in his stand against playing our national anthem ought to be 
shipped to foreign pare with him. Dr. Muck presents an example 
of kultur in its fullest flower; all its sophistry, pigheadedness, 
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boorishness is adequately set forth in him, as his action and words 
in this instance. He should not be allowed to conduct any concert 
here in this city or anywhere else in this country. 

John Philip Sousa was asked what he would do if he 
were in Germany now and requested to play “Die Wacht 
am Rhein.” The composer conductor made answer: “What 
would I do? I wouldn't be in Berlin. While my country 
was at war I wouldn’t be making music for her enemies. 
Professor Muck ought to be in Berlin, where he belongs. 
If he is so loyal to the Kaiser he should now be with the 
Kaiser and among Germans.” 


Baltimore’s Action 


Last night (Wednesday) the Boston Symphony was 
scheduled to give a concert in Baltimore. On Tuesday af- 
ternoon a meeting was held at the Lyric Theatre there, and 
former Governor Edwin Warfield presided. In his call 
for the meeting he reminded his fellow townsmen that 
Baltimore was the birthplace of “The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner,” and added: “It will be an afternoon of patriotism 
and every red-blooded American in Baltimore who feels 
the slur cast by an enemy alien on the song which honors 
the flag and which Americans honor, is invited to be pres- 


ent.” 
Aftermath 


Following the controversy, Dr. Muck said: 

“T hardly know what to think. It has all been very hard. 
It is all over now. Perhaps I had better say nothing. I 
have done my best during my long connection with the 
orchestra.” 

Maior Higginson made an appeal for the termination of 
criticism of Muck. “If the public wants to throw stones,” 
he said, “let them throw them at me, not at the orchestra 
or the leader. I don’t care how many they throw at me. 
And now I hope this abuse of Dr. Muck will stop. He has 
done ‘nothing and has refused to do nothing. He never 
refused to play our national anthem. Above all things, I 
want him exonerated of that false charge.” 


FARRAR SINGS ANTHEM 
Obeys Request of Mayor of Haverhill, Mass. 





Mayor Morse, of Haverhill, Mass., requested Geraldine 
Farrar to sing “The Star Spangled Banner” at her recital 
in that city last. week. The singer complied, accompanying 
herself at the piano, 





all the conductors of the symphony orchestras in the . 
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FRIEDA HEMPEL AND “THE 
STAR SPANGLED BANNER” 


Singer Denies That She Ever Refused to Sing the 
National Anthem 





The following statement made by Frieda Hempel, in the 
form of a letter sent to the Musicat Courter, effectually 
disposes of the reports, published in the daily papers last 
week. that the soprano had refused to sing “The Star 
Spangled Banner” in the recital at Providence, R. I, on 
Sunday, November 4. ; 
3 : < ‘ New York, November 2, 1917. 
The Editor, Musical Courier: 

Will you please deny as emphatically as you can the rumor that 
I ever refused to sing “The Star Spangled Banner” in Providence 
or in any other place, I do not know how this rumor originated, 
as I have been singing patriotic American songs throughout my 
entire concert tour this fall. 

I shall open my recital in Providence next Sunday with ‘The 
Star Spangled Banner.” Sincerely yours, 

(Signed) Fritpa Hempet. 


Kreisler Concert Canceled by 
Anti-German Sentiment 


Reports having been circulated that Fritz Kreisler, an offi- 
cer in the Austrian army, had been sending to his country 
funds obtained through his concerts in America, society 
folk in Sewickley and Edgeworth (suburbs of Pittsburgh) 
have cancelled Kreisler’s engagement to appear before the 
Women’s Club of Sewickley Valley and the Edgeworth 
Club. 

The Civil War veterans of New Castle, Pa. have ap 
pealed to Mayor Newell of that city to cancel Fritz Kreis 
ler’s concert there on the ground that he is an officer in 
the Austrian army. In Pittsburgh the Daughters of 1812 
are endeavoring to prevent Kreisler from appearing in 
their city this week. 


METROPOLITAN BOXHOLDERS 
SUFFER THE WAR’S EFFECTS 


Prominent Absentees This Winter From the “Golden 
Horseshoe” 





War, mourning and increased income taxes have brought 
about many changes in the list of boxholders at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera for 1917-18. 

Col. Cornelius Vanderbilt and his son are at Spartanburg 
Mr. and Mrs. Vincent Astor are abroad, the former in the 
Naval Reserve and Mrs. Astor engaged in relief work 
Henry P. Davison is giving up all his time as head of the 
Red Cross in America. John T. Pratt is in war service in 
Washington. George Henry Warren has a son in service 
The Goulds have two boys in the army. Mrs. Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, Sr., still is mourning Alfred’s loss, drowned on 
the Lusitania. Perry Belmont is serving his country. Mrs 
W. K. Vanderbilt is doing war work in Europe. Mr. and 
Mrs. J. Pierpont Morgan have a son in service; aiso Mr. 
and Mrs, C. Oliver Iselin and Mrs. E. H. Harriman. 


Opening Week of the Metropolitan Opera 


General Manager Giulio Gatti-Casazza announces the 
repertoire for the opening week of the Metropolitan Opera 
Season of 1917-1918 as follows: 

Monday evening, November 12, “Aida,” with Mmes 
Muzio, Matzenauer and Sundelius and Messrs. Caruso, 
Amato, Mardones (his first appearance at the Metropoli 
tan), Ruysdael and Audisid. Roberto Moranzoni will con 
duct for the first time with the company 

Wednesday evening, November 14, “Boris Godunoft” 
with Mmes. Matzenauer, Braslau, Sparkes, Howard and 
Mattfeld and Messrs. Didur, Althouse, Rothier, De 
Segurola, Rossi, Bada, Reschiglian, Audisio, Schlegel and 
Bloch. Mr. Papi will conduct. 

Thursday evening, November 15, “L’Elisir d’Amore,” 
with Mmes. Hempel and Sparkes and Messrs. Caruso, 
Scotti and Didur, Mr. Papi conducting. 

Friday evening, November 16, “La Bohéme,” with Mmes, 
Alda and Ruth Miller (her first appearance at the Metro- 
politan) and Messrs. John McCormack, De Luca, Chal- 


mers (his first appearance at the Metropolitan), De Se 
gurola, Leonhardt, Malatesta and Reschiglian, Mr. Papi 
conducting. 

“Faust,” with new scenery hy Joseph Urban, will have 


its revival at the Saturday matinee, November 17, with 
Geraldine Farrar as Marguerite, Raymonde Delaunois as 
Siebel, Kathleen Howard as Martha, Martinelli in the title 
role, Amato as Valentine, Rothier as Mefisto and l’An- 
gelo as Wagner. Pierre Monteux will conduct, making his 
first appearance with the company. The performance will 
include the Walpurgis Nicht Ballet with Rosina Galli, Mr 
Bonfiglio and the entire Corps de Ballet 

“La Traviata” will be given at popular prices on Satur- 
day evening, November 17, with Mmes. Hempel, Eeener 
and Mattfeld and Messrs. Carpi, De Luca, Bada, Rossi, 
Reschiglian and Laurenti. Mr. Moranzoni will conduct. 








Margarete Matzenauer No German 





Through her managers, Haensel and Jones, Margarete 
Matzenauer announces that she is “in no sense a German 
artist,” as she was born in Hungary, became an Italian cit- 
izen through marriage and obtained her first papers for 
American citizenship before America went to war with 
Germany. The rest of Madame. Matzenauer’s statement 
sets forth: 

Although I have sung in German opera at the Metropolitan, 
some of my greatest successes have been won i. French operas, 
like “Samson et Delila,” or Italian operas, like ‘‘Aida.” I have 
absolutely no feeling for, or sympathy with, Germany in this war. 

Only recently I aroused the wrath of the Germans in San Fran- 
cisco by singing “The Star Spangled Banner” at all my concerts, 
I have included American songs in every program this season oi 
the Pacific Coast, in New Orleans, Chicago, Cincinnati and other 
cities, 
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Patriotic or not, knitting should be resolutely 
forbidden at all concerts. It is an anoyance to 
those who like to concentrate on the music, and 
an act of impoliteness toward the performers. 


—_ F 
Sunday, October the 28th, established a record 
in Chicago, for no less than eleven concerts and 


recitals were given during the afternoon. This 
is a number which no other city in the country will 


approach. 
—— 

The hearts of thousands in the music world will 
go out in sympathy to that great American artist, 
David Bispham, whose son, Lieutenant David 
Charles Bispham of the Royal Flying Corps, was 
the victim of an aviation accident last Sunday. 

_—— 

The statement published in some of the daily 
papers last week, that Frieda Hempel had refused 
to sing the “Star Spangled Banner” at her recital 
in Providence last Sunday, was absolutely false. 
Not only did she do so, but previously she had 
sung patriotic anthems during her entire concert 
tour this fall. 


—— 
Sylvester Rawling, of the New York Evening 
Wor'd, makes a good point when he complains that 
the new ticket tax should not hit debutants at con- 
certs and make it difficult for them to secure 
audiences for a first hearing. Mr. Rawling says 
it must not be overlooked that the Paderewskis, 
the Ysayes, the Carusos, the John McCormacks, 
and the Maurels had to face a first audience. 
Qe 
Lest we forget—César Franck died twenty-seven 
vears ago today, on November 8, 1890; and our 
obituary antiquary reminds us as cheerfully as the 
subject permits that John Milton, poet of the first 
class and amateur organist of the third class, died 
on November 8, 1674, about 1o1 years before the 
scrimmage on Bunker Hill. Everybody knows 
Milton’s praise of music in his English poems, 
but perhaps some of our readers do not know 
that Milton read and wrote six languages. When 
he went to Rome in 1638, the great Cardinal 
Barberini, nephew of the reigning Pope, Urban 
VIII, invited him to a grand concert where the 
popular Leonora Baroni sang. Milton at once 
wrote a Latin epigram of twelve lines to the Cardi- 
nal, praising the lady and the poet Tasso, who took 
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a special interest in her. Milton also wrote a poem 
of fourteen lines in Italian to the singer herself, 
beginning: “Giovane piano e simplicette amante.” 
Milton evidently believed in technic. 

a on 

We are strongly of the opinion that every violin- 
ist of good musicianship and taste will call upon 
his accompanist at concerts to raise the cover of 
the piano a little way. While attending several 
violin concerts within the last week or two, we have 
been struck with the lack of support accorded by 
a closed piano in forte passages, even when the 
accompanist has exerted all his strength. 

Qe 

All the orchestras have subscribed generously to 
the Liberty Loan bonds, The latest news to that 
effect comes from Cincinnati, where the members 
of Dr. Ernst Kunwald’s organization took $10,750 
worth of bonds. Although the goodly sum was 
subscribed in a few minutes, according to reliable 
reports, it does not represent the contributions of 
the entire personnel of the orchestra, as many of 
the men had subscribed to bonds at the first and 
second issues previously. All the men in the 
orchestra are American citizens, and as such, deeply 
interested in the success of the loans. 

——o— 

Reports from the musical war fronts all over 
our land are to the effect that the new concert and 
theatre taxes everywhere are being paid promptly 
and cheerfully. That disposes of more calamity 
croakers and professional pessimists who foresaw 
the doom of concerts because music lovers were 
asked to pay ten or fifteen cents more for their 
tickets than heretofore. In the meantime, how- 
ever, cabarets in New York are threatened with 
extinction, for they cannot afford, say their pro- 
prietors, to pay the ten per cent tax on the gross 
proceeds levied on such establishments. 

—~@—— 

“Educational opera” comes in for a lambasting 
at the hands of the New York Sun music critic. 
He writes: “Opera never has educated anyone 
to be a music lover. It teaches people only to love 
opera. No one ever came to an aesthetic compre- 
hension of the great musical masterpieces of the 
world by listening to ‘Trovatore,’ ‘Pagliacci’ or 
‘Manon.’ The proof of this can be found at any 
time in the course of the musical season.” The Sun 
critic winds up by saying that the movie theatres 
with their new found and admirable devotion to 
good music “are doing more for the spread of a 
healthy musical taste than all the pretentious 
schemes of educational opera that were ever con- 
ceived and fortunately for art never carried out.” 

a 

With Dr. Muck’s resignation in the hands of 
Major Higginson it is but natural that candidates 
should be brought forward as possible conductors 
for the Boston Symphony Orchestra. It is under- 
stood that the friends of Ossip Gabrilowitsch and 
Walter Henry Rothwell are championing them for 
the position, and another group is putting forward 
the claims of André Messager, the famous French 
leader and composer. His qualifications, based on 
his record, are of a high order. For ten years he 
was conductor of the Société des Concerts, Paris. 
He has led the entire Wagnerian repertoire in 
France and is known there as one of the great 
authorities on that composer. Messager directed 
two Beethoven festivals, one at Bonn and one at 
Madrid. In 1915-16 he was in charge of the 
French operatic repertoire at the Colon Theatre 
in Buenos Aires, and concluded the performances 
there with a festival of French music. For the 
past five years Messager was one of the directors 
of the Paris Grand Opega His compositions are 
well known and recently he has completed two 
new ones of large importance, operatic settings to 
Maeterlinck’s “Sister Beatrice,” and to Booth 
Tarkington’s “Monsieur Beaucaire.” The former 
is to be heard at the Paris Opéra Comique next 
Tanuary and the latter will have its premiére at 
His Majesty’s Theatre, London, at about the same 
time. In every way, André Messager would be a 
representative, distinguished, and competent musi- 
cal personage to head the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. Gabrilowitsch’s baton qualities are not 
unfamiliar. He has led concerts in Europe and 
in New York and they were discussed in these col- 
umns at the time. alter Henry Rothwell, for 
several years the leader of the St. Paul Orchestra, 
conductor of “Parsifal” in English, and director of 
the fine New York Civic Orchestra concerts in 
1916, has established a reputation which needs no 
amplification for the American public. 
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SINGING AMERICAN SONGS 


At last the day has dawned when the American 
song writer is to get the chance he has been wait- 
ing for. Year in and year out he has complained 
that the singers always went abroad to learn to 
sing or studied with teachers who had been 
trained abroad, and who, consequently, had their 
tastes and styles and methods so firmly grounded 
on foreign models that they could not see any- 
thing good in songs written to English words by 
American composers whose natural style is not at 
all German. In order to be sung, many young 
composers have assiduously cultivated Schubert, 
Schumann, Brahms, Wolf, to get that German 
musical style so much admired by singers in gen- 
eral that they usually select the principal parts of 
their programs from those composers. Grieg, too, 
has his followers, and so has Debussy. 

We acknowledge, of course, the supreme merits 
of the great German, French, Italian and other 
foreign composers. We could not be foolish 
enough to pretend that they were in any way in- 
ferior to the American composer. 

We may point out, however, that the English 
speaking world has been too busy with work of 
greater national importance than the cultivation 
of music and has left the direction of its music 
mostly to foreigners. 

Now the day has dawned for the American com- 
poser. The American public has become patri- 
otic in art and music as well as in politics. There 
is more interest in native products today than 
there ever was before. If the American composer 
does not now emancipate himself from foreign 
bondage in musical styles, he may have to wait a 
very long time before he will find a public more 
in sympathy with him and his works. 

The Germans began on their own folksongs and 
developed their musical art on them. The Eng- 
lish and American composers have their national 
ballads. The very fact that so many composers, 
especially young composers, turn up their noses 
at the ballad shows the extent of their submission 
to foreign rule. The ballad is not to be despised 
and neglected ; it is to be developed. 

The enormous success of Sullivan’s “Lost 
Chord,” Tosti’s “Goodbye,” De Koven’s “Oh, 
Promise Me,” Marshall’s “I Hear You Calling 
Me,” Lohr’s “Little Gray Home in the West,” 
Nevin’s “Rosary”—songs by no means of equal 
merit—shows that the general public knows what 
it wants and is willing to pay for it. The singers 
may do all they can to make Brahms and Schu- 
mann popular, but they cannot get the public to 
take those foreign composers to its heart as it does 
the ballads in the native language with appropri- 
ate music. 

Why, we ask, do concert singers neglect good 
American songs in favor of anything foreign? 
Why, for instance, should singers prefer Schu- 
bert’s “Haiden-Roeslein” in German to Elsa 
Wyman Maxwell’s “The Sun of Life” in English? 
There are musicians who will shudder at the sug- 
gestion. But Schubert’s “Haiden-Roeslein” has 
no intrinsic merit to warrant its great popularity. 
It happened to be written by a composer who 
often wrote great works. There are very many 
much finer songs by American and English com- 
posers. MacDowell, for instance, has written bet- 
ter songs than Schubert’s “Haiden-Roeslein,” so 
has Cadman, so has Harry Rowe Shelley. Carrie 
Jacobs-Bond has given more pleasure to thou- 
sands with her “Perfect Day” than many of Hugo 
Wolf’s songs have given. 

If the American composer does not like the bal- 
lad in its present condition, he must improve it. 
Let him remember, however, that he must get and 
keep the ear of the public of his native land before 
he can become a national composer and an im- 
prover of the public taste for good national music. 
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VARIATIONS 





By the Editor-in-Chief 





Music and Militarism 


The question as to whether or not the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra should play the “Star Span- 
gled Banner” at its concerts, in Boston and else- 
where, was the most important musical topic of 
last week. Those responsible for the refusal of 
the conductor and his men to play the National 
Anthem at this time were entirely wrong. All the 
other orchestras were paying that act of homage to 
the national spirit, and there was no reason why 
the Boston Symphony should have continued to be 
an exception to the rule. The 
neglect of Dr. Muck, or whoever 
was responsible for the step, to = 
meet the wishes of audiences in & 
regard to the anthem, was a rep- 
rehensible example of obstinacy 
and lack of respect. Major Hig- 
ginson, the founder and patron 
of the Boston Orchestra, is well = 
known as a man of headstrong 
and violent prejudices, and one of 
them is that he must not be dic- 
tated to in any manner regarding 
the conduct of his organization. 
However, in days of national 
stress, like the present, Major 
Higginson should subordinate 
himself to the general atmosphere 
and the general demand, and he 
made a wise decision when he so 
decided. The playing of the 
“Star Spangled Banner” takes 
only a few minutes, and in no 
way interferes with the general 
musical atmosphere of a sym- 
phony concert. Major Higginson 
and Dr. Muck should understand 
that it is a greater hardship for 
the country to lose the services of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
than for that body of players to 
perform the “Star Spahgled 
Banner.” 

Nothing was left for the 
Metropolitan Opera House di- 
rectors to do in the case of Ger- 
man opera except to banish it 
from that institution, even though 
the official explanation denies any 
connection between that move 
and the happenings in Boston. 
The majority of opera-goers had 
little feeling against German 
opera, but there are others more 
sensitive, and doubtless trouble 
would have resulted during the 
winter, fomented by the objec- 
tors and their mouthpieces in the 
daily press. As it is, the Metro- 
politan officials did a prudent and 
timely thing, even if the move must cause keen 
regret on purely artistic grounds. It is to be hoped 
that good English translations of the Wagner texts 
may be secured by the Metropolitan and allotted 
to American artists as soon as possible. A number 
of them are in this country now and are well quali- 
fied to do the work. It should not be forgotten 
that Wagner operas (in English) are being per- 
formed now in England. In fact, during a recent 
Zeppelin bombardment of a London theatre, it was 
“Tristan and Isolde” that was being given within. 

Albert Lindquest, the tenor, reports that he gave 
a recital not long ago before a women’s musical 
club somewhere in Massachusetts. Before he be- 
gan his group of German songs the audience hissed 
vehemently. Mr. Lindquest raised his hand for 
silence and said, in part, as follows: “I am sorry 
to hear this demonstration. I am trying to present 
to you the masterpieces of German song writing, 
because 1 believe they belong in a well-balanced 
recital program. If I did not give you German 
songs, I would be giving you a musical feast con- 
sisting of olives, salads, and dessert, with the meat 
left out. Or to use another simile, I might say 
that German Lieder are the backbone of the whole 
song literature. I have not a drop of German blood 
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in my veins. I did not even know the German 
language until a short time ago. I learned it be- 
cause I deemed it my duty to be in a position to 
give to my audiences the musical and art message 
contained in the great German songs. I speak 
French fluently, and I am willing to give you an 
entire program of.French songs if you so desire, 
or to sing for you the works of any other nation- 
ality you may prefer. However, unless I am much 
mistaken, I do not believe that this audience will 
try to put me in a position to let war interfere with 
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art.. The two have nothing in common. The de- 
cision now squarely rests with you as to whether 
I am to proceed with my German songs or to omit 
them.” 

According to Mr. Lindquest, a storm of hand- 
clapping followed his impromptu little speech, and 
at the suggestion of the club’s president, the singer 
at once proceeded with his program as originally 
planned, and, when he had finished the German 
numbers, was made the recipient of an ovation. 


“The Ideal Opera Company” 


Some one sends us a cleverly compiled and 
rhymed list of names, headed with the caption that 
tops these lines. The list reads as follows: 

SopRANI. 

Melba, Galli-Curci, Destinn, Alda, 

Farrar, Fremstad, Barrientos, Donalda, 

Case, Gates, Sembrich, Muzio, 

Storchio, Marmora ‘Tetrazzini, Burzio. 

MEzz1-SoPrani £ CONTRALTI. 

Matzenauer, Homer, Ober, Perini, 

Schumann-Heink, Calvé. Pettinella, Cucini, 

Cisneros, Supervia, Fabbri, Giuseppina, 

Mattfeld, Braslau, Curtis, Regina. 

TENorI. 
Caruso, Bonci, Anselmi, De Muro, : 
Schipa, Polverosi, Sembach, Lazzaro. ha 
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Martinelli, Zenatello, Slezak, Constantino, 
De Giovanni, McCormack, Martin, Sorrentino. 


: BARITONI. 
Battistini, Ruffo, Galeffi, Bione, 
Amato, Luca, Scotti, Viglione, 
Sammarco, Ancona, Stracciari, Nani, 
Renaud, Rimini, Montanelli, Scandiani. 
Bass. 

De Angelis, Chaliapin, Pieralli, Masini, 
Mardones, Lazarvi, Martini, Navarrini, 
Rothier, Braun, Arimondi, Lanzoni, 
Seguerola, Quasqui, Sesona, Ferroni. 

Directors oF ORCHESTRA, 
Toscanini, Serafin, Marinuzzi, Mugnone, 
Mancinelli, Vigna, Papi, Modrone, 
Mascheroni, Ferrari, Mingardi, Baroni, 
Campanini, Polacco, Pomé, Moranzoni. 


Americana 

The Chicago Orchestra is following up its policy 
of including one American work on each program. 
The project has met with such favor that every 
orchestra might well follow the example. Here is 
constructive work of real value, 
and all the words in the world 
and all the back-patting in the 
world will not encourage the 
American composer to write in 
the larger orchestral forms unless 
he sees the opportunity for a pro- 
duction of his output. Frederick 
Stock, always progressive and full 
of initiative, without question has 
taken a large stride forward in 
this matter, and its full signifi- 
cance is sure to be realized at 
once by American composers and 
audiences all over the land. 

The next American opus to fig- 
ure on a Chicago orchestral pro- 
gram will be “The Faun,” an 
overture to a fantastic comedy 
by Eric DeLamarter, who is one 
of the few music critics able to 
do that which he usually demands 
from composers, At the present 
time Mr. DeLamarter no longer 
wields the daily critical pen, but 
he is one of the most popular 
and highest paid organists in 
Chicago. 

On the same program (No- 
vember 9g and 10) with the 
DeLamarter overture will be 
MacDowell’s D minor piano con- 
certo, to be played by Harold 
Henry. On their program of 
November 16 and 17, the Chi 
cago Orchestra’s American work 
will be Brune’s “A Twilight Pic- 
ture.” 

At the opening concert of the 
Minneapolis Orchestra, October 
19, two American works were 
heard, Oberhoffer’s “Overture 
Romantique” and sorowski’s 
“Elegie Symphonique.” 

A True Tone Poet 

Guiomar Novaes, one of the 
younger school of very gifted 
pianists that has come out of 
North and South America during 
the past few years, gave further 
convincing proof of her great powers at her re 
cital in Aeolian Hall last Saturday afternoon and 
won loud and lingering plaudits from an audience 
truly flattering in numbers. 

The Novaes talent is a significant one, for it 
seeks expression along the lovely lines of pure 
lyricism, and obviously avoids both technical dis- 
play and learned objectivity. The finger tips of 
this young girl seem to drip honey and her sense 
of beauty extends not alone to the production of 
euphonious tone, but also to the most delicate 
modeling of outline and the most poetical con- 
ception of musical matter. She romanticizes every- 
thing that comes under her hands, and perhaps on 
that account such austere works as the Bach- 
Busoni choral preludes (“Awake, the Voice Com- 
mands,” and “In Thee Tis Joy”), and Chopin’s 
gloom-drenched polonaise, op. 26, No. 2, and the 
same composer’s intensely passionate fantasie, do 
not find their fullest expression in the treatment 
given them by Signorina Novaes. However, noth- 
ing more purely appealing could be imagined than 
the playing of the Gluck-Sgambati “Melodie,” and 
nothing more piquant, crystalline, and rhythmically 
compelling than the Beethoven-Rubinstein arrange- 
ment of the Turkish march from “Ruins of 
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Athens.” The “Butterfly” etude of Chopin and 
that composer's study in thirds were delightful bits 
of pianism, furious in tempo but expert in execu- 
tion and dainty in musical presentation. The 
“cello” etude touched the fancy only sentimentally, 
not tragically. 

Debussy’s “La Soirée dans Grenade,” and Liszt’s 
“Waldesrauschen” and “Gnomenreigen” were works 
in the essential vein of this young piano poet and 
she delivered them with ineffable charm and appeal. 
She was encored repeatedly and accepted her hon- 
ors modestly. 

Some of the older players might well imitate the 
Novaes qualities of miraculous repose, deliberate 
concentration on extracting full values in rhythmics 
and declamation, and unerring striving for variety 
and richness of coloring in tone. 

If she were more like Harold Bauer she would 
be—-well, she would be less like Guiomar Novaes, 
and that is not desirable, either. A difficult prob- 
leni, this estimating of pianists. 


The Barkers 

Does all the writing about music help to a bet- 
ter understanding of it? We doubt it. Only the 
way music sounds, and not as it is described, counts 
in the end and determines its claims to permanent 
consideration. ‘Tomes were written about Bee- 
thoven, Chopin, Brahms and Strauss works. Who 
remembers what the critics and commentators said ? 

Does Grieg gain in value by being called “the 
tone poet of the North,” or is Chopin’s music en- 
joyed the more when he is alluded to as “the 
melancholy Pole,” or “the febrile friend of Sand”? 

The greater the flow of descriptive matter which 
the music lover reads, the farther afield is he led 
from purely tonal contemplation of the work in 
hand. 

No two written descriptions are the same and 
no two musical interpretations are identical. The 
chief value of printed discussion is the publicity it 
accomplishes and the desire it arouses in most per- 
sons to hear for themselves and form their own 
opinions. In that way the audiences are aug- 
mented. Advertising, then; advertising always. 

Variationettes 

Overheard in the rear of Aeolian Hall recently 
by Mrs. L. N. Turner, of Los Angeles: “After 
all there are just two pianists in the world, Novaes 
and Levitzki.” 

mene 
Dr. Muck 


Had to duck. 
nee 


“It is astonishing,” says the New York World, 
“how many inventors have spent their time in de- 
vising apparatus for preventing snoring or for 
silencing the snore.” The foregoing was placed on 
our desk by the exchange editor, with the evident 
intention of causing us to use it for comment. We 
have gazed at the little newspaper slip for ten 
minutes and not a ghost of a comment comes into 
our mind. What does the paragraph suggest to 
you? 

: neme 

The longer one thinks about Heifetz’s playing, 
the more wonderful it appears to be. 

nRre 

After all, is not every musical composition a 
“fantasie” ? 

nrme*e 

Grieg, too, knew a thing or three about this 
whole tone pother. In his piano piecelet called 
“Vorbi” (“Gone”), op. 71, No. 6, Edition Peters, 
the versatile Norseman experiments with obstruse 
tonalities and foreshadows the most daring of our 
contemporary French innovators. 

In 1791 Josef Haydn was made a doctor of music 
by Oxford College. A wire is awaited momentarily 
from “Papa,” renouncing the title conferred on him 
by perfidious Albion. 

anne 

Nevertheless, Siegfried O’Houlihan resolutely re- 
fuses to change his front name to Sam, dilas, 
Seumas or Solomon. 

Ree, 

In the San Francisco Chronicle of September 30, 
1917, there was a full page picture, in colors, of 
Toscanini leading a band midst the red, green, 
yellow, pink and blue ink splashings of bursting 
bombs and exploding shrapnel. The story accom- 
panying the illustration is as magnificant as the pic- 
ture. «To the daily paper the whole feature is of 
tremendous “human interest.” When Toscanini 
used to give unrivaled readings of the operatic 
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masterpieces, such proceedings had no human in- 
terest and therefore they were not front paged and 
pictured by the San Francisco Chronicle or any 
other American daily newspaper. 

~ 


We are promised novelties galore in the new 
Cadman oper: “Shanewis,” according to an account 
in the Chicago Evening American of October 24, 
1917. In the Cadman opus we shall hear a jazz 
band, ukuleles, saxophones, auto horns “mingling 
their cries while the venders of ice cream cones call 
their wares in tune with the slide trombone.” Like- 
wise, the Indian pow wow scene promises an Indian 
drum and sand and gravel rattles. 

ere 

The Musicat Courter wired ‘to the San Carlo 
Opera on tour, asking how the war tax affected 
their usually large attendance. Messrs. Gallo and 
Baker wire from Peoria, Ill.: “We notice no per- 
ceptible falling off on account of the admission war 
tax. The people are paying it cheerfully, deeming 
it an honorable privilege to share their pleasures in 
this way with the boys at the front, rather than a 
hardship imposed upon their pastimes and amuse- 
ments,” 

eRe 

Mischa Levitzki won a genuine and tremendous 
success recently when he played Saint-Saéns’ G 
minor concerto with the Chicago Orchestra. As it 
is one of the older and more threadbare works for 
the piano, the fact that Levitzki made the composi- 
tion sound vital and inspiriting enough to evoke 
such a storm of applause as fell to his lot after the 
completion of the brilliant finale, is the most con- 
vincing proof of his uncommon qualities. 

nme 

Tien Tsin is very quiet musically this winter. 

nme 


The manager of the Hotel Claridge, New York, 
complains that the Musicar Courter is abstracted 
every weck from his public reading tables, “by 
musically inclined guests who take the paper to 
their rooms.” The Claridge manager adds: “The 
Musica Courter is the only music paper with 
which we find this difficulty.” 

nme 


Lohengrin ran second in the sixth race at Pimlico, 
Md., last week. His odds were 3-2 for the place. 
These German performers must be stopped. 

nRe*e 


“Does Heifetz compose?” a young lady asked her 
wide-eyed violinistic neighbor. “No, he discom- 
poses,” answered that truthful individual. 


We overheard another young woman remark 
after the Novaes performance of Debussy’s “La 
Soirée dans Grenade,” that “it doesn’t sound at all 
like war music.” 

eneRme 

“Muck raking and raking Muck,” is the way the 
New York Telegraph characterizes the famous 
episode. 

eRe 


He ran a-Muck. 
neRe 
Enter Wagnerless days. 
LEONARD LIEBLING. 
aoe Sec 


WAGNER IN ENGLISH 


The Metropolitan Opera directors, confronted 
by an unpleasant situation, have cut the Gordian 
knot by the simple expedient of deciding. to give 
none of Wagner’s works the coming season. Cleo- 
fonte Campanini, sensing the situation quicker 
than did the Metropolitan directors, made his de- 
cision last summer, and so is not embarrassed by 
the necessity of changing his season’s plans at the 
last moment. German operas, other than those of 
Wagner, did not come into question, because the 
presentation of none of them was even considered. 
As a matter of fact, the Metropolitan directorate 
came to its decision regarding German opera some 
time ago, but postponed announcing it until the 
last moment, waiting to watch the trend of public 
sentiment. 

The decision is eminently correct. Were Ger- 
man works given this season in German and by 
German artists at. the largest American opera 
house, the fact would be reported to Berlin im- 
mediately and skilfully handled by the professional 
government press manipulators to show that Amer- 
ica was not heart and soul in the war. Ona is 
sorry for a certain number of artists, some of them 
unobjectionable ladies and gentlemen, who are 
suddenly thrown out of employment; but it is the 
fortunes of war and in practically no case will any 
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hardship be entailed. German opera by German 
artists on an American stage is quite out of the 
question this years’. The feeling against it has 
grown stronger from week to week. 

But as far as the MusicaL Courter can learn and 
understand the sentiment of the country, there is 
no feeling against the masterpieces of German 
music per se, either the instrumental or vocal 
works. In the particular case under discussion 
here, we venture the opinion that there is not one 
music lover in a thousand who will willingly forego 
until the end of the war hearing the immortal 
works of Richard Wagner. If politics must be 
considered, let it be remembered that Richard 
Wagner himself, one of the most ardent of revolu- 
tionists in 1848, suffered an exile of years from his 
native country for trying to introduce into it that 
very republicanism of which it is now so sadly in 
need, 

Let us have Wagner—but let us have Wagner 
sung in English by American artists under an 
American conductor—and in no other way! There 
is no possible excuse for leaving out the Wagner 
repertory on the plea that there are no American 
artists capable of presenting it adequately. The 
Musicav Courter will be glad to present Mr. Gatti 
or any other impresario with a list of all-American 
casts for the Wagner works who will, as a whole, 
sing and act noticeably better than the German 
artists who have made up the Metropolitan coterie 
in recent years. From the artistic standpoint there 
is nothing to be urged against it. Wagner himself 
was an enthusiastic advocate of the presentation 
of his works in English for English-speaking audi- 
ences, It is true that some of the earlier English 
translations of the librettos were not on a very 
high artistic plane, but other translations are avail- 
able. Charles Henry Meltzer, for instance, has 
completed artistic translations of “The Rhinegold” 
and “The Valkyrie” in which not the value of a 
single note of the score is altered, and he has the 
other operas of the Ring in preparation. 

Wagner’s works have often been given in English 
in England under no less a conductor than Dr. Hans 
Richter. Those who have heard, for instance, the 
famous English tenor, Edward Lloyd, sing the great 
tenor solos from “Lohengrin” in English can have 
no possible objection to translations. As intimated 
above, there are many American singers—so many, 
in fact, that we hardly dare mention a few of them 
without doing an injustice to the others—who can 
sing Wagner in English with a vocal charm never 
heard from the German singers who have so long 
held sway at the Metropolitan Opera House. More- 
over, the singers of English use words which can 
be understood by the audience. Words, we believe, 
were originally intended to be understood. 

For a conductor, one need look no farther than 
New York itself, where lives Walter Henry Roth- 
well, an Englishman by birth and an American by 
naturalization, who is as good a Wagner conductor 
as any alive at the present day. 

In fact, there is every reason why Wagnér can 
and should be presented in English and none to 
urge against it. His is no German music. It is 
world music and belongs to all who can appreciate 
it. We can see no more reason for the exclusion of 
Wagner during the war—provided his operas are 
sung in our language by our artists—than for the 
exclusion of Bach or Beethoven; and we can hardly 
believe that even the most patriotic music lover 
would want tc deny himself the delight and solace 
of these giants, who have no more to do with the 
war of today than Alfred the Great or our own 
George Washington. 


RENeTRCw C20 ae 
PROTECTING THE COMPOSER 


The American Society of Composers, Authors 
and Publishers is out with a four page printed state- 
ment explaining its aims and purposes, which, ac- 
cording to the document in question, “have fre- 
quently been honestly misunderstood as well as de- 
liberately misrepresented.” As an example of 
honest misunderstanding, the A. S. C. A. P. men- 
tions a resolution passed recently by the American 
Federation of Musicans. By this resolution all 
members of the federation are prohibited from play- 
ing any copyrighted composition for which a charge 
is made by the composer or the aforesaid society, 
unless the members are directed by their employers 


to play such a work. This resolution, it appears,. 


was made by the federation solely for the purpose 
of removing the responsibility for playing a copy- 
righted work from the musician and placing it upon 
the shoulders of the proprietor of the establishment 





ve 
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in which the copyrighted work is played. It seems, 
furthermore, that no proprietor is prosecuted by 
the society until he has been duly notihed to procure 
a license or discontinue the performance of num- 
bers controlled by the organization. “In no way, 
therefore, is the leader or the musician affected by 
or concerned in the operations of the society. The 
performing license is paid for by the proprietor of 
the theatre, restaurant, music hall, or other place 
of amusement using the compositions of the society 
publicly for profit.” 

_ Ifa person “buys or receives gratis a composition 
for band or orchestra, it does not carry with it the 
right of public performance for profit.” The Copy- 
right Law (in force July 1, 1909), page 7, para- 
graph “E,” says: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled : 

That any person entitled thereto, upon complying with 
the provisions of this Act, shall have the exclusive right: 

(e) To perform the copyrighted work publicly for profit 
if it be a musical composition and for the purpose of public 
performance for profit; and for purposes set forth in sub- 
section (a) hereof: to print, reprint, publish, copy, and 
vend the copyrighted work. 

The foregoing clauses explain the reason of the 
formation of the American Society of Composers, 
Authors and Publishers. In the early struggles of 
the association the question arose among the hotel 
and restaurant proprietors whether the playing by 
their orchestras of the compositions controlled by 
the A. S. C. A. P. constituted a public performance 
for profit. The matter was carried to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and a decision in favor 
of the association was given on January 22, 1917. 
The explanatory leaflet aforementioned quotes also 
a clause from the Constitution of the United States 
of America, framed in 1787, to wit: 

Article 1. Sec. 8. The Congress shall have power: To 
promote the progress of science and useful arts, by se- 
curing for a limited time to Authors and inventors the 
exclusive right to their respective writings and discoveries. 

The A. S. C. A. P. explanation winds up as fol- 
lows: “Are not the composer and author justified 
in asking an equitable return for their labors? and 
adds: 

Think of the piano manufacturers, the band and orches- 
tra instrument manufacturers, music dealers, publishers, 
phonograph manufacturers, opera houses, theatres, restau- 
rants, etc., that would have to go out of business, in 
fact, in some instances, would never have existed but for 
the composers and authors. Think of the thousands of 
musicians gaining a living through the efforts of the com- 
poser. 

Every musical union, every musician, every dealer in 
music or musical merchandise, every manufacturer of 
musical instruments; every manager of a theatre or other 
establishment where music is played for profit should 
enlist on the side of the composer and author in their 
efforts to acquire something that belongs to them by right 
and by law. 

Theoretically and legally the aims of this society 


protecting the composer, author and publisher seem 
to be cated and just. Of course, the composer and 
the author need more protection than the publisher. 

One of the defects of the whole system and of 
the operations of the American Society of Com- 
posers, Authors and Publishers lies in the fact that 
the publishers generally purchase outright the pro- 
ductions from the composers and authors, and 
therefore the chief profit from such works goes to 
the publishers. The composers and authors are 
very foolish to sell any of their productions out- 
tight, and now that this beneficial society has been 
formed for their protection, there is no need any 
longer for them to part with the products of their 
brain for anything but a good advance payment and 
liberal royalties from the publishers. 

The hotel and restaurant proprietors, and owners 
of other public places of amusement where music 
is heard, still feel that unless such opportunities 
were offered for the public to hear frequent render- 
ings of the music in question, it never would attain 
popularity and consequently never would have a 
large sale. They contend that the public perform- 
ances are advertisements of the publishers’ goods, 
and they do not see why they should pay to adver- 
tise what belongs to some one else. 





THE BYSTANDER 





Co-operation, “Our America” and a Pedal Pianist 





Whether or not favorable action is taken at the 
coming session of Congress, it is well that the move- 
ment for a national conservatory has been crystallized in 
the form of a definite bill. Heretofore there have been a 
half a dozen or more private and public interests, each with 
its own idea on the subject. Now these interests can at 
least unite in attacking the features of the bill which they 
do not like. Poor old bill! But this very union of offense 
is bound to bring about a certain merging of interests; in 
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other words, a certain co-operation, and it is only through 
co-operation that anything will be achieved. 

In fact, it is only through co-operation—but let the story 
tell itself. Once upon a time there was a newly married 
young husband named Jack who had promised his newly 
married wifey to be home from the office (?) not later 
than 9 o'clock on a certain evening. When ten-thirty arrived 
sans Jack, wifey, a young person of resource, telephoned to 
the nearest telegraph office and had them send out fifteen 
identical telegrams to the fifteen dearest male friends of 
Jack, inquiring for news of him. At 11 o’clock Jack came 
in, safe and sound, with the usual tale about a broken 
down subway or a brcken up elevated; and from midnight 
to 12:30 a. m there arrived fifteen messenger boys with the 
fitteen answers to wifey’s fifteen telegrams. The first one 
read: “Don’t worry. Jack is staying with me.” So did 
the other fourteen. 

eer wis: s 

Last week, in the diatribe which the Bystander launched 
against a new and fearful “national hymn” that has re- 
cently been perpetrated, he carefully refrained from mien- 
tioning the name of it in order to spare as much as possi- 
ble the sensibilities of the two women who committed it— 
undoubtedly from the most patriotic of motives, But Pitts 
Sanborn, who looks after the music end of the New York 
Globe in a very able manner, refers to it without mincing 
words as that “amazingly ill written song, ‘Our America.’ ” 
Score one for Mr. Sanborn, who hit the nail squarely on 
the head; and I’m very glad to see my judgment confirmed 
on such good authority. 

x * * * * 

A friend of mine went to hear a new pianist of the male 

persuasion the other evening. I asked him how he played. 








Photo by the Bystander. 
THE SEXTET—NOT FROM “LUCIA.” 


From left to right, they are Elise Hasbrook, soprano; 


Lucy Call, 

also soprano; Arthur Alexander, tenor, recitalist and teacher; Mrs. 

Charles Bowes, who, under the professional name of Ruth Darcy, 

used to sing at Covent Garden, and Charles Bowes, who has a 

bass voice but devotes his time exclusively to teaching other people 

how to use theirs. The sixth member stands all alone in the front 
row and his name is Niblick. 





Omitting superfluous details, one phrase of the description 
lingers in the memory. “Why,” said my friend, “the man 
put his foot on the pedal before he struck the first note, and 
I'll bet he’s got it there yet.” Byron Hacet. 


WHAT THE JURY THINKS 


[Editor’s Note: The attached examples are excerpts 
of criticisms taken from the daily papers of New York 
City, and are literal quotations, with not one word added 
or changed by the compiler.] 


Jascha Heifetz (Violin Recital) 
Evening Sun 
Heifetz is but eighteen years 
old. 





Evening World 
Heifetz, a 
seventeen 


Russian, 


Jascha 
years old 


not yet 


New York Symphony (Grainger, Soloist) 
Evening Post 


Evening Mail 
a dull Mozart 


It (Mozart’s symphony in D) 
is a splendid composition from 
start to finish, fresh and vig- 
orous in its thematic material 
and thoroughly effective in 
structure and orchestration 

Sun 

It is a delightful symphony 
in its composer’s fully formed 
and most characteristic style, 
rich in fluent melody. 


Fritz Kreisler 
American 
Max Bruch’s Scotch 


fantasy, which was performed 
with indescribable charm. 


sym 
phony. 


Evening Post 
(See above) 


(Violin Recital) 


Times 
; . Even Mr. Kreisler’s 
art cannot make this manhan- 
dling of certain beautiful Scot- 
tish tunes seem significant much 
longer. 
Times 


Sun 
(See above) 


. « « din the Scotch fan 
tasy of Bruch the player gave 
a rare display of brilliancy of 
technic and poetic feeling. 

Evening Mail 

His program yesterday began 
with the classics and ended with 
rather too many concessions to 
“popular taste.” 


Evening Post 

One often wishes that Fritz 
Kreisler could be official pro- 
gram maker for seven-eighths of 
the violinists who appear before 
the public, for he knows so 
well how to combine the grave 
and the gay, the serious and 
the lighter forms. 


George Harris, Jr. (Song Recital) 


American 
A pall of melancholy monot- 
ony hung over the recital. 


Evening Post : 
His program was a varied 
one. 


I SEE THAT— 


Dr. Muck resigned as conductor of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, but his resignation was not accepted. 

Eddy Brown and the MacDowell suite were features of 
a Chicago Symphony program. 

Leo Feist paid George M. Cohan $25,000 for “Over 
There,” 

Richard Ordynski also writes film stories. 

The San Carlo Opera Company will be in Kansas City 
early next month, 

James Devoe was in New York this week. 

Theodote Spiering has resigned as conductor of the 
Woman’s Orchestral Club. 

David Bispham’s son, Lieutenant Bispham, of the Royal 
Flying Corps, was killed, 

Mary Gailey, the violinist, is winning new laurels at 
Halifax, N. S. 

Florence Ffrench’s success with Mme, Schumann-Heink 
has led to two more appearances with the great con- 
tralto. 

Music is not in vain—the Metropolitan alone will con- 
tribute well over $100,000 in war taxes. 

Mme. Schumann-Heink gave the K. of C. and the Y. M. 
C. A. $2,500 from Chicago concert profits. 

Christine Langenhan will give her first New York recital 
of the season November 9. 

Reuben Davies will open his concert season in Fort 
Worth, Tex. 

All the orchestras have subscribed generously to the 
Liberty Loan. 

Mme. Schumann-Heink sold her New Jersey home. 

Alice Gentle scored in her New York debut 

Tien Tsin is very quiet musically this winter. 

César Franck died twenty-seven years ago today. 

Margarete Matzenauer opened the New Orleans season. 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra was forbidden to play in 
Baltimore. 

Guiomar Novaes is a true tone poet. 

Farrar obeyed the request of the mayor of Haverhill, 
Mass., and sang “The Star Spangled Banner.” 

Mme. Frederick Tanini-Tagliavia is the new president of 
the Beethoven Society. 

Nikolai Sokoloff has gone to Paris to do war relief work. 

Lorna Lea has been engaged as pianist with Laurette 
Taylor. 

War ticket taxes are being paid cheerfully and promptly. 

The reports about Frieda Hempel’s refusal to sing the 
“Star Spangled Banner” were absolutely false. 

All six Episcopal churches of Albany have organists who 
studied with Dr. Frank Sill Rogers. 

Caruso kissed the soil upon his arrival in America. 

Walter Damrosch has five good reasons for being glad 
women suffrage won—a wife and four daughters. 

“Chu Chin Chow” had a brilliant opening. 

Maggie Teyte and Ester Ferrabini headed excellent casts 
in San Francisco with the La Scala Opera. 

Joseph Carl Breil has written a tone poem for symphony 
orchestra, entitled “Sunset in the Rockies.” 

Patriotic fury is directed against Dr. Muck and the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. 

Rosa Raisa was given a special “evening of honor” in 
Mexico City. 

Will C. Macfarlane won the fifteenth annual competition 
for the W. W. Kimball Company prize of $100. 

Mme. Matzenauer is no German, 

Anti-German sentiment in Pennsylvania caused cancella- 
tion of Kreisler concert. 

Mrs. John Philip Sousa is giving excellent aid to the 
soldiers. 

The Tuesday Music Club’s membership has grown from 
twelve to fifty in three years. 

Fred C. and Chauncy C. Hand are providing five Penn- 
sylvania cities with the best in music. 

The Metropolitan opens next Monday with “Aida.” 

Mrs, Julian Edwards entertained in honor of Tamaki 
Miura. 

Rumor has it that Hammerstein is to give opera in Phila- 
delphia. 

The Chicago Musicians’ Club gave a reception in honor 
of John Alden Carpenter. 

San Francisco is against Danish music. 

The St. Louis Symphony Orchestra will play the national 
anthem at all concerts. 

Harry L. Tyler has written a comic opera entitled “The 
Tuneful Liar.” 

The Aborn Opera School needs more room. 

The Bethlehem Bach Choir is to sing in New York again. 

Harriet Story Macfarlane was the first singer to go to 
Camp Grant, Camp Custer and Mt. Clemens 

Isolde Menges played the violin at the age cf three and a 
half 

Constantin von Sternberg has edited Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
“Scheherazade.” 

Herman Felber, of the Berkshire String Quartet, has been 
drafted. 

Mme. Alda’s annual New York recital will be a benefit 
concert. 

Schirmer has published two new songs by Mischa Elman. 

Wartime antagonism forced the Metropolitan to drop Ger- 
man repertoire. 

Chicago is sorry to lose Mme. Claussen, who is now a 
member of the Metropolitan. 

Eleven concerts were given in Chicago on Sunday after- 
noon, October 28. 

Music critics must pay the ticket tax. 

Tamaki Miura sang at the celebration in honor of the 
Mikado’s birthday. 

John McCormack’s Chicago recital eclipsed all previous 
attendance records for the city. 

Guy Maier is to teach at the Mannes School. 

Mme. Valda’s birthday party was a great success. 

McCormack’s record of “Send Me Away With a 
is meeting with great success. H. 





Smile” 
R. F. 
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ACROSS THE COUNTRY 


Albany, N. Y.—The appearance before the Monday 
Musical Club of Eleanor MacLean, composer-pianist, 
proved a treat. Miss MacLean spoke of the people and 
music of the Scandinavian countries, her remarks being 
illustrated by groups of songs of her own composition, 
Che vocalist was Florence Mary Loftus, soprano, who 
sang several groups of Russian songs, as well-as songs 
of Norway, Sweden and Finland. Chief in its interest 
was Miss MacLean’'s “Sing Me a Song of the Lad That 
Is Gone” and her musical setting of “The Night Has a 
Thousand Eyes.” Miss MacLean is a daughter of a 
former ambassador to Germany, where she was born 
and where she passed her childhood, She was educated 
in Paris. May E. Melius, the club president, presided 
at the meeting, and Faye Smiley-Stowell gave recita- 
tions with musical settings by Miss MacLean,——The 
community choruses in the State Education Buildin 
and in the southern section of the city are well attended, 
Both “sings” are conducted by Alfred Hallam, who is 
much encouraged by the progress made. The choruses 
were organized within the month——All six Episcopal 
churches of Albany have organists who studied organ 
and harmony with Dr. Frank Sill Rogers. ney are: 
Cathedral of All Saints, Harry Alan Russell; St. Paul’s, 
May E. Melius; Grace, Esther D. Keneston; Church of 
the Holy Innocents, Ermina L. Perry; Trinity, Clarence 
Bacon; St. Andrew's, Ernest Hoffman-——J. Austin 
Springer, head of the Mason Piano School, will take a 
special course of study with Leopold Godowsky this 
winter. Mr. Springer’s war composition, “The United 
States of America,” was played by a military band at a 
patriotic meeting in Cleveland recently, A quartet sang 
the number and an audience of 10,000 cheered enthusi- 
astically at the close. Mrs. gy J. Connors, con- 
tralto, gave a song recital recently for the benefit of the 
Cosmovilla, the event being held at the home of Dr. and 
Mrs. M. F. Kirwin——-Ellyn Blake Willis has resigned 
as organist and choir director of Calvary Methodist 
Church, as she is to take up her residence in James- 
town, N, Y.———Frances de Villa Ball, pianist, and Mrs. 
Peter Schmidt, violinist, will be heard in joint recital in 
the Unitarian Church, December 5.——The first concert 
of the season of the Mendelssohn Club will take place 
December 6, Dr. Frank Sill Rogers, conducting.—— 


evening of Bach, and will follow it shortly with a César 
Frank program.——The faculty of Lanier University is pre- 
senting a series of evening concerts.——Carl Lindner is ap- 
pearing in several concerts at the Atlanta Conservatory.—— 
The Music Study Club is offering their regular bi-monthly 
lecture-recitals and an array of artists for their Civic 
Concert series. Mr. Lindner and Anna Belle Wood gave 
an immensely interesting reading of the Brahms sonata in 
G minor, in the Cable Hall auditorium.——Kuhrt Mueller 
and Michael Banner played the G major Brahms sonata 
for violin and piano at a concert in the Georgian Terrace 
ballroom. At the same concert Mr. Banner gave a fine 
interpretation of the Max Bruch concerto for violin-—— 
Atlanta music lovers are seeking to persuade Alfredo 
Barelli to undertake the direction of a large chorus and to 
assist in the organization of a permanent city orchestra. 

Baltimore, Md.—(See letter on another page of this 
issue.) 

Boise, Idaho.—(See letter on “Music on the Pacific 
Slope” page.) 

Boston, Mass.—(See letter on another page of this 
issue, ) 

Chicago, Ill—(See letter on another page of this 
issue.) 

Cincinnati, Ohio,—(See letter on another page of this 
issue.) 

Cleveland, Ohio.—(See letter on another page of this 
issue.) 

Dallas, Tex.—The concert season was opened by the 
Schubert Choral Club, October 23, when they presented 
Frieda Hempel, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, to 
a large and enthusiastic audience. Miss Hempel gave a 
varied program of French, German and English songs 
that was decidedly pleasing throughout and showed to 
advantage the beauty of her voice. The climax of the 
evening was reached when the artist sang the familiar 
Strauss “Blue Danube Waltz,” arranged for the voice 
by Miss Hempel, and after a storm of applause she re- 
turned and sang a verse from “Dixie” with a vivacity 
that completely captivated her audience, and they com- 
pelled her to repeat the verse. Paul Eisler, Miss Hem- 
pel’s accompanist, contributed a piano number, and as 
an encore he played one of his own compositions, “The 
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numbers, as well as his own sonata, 3 2 and composi- 
tions by Cyril Scott. second 0 : Philharmonic 
concerts occurred October 25, and was given by Mabel 
Gorrlon, Sophie Braslau, Lambert one and Clarence 
Whitehill. The attendance at these concerts has been un- 
commonly large, and the outlook promises the same excep- 
tionally enthusiastic support for the future. : 

- Eureka, Cal.—(See letter on “Music on the Pacific 

] 


raf page.) ; . ‘ j 
nell, Ia.—The artists’ recital series of the Grinnell 
School of Music was opened by Leopold Godowsky, who 
rendered a program broadly representative of piano music. 
The outstanding numbers on his program were the Bee- 
thoven sonata in A flat, op. 110, which he played with a 
reverence which was almost solemn, reading into it one of 
the predominant religious moods of Beethoven's genius; a 
concert allegro by Scarlatti, very much elaborated by the 
player, and his transcription of Henselt’s “If I Were a 
Bird.” The concert was open to all students of the college 
on the semester fee.——To his two large choral works and 
piano concerto, which have been the conspicuous features 
of past May Festivals, there is now to be added to Pro- 
fessor Scheve’s compositions his first symphony in D minor, 
op. 28, which was played by the Minneapolis Orchestra on 
May a this being its first presentation before any audience. 
——The second in the series of artists’ recitals at the Grin- 
nell School of Music was given by Elias Blum on October 
20. This is Mr. Blum’s first year as an instructor in the voice 
department, and his recital served to introduce him as an 
artistic tenor whose public appearances will be a constant 
pleasure. Mr. Blum’s program covered many types of song, 
and he seemed equally at home, and equally satisfactory, in 
each one. Alma Fuller Pierce was the accompanist, and a 
violin obligato to two songs was played by David E. Peck. 
Houston, Tex.—On October 26 and 27 the Chicago 
Grand Opera Company was heard here. The first night 
Melba and Muratore were the stars, giving “Faust.” 
Melba was in fine voice and gave no evidences of the 
accident that happened in Fort Worth. Her silvery 
voice is still wonderful and she was showered with floral 
offerings. She was recalled time after time and had to 
repeat the singing of the “Bijou” song. Muratore 
proved himself to be a fine Faust and sang beautifull 
throughout the opera. The second night “Lucia,” with 
Galli-Curci, was given. Mme. Galli-Curci created a 
furore with her marvelous skill in handling her voice. 
Houston paid her a great compliment in attending by 
the thousands, in floral offerings, and in giving her 
twenty-three curtain calls. Giulio Crimi sang the role 
of Edgar. His solo in the last act was most beautifully 
done, Campanini was highly pleased at the great suc- 
cess attained here by his company, and all Houston 
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Will resume teaching 
on November twelfth 
at Carnegie Hall. 











Fred W. Kerner is conducting the “Reformation Chor- 
uses” to be heard on November 18.——Roy H. Palmer 
has been appointed precentor of the State Street Pres- 
byterian Sunday School. He is also organizing a chorus 
among the congregation of the church——Lydia F. Ste- 
vens gave an organ recital in the Emmanuel Baptist 
Church recently. Roger H. Stonehouse, baritone solo- 
ist of the chateh. sang Miss Stevens’ song, “Come Along 
With Me and Join the Navy.” Mr. Stonehouse has re- 
ceived his commission as lieutenant in the quartermas- 
ter corps on the staff of the adjutant general of the 
State.——-Mrs, F, van A. Miller has resumed her music 
classes at the Albany Academy. The Mandolin Club at 
the academy has been organized for the season.—— 
Jonas H. Brooks on a recent tour to the Pacific coast 
purchased a valuable violin, which brings the number 
of his chosen instruments to nearly a dozen, collected 
from all parts of the world.——Clarence Bacon has as- 
sumed his duties as organist and master of choristers 
at Trinity Episcopal Church, succeeding Kenneth W. 
Rice, who went to St. Luke’s Church, Cambridge, N. Y. 
——<tlarvey Sayles, tenor, and Frances Sayles, pianist, 
were heard in recital at Defrestville recently ——An- 
other “brother and sister” recital combination is that of 
Raymond Crounse, violinist, and Bernice Crounse, pian- 
ist——-Roy H. Palmer will be baritone soloist at the 
first concert of the season of the Troy Vocal Society on 
November 7. Other soloists will be Charlotte Bord- 
Gilbert, Mrs. Clarence T. Weaver and George W. Frank- 
lin. C. A. Stein will conduct. 

Atlanta, Ga.—On Saturday evening, November 3, the 
Atlanta Music Study Club presented Percy Grainger as the 
first artist of the Civic Concert Series. The huge auditorium 
in which grand opera is given by the Metropolitan Opera 
Company was used for the occasion. Mr. Grainger played 
four of his own compositions—the “Gumsucker’s March,” 
the famous sailor’s chanty (arrangement), “One More Day, 
My John,” and two adaptations from old Irish tunes.—— 
Margaret Wilson, daughter of the President, and nation- 
ally famed concert soprano, will be presented in Atlanta on 
December 22. Miss Wilson will sing under the auspices of 
one of the local charity organizations, the proceeds of the 
concert to be donated to the Red Cross——The choirs of 
seventy-one churches have united for the great revival 
mecting to be held in Atlanta by Billy Sunday in the near 
future. Special musical services are to be a feature of 
the meetings-~——Atlanta has long been crying out for a 
musical renaissance, and it seems as though her plea is now 
being harkened unto by the Muses, for never in the past 
thirty years has interest in things musical been so wide- 
spread and so awakened, The new impulse now at work 
among musical people of the city is resulting in gratifying 
achievements, Chamber music is being piven serious con- 
sideration. and a series of recitals has already been begun 
by Eda Bartholomew. Miss Bartholomew gave a recent 


Little Misses,” taken from one of his operas. The Schu- 
bert Choral Club added three numbers to the program 
which were very pleasing and liberally applauded, The 
work of the club showed the careful training of their 
director, Julius Albert Jahn. Myrtle MacKay is club 
accompanist.——Dallas is promised a feast of musical 
programs this season. The Mozart Club, under the di- 
rection of Earl D, Behrends, has announced the follow- 
ing artists: Anna Case, November 23; Yolando Méré, 
December 3; Reinald Werrenrath, January 15; and Lou- 
ise Homer, April 16, 1918——-The Dallas Male Chorus, 
with David L. Ormesher as director, is going to bring 
the following: Mme. Schumann-Heink, Efrem Zimbal- 
ist and Evan Williams.——Margaret Woodrow Wilson 
will sing here for the benefit of the relief fund for 
wounded soldiers. This concert will be under the local 
management of A. L. Harper. 

Dayton, Ohio.—The Civic Music League inaugurated 
its series of concerts for the season with a joint recital 
by Mabel Garrison and Lambert Murphy on October 
23. In an interesting program these sterling artists 
were heard to advantage, the work being truly remark- 
able for beauty of voice and of interpretation. Memorial 
Hall was filled. The remaining attractions will include 
Melba, Alda with Frank la Forge, Guiomar Novaes and 
Louis Graveure in joint concert, and the Chicago and 
Philadelphia Orchestras.——-The Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra, Dr. Ernst Kunwald, conductor, played to a 
capacity house in the Victoria Theatre Tuesday even- 
ing, October 30. This was the first concert of the sym- 
phony course. The program included the Brahms sym- 
phony No, 1. Wynne Pyle, the soloist, played the 
Liapounow piano concerto with finished art——An open 
meeting of the Women’s Music Club was held in, Christ 
~ acannon Church, Tuesday afternoon, October 23. 
Those porns in the program were Mrs. Walter 
Crebs and Clara Lyman, organ; Mrs. Robert Funk- 
houser and Lo Rean Donnersbach, voice, and Mary 
Coate and Isabelle Mast, violin ———The first of a series 
of noon musicales under the auspices of the Women’s 
Music Club was held in Third Street Presbyterian 
Church on November 1, These musicales are for the 
pleasure of the general public and are furnished by local 
musicians assisted by men from the Wilbur Wright 
Aviation Field. 

F ae Colo.—(See letter on another page of this 
issue. 
f 4 eg Mich.—(See letter on another page of this 
issue. 

Detroit, Mich.—The Philharmonic Course concerts in 
Detroit, under. the management of James 
progressing successfully. y Ree October 18 with an 
evening given by the Elgar Choir of Toronto, with Leo 
Ornstein as the soloist. He played some Chopin and Liszt 


E. Devoe, are. 


wants him again next year for a longer season.—Patri- 
cio Gutiérrez, the young Houston pianist, gave the first 
concert of the season here on October 16, assisted by 
Julien Paul Blitz. It was a benefit concert to assist Mr. 
Gutiérrez to take up his work in the East this winter. 
This young boy—little more than twenty—has attained 
a marked degree of success and received all his training 
in Houston under the direction of his father and Mr. 
Kidd, He gave his program with much assurance and 
skill, and, although he is still so young, a certain matur- 
ity of expression was very evident. His trills were 
especially well done. Mr. Blitz played excellently. He 
came to this city especially to play at this concert, and 
it was a great treat to again hear and see the much ad- 
mired former leader of Houston’s Symphony Orchestra. 
Mrs. H, M. Garwood deserves much praise in helping to 
make this concert a success.——Frieda Hempel gave to 
Houston on Friday evening, October 19, one of the most 
delightful concerts ever given. She was in superb voice 
and her coloratura work was brilliantly executed, her 
clear and ringing trills were a delight. Miss Hempel’s 
voice has a rare quality and is round and sweet, no 
.harsh or dry tones at any time marring its beauty. Her 
handling of her voice is most intelligent and artistic. 
This was the artist’s first appearance in Houston, and 
every one is waiting eagerly for her return. The Hous- 
ton peonte paid her marked homage, attending in large 
numbers, the huge Auditorium being well filled. Mar- 
cellus Foster, who brought Miss Hempel, is to be con- 
gratulated upon his good judgment. The setting for 
this gifted artist was one of the most beautiful ever seen 
on the Auditorium stage. 

thaca, N. Y.—Fritz Kreisler opened the series of Uni- 

versity concerts on October 29. According to one of the 
jocal papers, this violinist embodies in his playing the ex- 
periences of life in the trenches, and the pains and horrors 
af the war with a comprehensiveness that is astonishing. 
The next attraction of the series will be on November 24, 
when the Philadelphia Orchestra (Leopold Stokowski, 
conductor) will present the program. Louis Graveure, 
baritone, who has just entered upon his second year as a 
concert singer in America, will appear on December 14, 
and Ethel Leginska, the gifted pianist, will close the series 
on January 24. 
: City, Mo.—(See letter on another page of this 
issue.) City, M f 

‘ ity, Mo.—A concert was given on October 26 
under the direction of Rudolf King g the Benton Boule- 
vard Baptist Church | under the auspices of Mrs. Corder’s 
Circle No. 2. Mr. King, pianist and teacher, and Annabeth 
Vaughn opened and closed the program with a selection for 
two pianos. Ewart D, Williams rendered two baritone 
solos, and Laurie Moore gave several readings. Others par- 
ticipating in the program were Juanita Collins, Sadie Romm 
and Temple Elliott, all of whom are pupils of Mr. King, 
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as well oa Mies Vaughn. Miss Collins played Liszt's “La 


les, Cal.—(See letter on “Music on the Pacific 
Slope” page.) 

Fla.—The musical program, given at Home- 
stead, embraced the following numbers: “Indian Cra- 
dle Song” (Clark), Mrs. Frank Heill; “A Little Compli- 
ment” (Ravine), Richard Fuchs; waltz (Reinhold), 
Loretta Horne; “Dawn” (Nevin), Willow Simmons; 
“Evening” (Low), Mabel Moody, Mrs. Jordan; “Christ- 
mas Bells” (Gade), Cyrus Jordan.——One of the first 
recitals of the season will be a program in the White 
Temple by Mrs. Ralph Powers, soprano, who has just 
returned from Chicago, where she has been studying, 
with Harry Clarke, baritone; Mrs. Sproule-Baker, or- 
ganist, of Miami, and Robert L. Zoll, basso, director of 
music in the Miami public schools——The first State 
biennial of the Federated Music Clubs will be held in 
Gainesville in November, 1918. Preparations have al- 
ready commenced by the appointment of Mrs. W. T. 
Bodiford, of that city, as State music contest chairman. 
This contest will be one of the most important features 
of the biennial. A year is a rather short period for prep- 
aration, and candidates are being urged to make the 
most of the allotted time-———The memory contest is 
broadening into a community affair, and, as the selec- 
tions are played daily in the public school auditorium, 
many young people will be enabled to take advantage of 
this oon of becoming familiar with good music. 
The contest will be held about the middle of November. 
Thirty prizes have been offered by Miami music houses, 
by the Miami Board of Trade, by the National Bureau 
of Music Advancement, New York, and by private indi- 
viduals. These prizes range from $10 in gold to six 
records from the 10 cent store, including various valua- 
tions in records and also several prizes in checks and 
currency. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—(See letter on another page of 
this issue.) . 

Montreal, Canada.—The musical season opened with 
a visit from the San Carlo Opera Company, which gave 
its patrons a week with the great masters of opera, The 
chief novelty was a fine performance of Wolf-Ferrari’s 
“The Jewels of the Madonna.” The three principal 
parts were interpreted with tragic power and strength 
by Signor Agostini, Elizabeth Amsden and Joseph 
Royer. Emanuel Salazar enhanced his reputation by a 
splendid interpretation of the part of Manrico in “II 

rovatore.”—Leon Rothier, French basso of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, gave an excellent song recital 
to a large audience in the Monument National. In a 
long and varied program he was most successful, and 
the audience demonstrated its delight——A good pro- 

ram of music was presented by Cedia Brault, Victor 

chante Fy Ruth Price and Mile. Mantha in Windsor 
Hall for the benefit of the soldiers’ wives. The concert 
was under the patronage of the Governor General and 
attracted a large audience——Marie Morrisey, the fa- 
mous contralto, was heard at the Ritz-Carlton in two 
very fine recitals. She was assisted a Schieb, an 
accomplished violinist——-Margaret Woodrow Wilson, 
the daughter of President Wilson, gave a successful 
vocal recital before a distinguished audience in Windsor 
Hall in aid of the American and Canadian Red Cross 
Society.———A concert in aid of the Red Cross was given 
in Crescent Street Church by Henry Graves, when he 
was assisted by Mrs. I. F. Hall, Mrs. William Ewing, 
Albert Chamberlain, M. S. Helie and members of the 
church choir. 

New Orleans, La.—The musical season was inaugu- 
rated on October 24 by the first of .the Philharmonic con- 
certs at which Margarete Matzenauer, the great mezzo- 
soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company, was the at- 
traction. Madame Matzenauer was not a stranger to this 
city, having a year age won the hearts of local music lovers 
by the magnificence of her voice and the seriousness and 
flexibility of her art. This season she returned with all 
her wonderful qualities of old. She held her audience 
throughout her splendid’ program, including among its many 
beautiful numbers Bemberg’s “La Mort de Jeanne d’Arc,” 
which she delivered in majestic style. Madame Matzenauer 
is one of those rare artists who stimulate the intellect, 
stir the emotions and gratify the eye. Indeed, she has 
everything that a singer should possess. Her success 
was emphatic.——Tlie yr ped Orchestra of New Orleans 
gave its first concert of the season on October 28 at the 
Atheneum, The work of this ae founded last 
spring by Mrs. H. M. Field, is worthy of the highest praise. 
In fact, it can be said with assurance that this city has right 
now a fine symphony orchestra. This is all the more re- 
markable when the youth of the organization is taken into 
consideration. Conductor Ernest Sphuytten has proven 
himself equal to all demands, and this city can look forward 
to many a delightful evening from him and his men—— 
The Chicago Opera Company gave two performances here— 
“Faust” on October 29 and “Lucia” on October 30. In the 
former opera Madame Melba’s Marguerite was one of the 
most perfect imaginable. The beauty of her voice, the 
impeccability of her art and the real greatness of her 
dramatic conception of the role united in making her in- 
terpretation an unforgetable treat. Lucien Muratore at 
once established himself as a most distinguished tenor. 
His virile, warm, homogeneous voice was a delight and 
his acting was of high order. In him one recognizes at 
once an exemplar of “la grande ecole.” So warmly a 
plauded was his “Salut Demeure” that the splendid artist 
graciously repeated the cavatina. Jeska Swartz as Siebel 
was charming. M. Marguenat made a pleasing Valentin. 
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In the performance of “Lucia” Madame Galli-Curci was 
the star of the cast, The dainty little singer was given en- 
thusiastic applause after the Mad Scene, the curtain calls 
being many and insistent. Her sweet, round voice, with its 
wide range and its unusual agility, made a deep impression 
upon the audience. Her girlish Reure lent a touching real- 
ism to her impersonation of the ill fated bride of Lammer- 
moor. Campanini’s commanding baton evoked many new 
beauties from the old Donizetti score. The company ap- 
peared here under the local direction of R. H. Tarrant. 
——The Saturday Music Circle (Mrs. Mark Kaiser, presi- 
dent) gave its first musical on October 20 at Gibson Hall 
when an excellent program was presented. A feature of 
the afternoon was the performance of the Nardini sonata 
in D major by Ella de los Reyes, one of the brilliant pupils 
of the distinguished teacher, Mark Kaiser——Anna Case 
will a December 7, Eddy Brown December 3, Mar- 

ret Wilson December 5, Cincinnati Orchestra January 19, 

ston Grand Opera Company January 24 and 25, Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra January 23, Bauer and Gabril- 
owitsch February 18, Mischa Elman February 25, Schu- 
mann-Heink March 4, Yvette Guilbert March 11. 

Okmulgee, Okla.—The Presbyterian Church was filled 
on October 23, when Harry Everist Shultz, baritone, assist- 
ed by Maude Campbell Cochran, organist, and Marguerite 
Kemper Willis, pianist, appeared in recital. Mr. Schultz 
possesses an unusual voice for its tone and quality; his 
enunciation is also good and his numbers were receiv 
with much applause. The assisting artists were efficient 
soloists as well as accompanists, both of them rendering 
solos which were heartily applauded by all those present. 

; ne Pa.—(See letter on another page of this 
issue. 

; het ie Pa.—(See letter on another page of this 
issue. 

Pittsburgh, Pa—-On Wednesda 
Arthur Reginald Little and forty Pittsburgh F wag) 5 with 
Elizabeth Sherman Clark, contralto, and Mary Alberta 
Howe, pianist, as soloists, gave the opening orchestra con- 
cert at the Union Arcade Auditorium, Pittsburgh. The 
complete program was as follows: Overture to “Rienzi” 
(Wagner), “Pleurez, Pleurez mes yeux” (Massenet) 
“Danse Macabre (Saint-Saéns), the last movement of the 
concerto in G minor (Saint-Saéns), symphonic poem, “King 
Lear” (Little), “Les Chasseresses” from the “Sylvia” 
ballet (Delibes), “Anitra’s Dance” from the “Peer 
Gynt” suite (Grieg), Slavonic dance, No. 8 (Dvorak), 
“Amour! viens aider ma faiblesse” (Saint-Saéns), waltz, 
“Tales from the Vienna Woods” (Strauss), and 
the second Hungarian rhapsody of Liszt. Of special 
interest was Mr. Little’s symphonic poem, the audience 
signifying its pleasure by prolonged applause. Miss Clark, 
who was formerly a member of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, gave much pleasure by her excellent singing, and 
Miss Howe showed herself to be a pianist of ability. 

Portland, Ore.—(See letter on “Music on the Pacific 
Slope” page.) 

Riverside, Cal.—(See letter on “Music on the Pacific 
Slope” page.) 

Salt e City, Utah.—(See letter on “Music on the 
Pacific Slope” page.) 

San Antonio, Tex.—Nora Eckles, a graduate of the 
Leland Powers School of Expression, Boston, appeared 
in a dramatic recital recently at the San Antonio College 
of Music, where she is the teacher of expression. She 
was cordially received. This is the second recital in the 
series which will be given, the first having been a piano 
recital by Luis Alfonse Marron, head of the piano depart- 
ment.——The San Antonio Musical Club held its first 
meeting of the season at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Walter 
P. Romberg. After the business session, a program was 
given by Hazel Cain. Ardis Dean Keeling Mrs. Louis 
Dunn, and Edward Gilbert——Anna Kathryn Ball, a pupil 
of Mrs. Roland Springall, was presented recently in piano 
recital by her teacher. She played compositions by A. 


evening, October 17, 


Krause, Von Wilm, Schytte, Maxon, Finck, Westoby, Kern, 
and P. Wachs. She is only thirteen years old, but showed 
marked talent. She was assisted by Myrtle Elizabeth 


King, a student at the Briggs School of Expression, San 
Antonio——Mamie Reynolds-Denison is the newly ap- 
pointed director of the Glee Club of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association. Rehearsals began October 15.—— 
A splendid concert was given recently under the auspices 
of the Home First Knitting Club, by the San Antonio 
Deutscher Mannerchor, directed by W. J. Fox; Ella Mack- 
ensen, pianist; Helen Gordan, reader; Edna Polhemus, so- 
prano; Walter P. Romberg, violinist, and selections by a 
male quartet, “Camp Funston Four,” made up an inter- 
esting program. The proceeds were used for purchasing 
wool to knit articles for the Texas boys who are in the 
service of their country——A concert was given recently, 
under the auspices of the ladies’ auxiliary to the Ancient 
Order of Hibernians, the proceeds of which were to be 
put to a fund to build a chapel at the poor farm. A very 
interesting program was given by the following: two 
choruses, by the orphans of the St. Joseph Orphanage, 
directed by Mrs. Ed. Hoyer; the San Fernando Cathedral 
Choir, also directed by Mrs. Hoyer; the St. Anthony Glee 
Club, and the Ladies’ Auxiliary Chorus, both directed by 
Anna McAllister Katzenberger; three young harpists (stu- 
dents of “Our Lady of the Lake”), Mercedes Cadena, Lu- 
cille Dingwall, and Frances O’Brien; a young violinist, 
Celia Trevino; Lucile Wiseman, soprano, who was accom- 
panied by Mrs. Eugene Staffel; Mildred Wiseman, violin- 
ist, and a chorus number, “Battle Hymn of the Republic,” 
closed the program. Accompanists for the chorus work 
were: Lulu Grisenbeck, at the piano; Emma Conring and 
S. J. McAllister, violinists, and A. G. Wesler, cellist-—— 





CONCERT ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Aeolian Hall, 344 West 43rd Street, New York City 
Friday Evening. November 9. 1917, at 8:15 o'clock 


CHRISTINE LANGENHAN 


Walter Golde Accompanist 
In a recital of Modern Songs 
Steinway Piano Used 
Tickets: $2.00, $1.50, $1.00, 75c and 50c, Boxes: $15.00. Now on sale at 
the Box Office and at Hugo Boucek, 30 West 36th Street, to whom al! 
mail orders should be addressed. Special rates for music student s 
HUGO BOUCEK, Personal Representative 








At a recent meeting of the Junior Music Department of 
the Council of Jewish Women, Verdi’s compositions were 
studied.—_—The directors of the San Antonio Philharmonic 
Society met October 14, at the Throckmorton ranch, 
thirty miles from San Antonio. The following officers 
were elected: Mrs. Erhard Guenther, president; Mrs. 
Charles Wickliffe Throckmorton, first vice-president; Mrs. 
George Dunn, second vice-president; Mrs. William Au- 
brey, third vice-president; Mrs. Richardson Gay, corres- 
ponding secretary; Mrs. F, E. Davis, recording secretary; 
Jacob G. Horuberger, treasurer; Mrs. O. S. Newell, chair- 
man of concerts for school children. The directors elected 
were, Mrs. William Aubrey, Mrs. George Dunn, Mrs. 
Richardson Gay, Mrs, Frank E. Davis, Mrs. J. J. Kuntz, 
Minnie Allen Newell, Mrs. Charles Wickliffe Throckmor- 
ton, Will Herff, Jacob G. Hornberger, Rudolph Seebe, 
Ernest Steves, Mrs. Frank Badger, and Arthur Claassen 
Plans were discussed for the series of concerts to be given 
by the Philharmonic Orchestra, Arthur Claassen, conduc- 
tor, during the months of January, February and March. 
The opening concert will be given January 10.——Wednes- 
day, October 17, Frieda Hempel, famous soprano, of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, appeared in concert here, 
under the auspices of the San Antonio Mozart Society, 
Arthur Claassen, director. The Mozart Society contribut- 
ed four well rendered numbers, under the direction of 
Arthur Claassen. They were: “Old Rancho Days,” 
Charles C. Bassett; “Mighty Lak a Rose,” Nevin; “To Me 
Thou Art a Flower,” Rubinstein, arranged by Arthur 
Claassen for women’s voices; and “A Romany Mother’s 
Song,” Gertrude Knox Wills. The numbers were given 
with splendid attack, excellent pianissimos, and good in- 
terpretation, under the very capable direction of Mr. Claas- 
sen. Flora Briggs was an able accompanist. Mme. 
Hempel was greeted with a storm of applause when she 
came on the stage, and great enthusiasm prevailed during 
the whole concert, as a tribute to the remarkable art of 
this singer. One was impressed with her gracious and 
sweet personality as she bowed her acknowledgment of 
the applause of the audience. The program was as fol- 
lows: aria, “Ernani Involami,” Verdi; “Oh, Had I Jubal’s 
Lyre,” Handel; “Der Nussbaum,” Schumann; “Verge- 
bliches Staendchen,” Brahms; “A Warning,” Mozart; aria, 
“Theme and Variations,” Proch; “Sweet Suffolk Owl,” 
Buzzi-Peccia; “My Curly Headed Baby,” Clutsam; “Dad- 
dy’s Sweetheart,” Liza Lehmann; “Blue Danube Waltz,” 
Strauss, arranged for voice by Miss Hempel; “Cradle 
Song,” Kreisler; “When I was Seventeen” (as sung by 
Jenny Lind), Old Swedish; and “Bird Song,” Taubert. 
After each group she was recalled again and again, and 
finally gave an encore. She was forced to repeat “Dixie.” 
Adequate support was given by her accompanist, Paul 
Eisler, who also contributed a number to the program, 
“Love Death,” from “Tristan and Isolde.” He was also 
obliged to give an encore—a composition of his own. Miss 
Hempel was the first of three excellent attractions to be 
brought by the Mozart Society. The other two are Maria 
Barrientos and Louise Homer. 

Selma, Ala.—The: first artist presented under the 
auspices of the Music Study Club was on Thursday night, 
October 25, when Margarete Matzenauer opened the course 
Madame Matzenauer’s wonderful voice and splendid inter- 
pretative ability aroused the whole hearted enthusiasm of 
her large audience and she was given a great ovation —— 
The Junior Music League held its second meeting for the 
current season in the Y. M. C. A, auditorium. The young 
musicians appearing on the program were Gertrude Mc- 
Peck, Bessie O’Rouke, Rose Moses and Louise Varnon, 
pianists; Helen Kayser and Isidore Roismann, violinists. 
The Junior League is co-operating heartily with Anna 
Creagh, director of music in the Selma public schools, in 
her efforts to encourage the study of music among the 
pupils. A High School orchestra has been formed, embrac- 
ing several prominent members of the league. Miss Creagh 
has secured permission from the High School authorities to 
present each week a forty-five minute concert or lecture on 
musical subjects. These concerts are held in the audi- 
torium with the entire school in attendance. Rosa Franz 
Harper, soprano; Annelu Burns, violinist, and Mrs. Leon- 
ard McVoy, pianist, contributed one program, which in- 
cluded “Berceuse” from “Jocelyn” (Godard), soprano solo 


TRAND SYMPHON 
ORCHESTRA 


ADRIANO ARIANI - «+ «+ Conductor 
Concerts Daily at 2:15, Except Saterday, Sunday and Holidays 
Concert Proyram for week ot November 4th 
Symphony No. 5, in E minor, op. 64 (last two movements, 

We Sra Uh 6s Uo dcandes ceedseetadbees ee es Tschaik ovsky 
(A) Siegfried Idyl 
(B) Prelude to third act of “Lohengrin” 


STRAND THEATRE, Broadway and 47th St. 
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STUDIOS FOR RENT.—Resident and 
non-resident studios may be leased at 
reasonable rates in an attractive studio 
building. Large and small studios, with 


with high ceilings. 
be made to the manager, 174 Madison 
Avenue (near sath Street), telephone 


Murray Hill 


a choral soc’ 


Applications should 
light and gran 


desires a 





Steinway grand pianos, are available. 
Building has large hall, open staircases, 


elevator, electric light and telephone serv- 
ice. The rooms are exceptionally large 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES.—An opera 
and concert singer on international repute 


has a 
in ad 


, and staged 


first class institution as vocal teacher and 
coach, either for all or part of his time, 
with a desire for permanency. A 
eral American college education, 
ion to a thorough musical educa- 
tion, and has sung in the leading opera 


houses of the world. Correspondence 
confidential. Address “C. E. B..” care of 
Musicat. Covrrer, 427 Fifth Ave.. N. Y. 


AN ACCOMPANIST is at liberty to ac- 
company vocalists or instrumentalists. 
Address “L. S. A.” care of Mustcar 
Courier, 437 Fifth avenue, New York. 


both 
in some 
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with violin obligato; “Serenade” (Gounod), adagio from 
violin suite (Ries), “Venetian Love Song” and “Gon- 
dolieri” (Nevin) and the “Guitarrero” by Drdla. Rosa 
Franz Harper will sing for the University of Alabama 
students in Tuscalcosa on the evening of November 1. 
Director Lawrence, of the Birmingham Community 

Sings,” will assist Mrs. Harper with the program.——Mrs. 
Harper sang as offertory at the Broad Street Presbyterian 
Church the “Jocelyn Lullaby,” Annelu Burns playing the 
violin obligato and Annie Bill presiding at the organ. 

St. John, N. B.—A very enjoyable concert, under the 
auspices of the Seven Seas Chapter I. O, D, E. was given, 
October 25, in Centenary Hall. Those taking part were 
Dorothy Creighton, soprano, who has lately completed a 
course at the New England Conservatory; Gladys Grant, 
contralto, who received her instruction in Leipsic, and 
Helen Shaw, a graduate in piano of the Halifax Conserva- 
Selections from the works of Horsman, Campbell- 

Rogers, Beach, Tosti, Olsen, Liszt and Chopin 
were wiven, The accompianments were excellently played 
by D. Arnold Fox A delightful recital for the Sol- 
ders’ Comfort Association, was given at Trinity Church 
Hall, Friday, October 26, by Gladys E. Gibben, reader, 
and Dorothy Bayard, pianist. The contrast of Miss Gib- 
numbers showed much versatility, and met with ap- 

reciation. Miss Bayard, in addition to the incidental mu- 

for Miss Gibben, played well “Hark, Hark, the Lark” 
of Schubert, the valse in E major by Moszkowski and 
“Idilio” by Lack 


Stuart, Fla. 
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The Mozart Music Club held its regular 
meeting at John Hancock's studio where the following 
program was rendered—having heen preceded by a short 
business meeting: “One of Our Modern Women, a Com- 
poser and Pianist’—Mrs. Haney; piano solo, “Forever” 
(Pierre Renard), Doris Corbett; current musical events, 
Mrs, Haney; “Winter Lullaby,” vocal solo (De Koven), 
Miss May; piano solo, “March” (Soresa), Leola Vrooman. 
Syracuse, N. Y.—Margaret Woodrow Wilson, daugh- 
ter of the President, appeared in a recital program at the 
Mizpah Auditorium, First Baptist Church, on Tuesday 
evening, October 30, before an audience of about 1,000, 
under the auspices of the Salon Musicale, Laura van 
Kuran having the local direction of the recital. Miss Wil- 
son spent several days in the city prior to the recital. Her 
work was excellent, her simpler numbers, such as “Deep 
River” and “Dannie Boy,” being sung with much richness 
of tone and clear diction. The Salon Musicale is to be 
congratulated upon bringing Miss Wilson again to the city. 
The recital commission of the First Baptist Church, 
under whose auspices Amelita Galli-Curci appeared Septem- 
ber 24. are to offer the Little Symphony, George Barrere, 
ductor, with Lucy Gates, the soprano, in a joint recital 
m November 30, Neither of these attractions has visited 
the city before and, as no other orchestral organiza- 
tion is booked thus far for this season, a very large at- 
is expected for this event. The auditorium in 


col 


tendance 


which these recitals are held is very well adapted acousti- 
cally for the very best effects with such an organization as 
the Little Symphony, both Mme. Galli-Curci and Miss Wil- 


son speaking in praise of its intimacy and its acoustic 
properties. Other recitals which the recital commission 
has in view promise an excellent musical season for Syra- 


cuse Christine Langenhan, Bohemian soprano, appear- 
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‘HOFFMAN 


Appeared as Gilda in “Rigoletto,” October 24, 1917 


W hat the Critics said:— 

tlonors in the performance of Verdi's “Rigoletto” at the 
Academy of Music last night went to Grace Hoffman, the 
young American soprano, whose singing of Gilda was the 
outstanding feature.—Brooeklyn Daily Times, October 25, 1917. 

The principal soprano part, that of Gilda, was sung by Grace 
Hoffman, whose liguid tones made the lyric feature of the 
opera delightful, while in her dramatic effects, she was also 
excellent.-Brooklyn Daily Eagle, October 25, 1917. 

Miss Grace Hoffman proved a dainty Gilda and fitted the 
part both in voice and appearance.—Brooklyn Citizen, Octo- 
ber 25, 1917 


Management: EMIL, REICH, 47 West 42nd St, N. Y- 
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ed at the home of Judge and Mrs. Nathan L. Miller on 
October 26 before the members of the Salon Musicale, and 
delighted her audience with her work. She is a young 
lady with a beautiful voice and much talent, and Syracuse 
will be glad to hear her again———Charles M. Courboin, 
organist of the First Baptist Church, continues to score 
great success in his recitals every other week on the 
Springfield municipal organ. He has just been selected to 
give a recital during the holiday week before the national 
convention of American Guild of Organists, December 26, 
in City College, New York, Gaston M. Dethier and Charles 
Heinroth being the other two organists who will be heard 
by the organists at this convention. Mr. Heinroth is to be 
heard in this city in February under the auspices of the 
Central New York Chapter, American Guild of Organists, 
and the direction of the recital commission of the First 
Baptist Church. Mr. Courboin is also to give a recital in 
Boston, February 5, before the New England Chapter, this 
recital to be given on the great new organ of 137 speaking 
stops now being erected in Emmanuel Church, Mr. Cour- 
boin’s third recital before the Western New York Chapter 
is to be given in Rochester in January. 

Tampa, Fla.—The Friday Morning Musicale held the 
first meeting of the season, October 26. The new presi- 
dent, Mr. Grable, made an impressive introductory ad- 
dress; the founder of the club, Mrs. Ferris, also spoke, it 
being the fifteenth anniversary of the club’s foundation. 
Then the membership was only fifteen; now, however, it 
numbers nearly 200. The question of joining the State 
Federation of Musical Clubs was discussed, but no decision 
was reached. The program, an excellent one, inaugurated 
the new season excellently. It was in charge of Mme. 
Saxby. The year’s subject is “The Seasons,” autumn be- 
ing the initial one. A timely reminder of Hallowe'en was 
given in the shape of Saint-Saéns’ “Danse Macabre,” by 
Mrs W. P. Kennedy and Mme. Saxby. Mrs. J. P. Shaddick 
sang the lovely “Autumn Gale” (Grieg), and Mellie Brown 
played “Autumn” (Chaminade). “The Passage Bird’s 
Farewell” (Mendelssohn) was sung by Pauline Holmes and 
Mrs. Henry Lawrence. The final number was the “Wan- 
derer Fantasia” (Schubert-Liszt), Hortense Oppenheimer. 
A very interesting new feature-is the study class for opera, 
which precedes the regular meeting. The subject for the 
day was Italian opera in che seventeenth century; leader, 
Mrs, F. H. Hart. Another item of interest is the new 
system of examinations for the music teachers in the public 
schools, 
pass this test, receiving a percentage of ninety-nine, She 
was coached by Mme. Saxby.-—-The juvenile department 
held its meeting October 27. The program was classical 
music, principally old Italian and French. 

Toronto, Canada.—(See letter on another page of this 
issue.) 

Walla Walla, Wash.—(See letter on “Music on the 
Pacific Slope” page.) 


S. Wesley Sears a Leader and 
Vital Factor in Organ and 
Choir Circles of Philadelphia 


Due to unostentatious yet none the less vigorous and po- 
tent guidance of S. Wesley Sears, St. James’ Episcopal 
Church, of Philadelphia, has become one of the most, if 
not the most, important factor in ecclesiastical music circles 
of the city. Indeed, after carefully reviewing the situa- 
tion, it would appear that the number of sacred edifices is 
deplorably small in which organists and choirmasters up- 
hold the high musicals standards or exert the great ben- 
eficial art influence such as is ascribed to the church in ques- 
tion. . While Quaker City organists were talking of Bon- 
net last season, Mr. Sears acted, and Bonnet played—-at St. 
james’. Some one thought Stokowski might conduct in a 
church; he did—in St. James’, Many wanted to hear 
Spohr’s oratorio “Calvary ;” it was sung by the choir—of 
St. James’ and so on. Mr. Sears is ever a little in advance. 
The things that count with this organist-choirmaster are 
the things that are done and well done. High ideals, which 
he does not, however, permit to blur his sense of practical 
ability, deep study with the elimination of erraticism and 
pose, the suppression of temperamental indications as well 
as of visionary views, excepting as applied to his art inter- 
pretations, seem to be the high lights of Mr. Sears’ char- 
acteristics. ‘ 

In a recent interview, the organ virtuoso said: “There 
seems to be a prevailing scarcity of capable organists and 
choir directors throughout the country.” Several inquiries 
received by him recently asking that he recommend indi- 
viduals for such posts have proven somewhat embarrassing 
on account of the few available musicians to fill these posi- 
tions. There inquiries, many of which stipulated excellent 
financial inducements, are not from within Philadelphia 
alone, but have come from various sections of Pennsylva- 
nia, the Middle West and New York State. 

While lack of time will not permit the artist to take 
more than a certain number of pupils, yet, relative to the 
students so fortunate as to be included in his roster, Mr. 
Sears is enthusiastic over the type and amount of work ac- 
complished by them, as well as by the spirit of interest and 
endeavor displayed. 

Mr. Sears has mapped out some very ambitious plans for 
the present season and looks forward to some departures 
in his field, departures with which he will be actively identi- 
fied, and for the carrying out of which he had elicited the 
valuable assistance of Arthur Judson, manager of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, and Mrs. Harold E. Yarnall. 
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FLORENCE FFRENCH, 
The Irish-American soprano who won a decided success on the occa- 
sion of her New York debut, Saturday afternoon, November 3, 
when she appeared with Mme. Schumann-Heink at Carnegie Hall. 
This resulted in two additional appearances with Mme. Schumann- 
Heink for her, at Baltimore and Washington. 
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Frances Holmes has been one of the first to. 








BONNET 


The Great French Organ Virtuoso 


SECOND AMERICAN TOUR 
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Lewis, Ward. 

Little, John W. 
Macbeath, Donald. 
Meeker, Z. E. 
Mitchell, Earl. 
Nevin, Arthur. 
Orth, Carl. 

Osberg, Elliot. 
Palmer, Claude. 
Pope, Van. 

Potter, Harrison, 
Potter, Harold. 
Rogers, Francis. 
Rosanoff, Lieff. 
Saurer, Harold. 
Schelling, Ernest. 
Soderquist, David A. 
Spalding, Albert. 
Stiles, Vernon. 
Stoessel, Albert. 
Stuntz, Homer. 
Taylor, Jr., Bernard U. 
Trimmer, Sam. 
Vail, Harris R. 
Van Surdam, H. E. 
Whittaker, James. 
Wille, Stewart. 


Allen, Robert E. 
Ashbeucher, Herman. 
Barker, John D. 
Barlow, Howard. 
Bibb, Frank. 

3ollman, Fred. 
Boone, Manley Price. 
Burnett, John, 
Callahan, Miller. 
Chamberlain, Glenn. 
Clifton, Chalmers. 
Cox, Wallace. 
Doering, Henri. 
Felber, Herman. 
Fram, Arthur. 
George, Thomas. 
Grainger, Percy. 
Gustafson, William. 
Heckman, Walter. 
Heizer, Frederick, Jr. 
Hillyard, Ried. 
House, Judson. 
Hochstein, David. 
Jones, Gomer. 

Kraft, Arthur C. 
Keller, Harrison. 

La Belle, Guy. 


Elizabeth Wood “Wins Approval” 


“Miss Wood's Recital Reveals Her as Artist”—so ran the 
headline in the New York Herald, following the appear- 
ance in recital at Aeolian Hall of Elizabeth Wood, con- 
tralto. It speaks well for her excellent art that she won 
the approval of her metropolitan audiences at once and 
that the press and public were equally delighted with her 
work; in short, as the Herald aptly puts it, she is “a big 
singer.” “The soft loveliness and warmth of her voice 
suggests that (Southern) genial clime, but the sturdiness 
of her intellect is typically American rather than sectional. 
Miss Wood has poetic feeling, a sensitive imagination and 
a keen intelligence. She masters the content of her songs 
and gives herself wholeheartedly to their exposition. Her 
sincerity made all her interpretations extraordinarily con- 
vincing. In fact, her power to create a mood, to present 
a situation through the medium of her art, sweeps every- 
thing else before it,” continues the Herald. “She showed 
herself not only versatile but eloquent. Furthermore, she 
tempered her emotional delineation by a judgment both art- 
istic and scholarly.” The same paper also declared that 
“her voice is big, well controlled, luscious. Her diction is 
admirable. Her dynamic treatment is good. She sings 
with fine gradation and smoothness.” ‘ 

In the opinion of the Evening Mail, she has a “voice of 
beautiful quality, which she uses with great confidence and 
considerable skill.” The Tribune states, “besides her natur- 
ally rich voice, she showed taste, intelligence and excellent 
enunciation,” an opinion re-echoed by the Sun, which spoke 
of the skill with which she used it and the excellent un- 
derstanding she displayed of the “requirements of the art 
of interpretation.” Said the New York Times, “To a voice 
of natural sympathy she united a considerable command 
of varying moods and an admirable enunciation of her 
texts.” It was her voice, also. that the Evening World re- 
marked as “pleasing and well under control, and she has 
gifts of interpretation that are admirable.” 


U.S. Kerr Scores at Yonkers 


On Thursday evening, November 1, U. S. Kerr gave a 
thoroughly enjoyable song recital at Philipsburgh Hall, 
Yonkers, assisted by A. W. Burgemeister at the piano. 
Mr. Kerr is an artist in all that the word implies; coupled 
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with a voice of wide range and unusual beauty, he unites 
a rare interpretative gift. His program opened with Ros- 
sini’s “La Calunnia,” from the popular “Barber of Seville,” 
which won for him the instant approval of his audience and 
established him firmly in its regard. His first group. in- 
cluded also the Massenet “Elegie,” which was sung with 
fine effect, and the “Kypris” of Holmes. His second group 
was in German, “Kamrat” and “Die Lotus Blume” of 
Korling, Schumani’s “Widmung” and the “Sehnsucht” of 
Strauss. His work, whether in Italian, French, German 
or English, was ever of that high excellence which has come 
to be associated with his name. “Oh, for a Breath of the 
Moorlands” (Fisher) and Chadwick’s “Faith,” which he 
sang by request, completed the first half of the program. 
Kaun’s “Longing,” “Mexicanna” (Stephens), “The Asra” 
(Rubinstein), “The Bony Fiddler” (Hammond), “Oh, 
Wert Thou in the Cauld Blast” (Old Scotch), “Believe Me, 
if All Those Endearing Young Charms” (Old Irish), made 
up the second half of his program, which closed with the 
popular toreador song from Bizet’s “Carmen,” in which 
Mr. Kerr’s vocal and dramatic gifts were displayed to 
advantage. 

In addition to his accompaniments, Mr. Burgemeister 
gave the twelfth rhapsodie of Liszt as a solo. 


Yeatman Griffith Pupil Has Narrow Escape 


Dollie Howitt, coloratura soprano, who has been study- 
ing in New York during the past two years with Yeatman 
Griffith, the eminent vocal authority, sailed for her home, 
Tohannesburg, South Africa, this summer on board the 
steamer City of Athens. This boat was struck by a mine 














DOLLIE HOWITT, 
Scprano, a Yeatman Griffith pupil. 


just one hour. off the coast of Cape Town, South ‘Africa, 
and sank in thirty minutes. Miss Howitt was among the 
passengers saved, although Mr. and Mrs. Yeatman Griffith 
waited anxiously for eight days before a cable came 
through which read, “Here with nothing.” All of her per- 
sonal possessions went down with the ship, including a 
valuable collection of music. The only thing she saved 
was a beautiful pendant. Miss Howitt was in a boat so 
filled that they could not row, and sat to her knees in water, 
baling as fast as possible. While thus engaged, little did 
she dream that her first solo in South Africa would be 
“Pack Up Your Troubles in Your Old Kit Bag.” ‘ 

Miss Howitt is to do concert and opera work through- 
out South Africa. The accompanying snapshot was taken 
at Oak Bluffs, Mass, last summer, where Miss Howitt, in 
addition to singing most successfully, won the women’s 
tennis championship and was presented with a silver cup, 
which is among her American trophies that now lie at “the 
bottom of the sea.” 
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CHRISTINE LANGENHAN, 
Soprano. 
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CHRISTINE LANGENHAN’S NEW 
YORK RECITAL ON NOVEMBER 9 


This distinguished singer, who won a great success at her 
debut last season, in New York and Boston, the press com- 
ments unanimously praising her beautiful voice, musician- 
ship, her art of interpretation, and clear diction, will give 
a very interesting program of modern songs on Novem- 
ber 9, 8:15 p. m., at Aeolian Hall, New York. 

Her first group is devoted to four songs by Tschaikow- 
sky, sung in the original Russian. The following group 
includes German songs by Weingartner, the Austrian com- 
poser, who was lately reported to be in ill health, and songs 
by Rubinstein, Hugo Wolf and Grieg. As a novelty ap- 
pears there is a group of six unfamiliar songs by Dvorak, 
sung in the original Czech tongue. The final group coni- 
prises English manuscript songs by New York composers, 
including Mana Zucca, Marion Bauer, Bryceson Treharne 
and Flerman Spielter. A song, “The Shy Lover,” com- 
posed by Mme, Langenhan herself, will also be on the pro- 


Tam: 

Walter Golde will be the accompanist. The program is 
as follows: 

Sung in Russian: 
Pessn zigansky 
Sabit tak skoro ........ ei 
Sred schumnavo bala .... 
Nitka korolkov 


... Tschaikowsky 
eecveceees Techaikowsky 
Jp sabes Tschaikowsky 

.. Tschaikowsky 


Die Waldhexe 
Schifferliedchen .........000.00: 
Ich furcht’ nit Gespenster 


‘ Rubinstein 
... +» Weingartner 
.. .Weingartner 


NEAT RET Ee GEE Hugo Wolf 
PT ROO 0 Cie a hic d's CER HOC GR hae eh bed c wksda ce bheve ete Grieg 
EU ive occ bok cote tek oie tinker sve node cubewede Dvorak 
Sr MG. sues Geb vay ces ft habs seawal Dvorak 
Ey Fe boinc da baka oe aleve o's thane daededecsokod Dvorak 
a NN TS ee Wis ow cur Male ee bade bewuee cea Dvorik 
CN OD UNO oss in ve vc choke cawéaKes s . Dvorak 
GEE vncccicdocdesecenes . «Dvorak 


From manuscript: 
Behold ’Tis Dawn 
ee ee ND a 6 we bals vcceekbsenadese wet o% Bryceson Treharne 
i Ss. Ch Vesa eu cbeeban son baedateabrane Marion Bauer 
PP MMs. cat as is ees cekbent 60 064s .. Christine Langenhan 
My Heart Is Singing /. Spielter 


Mana Zucca 





Gretchen Morris to Sing With Liederkranz 





Gretchen Morris has been engaged as soloist for the 
first concert of the New York Liederkranz, December 2. 
The society will do a cantata and will be assisted by about 
fifty members of the Philharmonic Orchestra. In addition 
to the cantata, Miss Morris will sing the “Ozean, du Un- 
geheuer” aria from Weber’s “Oberon.” 

On Sunday evening, November 11, Miss Morris will sing 
“Elijah” at the St. James Episcopal Church in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., with William C. Bridgman. This is the third of a 
series of oratorios given by Mr. Bridgman this year, The 








MUSIC IN WARTIME. 
The first war tax ticket received at the Musicat Courter offices. 


other soloists for “Elijah” are Mabel Ritch, contralto; 
William H. Banner, tenor, and Earl Tuckerman, bass. On 
Sunday evening December 16, Miss Morris wili sing for 
the Pleiades Club, of New York City. 





American Institute Sonata Recitals 


The first of a series of eight sonata recitals at the 
American Institute of Applied Music, Kate S. Chittenden, 
dean, was given October 26 at headquarters, 212 West 
Fifty-ninth street, New York, when Misses Eberstadt, 
Clausen, Smith, Crosby and Bingham collaborated in a 
program of works by Mozart, Beethoven and Sitt. No- 
vember 2, at 4 o'clock, the following program was per- 
formed: 


Sonata in D (Galuppi). Rose Innes Hartley; sonata for violin, 
No. 9, in A (Corelli), Javier Cugat; petite sonata in the classical 
form, op. 9 (D'Indy), Evelyn Benham. 


CHARLES L. WAGNER 


(D. F. McSweeney, Associate Manager) 
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LA SCALA OPERA WINS 
APPROVAL IN SAN FRANCISCO 
Maggie Teyte and Ester Ferrabini Head Excellent Casts 
—Hertz Continues Successful Orchestral Concerts 
The opening weck of the two weeks’ season at the Cort 
Theatre, this city, of La Scala Opera Company, under the 
direction of Messrs. Berry and Behymer, evidenced the fact 


strongly that these two gentlemen had carried out their | 


advance promise to supply high class entertainment of the 
Italian opera sort and abundance and excellent variety. 
4 second week is just opening, and the advance ticket sale 
5 00% 

The first week brought the leading three songbirds before 
the footlights, Teyte, Ferrabini and Morgana. The first 
named two, whose merits were already well known here 
before the season opened, scored striking successes. Mor- 
gana's voice proved to be brilliant and she made a hit vo- 
cally in “Rigoletto.” Ferrabini shone particularly in 
‘Tosca,” and Teyte was a dainty, winsome and effective 
Mme. Butterfly, to whose vocal and dramatic attractions 
tribute was paid liberally, 

Guierrieri and his orchestra were good, and the chorus 
was acceptable. Robert Viglione was the Rigoletto, and 
and Sinafra the Duke in “Rigoletto” ;” Gaudenzi, the Mario 
in “Tosca,” his voice and the clever use of it occasioned 
curtain calls repeatedly. Valle, the Scarpia in “Tosca,” was 
pleasing from all aspects. In “Carmen,” Viglione was the 
Escamillo. In this opera Georgiana Callini sang the role 
of Michaela and gained a success in it. At the end of the 
first week Maggie Teyte sang Mimi, an excellent example 
of her truly splendid vocal and her brilliant histrionic 
ability. “Lucia” was done successfully with Nina Morgana 
in the title role. I did not hear it, but print the following 
by Anna Cora Winchell: “She offered the role of Lucia 
with directness and a well conceived impersonation. Her 
scene with Ashton in the second act was fully as important 
as the Mad Scene.” 

Karl Formes has been well received. The opening of the 
second week looks good. An announcement is made that 
Berry and Behymer are so wel! pleased that they intend 
to give an opera season each year hereafter. 

Symphony Doings 

The second regular concert of the San Francisco Sym- 
phony Orchestra took place Friday, October 26, with Alfred 
Hertz as conductor. He was feted deservedly by the de- 
lighted listeners. This opportunity to judge of the worth 
of the orchestral performers was embraced eagerly by music 
lovers. The verdict was unanimous that a high degree of 
proficiency has been brought about by the diligence and abil- 
ity of Mr, Hertz; that a noticeable improvement as com- 
pared with the first performance of the season was appar- 
ent, and that very large things may be expected. The 
Dvorak “New World” was played; also Debussy’s “Chil- 
dren’s Corner” and Liszt's “Mazeppa.” The same program 
was repeated this afternoon with a large ey 





PORTLAND, ORE. 











Opera patrons were delighted with the La Scala Grand 
Opera Company. The organization opened here on Oc- 
tober 15 and gave eight meritorious performances. These 
operas were offered: “La Tosca, ” “Rigoletto, " “Madame 
Butterfly,” “Lucia,” “Thais,” “I.a Bohéme,” “Carmen” and 
“I| Trovatore.” The performances took place in the new 
Public Auditorium and there was a large attendance, Says 
the Evening Telegram: “Along with a municipal fish mar- 
ket and precursor of a mun:cipal woodyard, Portland now 


has municipal grand opera, for in the present engagement 
the City of Portland presents the La Scala Company, the 
municipality having a sharing arrangement with Berry and 
Behymer, who control the musical organization. It is a 
somewhat unique situation.” After paying all expenses the 
city’s share of the profits was $1500. 

The Chamber Trio opened its seventh season on Satur- 
day evening, October 13, when the organization appeared 
in the Little Theatre. The numbers were Wolf-Ferrari’s 
trio in F sharp, op. 7, and Tschaikowsky’s trio in A minor, 
op. 50. This excellent organization is made up of Susie 
Fennell Pipes, violinist; Ferdinand Konrad, cellist, and 
J. R. Hutchison, pianist. 

Lucien E. Becker, F. A. G. 


O., is giving a series of lec- 
ture-recitals at Reed College. I. &% 0. 





LOS ANGELES 











Olga Steeb in Recital 


Thilo Becker’s splendid ability as a teacher was demon- 
strated at a recital given by one of his former pupils, Olga 
Steeb, on October 26 at Trinity Auditorium. Miss Steeb 
received her entire education from Mr, Becker. This fact 
is put forward in this distinct manner for the reason that 
the impression has arisen that Miss Steeb studied in Eu- 
rope. As a matter of fact she went over there upon two 
occasions to make public appearances—which she did with 
very real success, both with the public and the critics. 

Miss Steeb is a native of Los Angeles. She started her 
studies with Mr. Becker at a very early age and continued 
with him for twelve years. She was recognized at the time 
as a “Wunderkind” of the first order. She made her Ber- 
lin debut when she was about ~ afterward re- 
turning to Los Angeles, where she has been engaged in 
teaching for the past five years. She is also on the musical 
faculty of the University of Redlands. 

As to her playing, she is a splendid artist, lacking per- 
haps in emotionalism (which some critics would not con- 
sider a lack), but offering everything that a wellnigh per- 
fect technic and inborn musical instinct can give. 

Her program. consisted largely of light things perfectly 
suited to her particular style. Her playing of hee 4 

“Rigaudon” and Grainger’s 
She showed a 


“Pastorale Variee,” Raff's 

“Shepherd’s Hey” was especially exqisite. 

wonderfully clear, angen technic. I have never heard 
runs more hegutifully taken. Her playing of Mozart was 
entirely delightful, not at all dry or, so-called, “classic.” 
On the other hand, her playing of the symphonic etude, 
op. 13, Schumann, might be described as more classic than 
romantic. In general, it may be said that Miss Steeb 
shows little tendency toward the romantic, but with so 
much in her favor this is an almost negligible lack. Her 
interpretation of the Bach-Busoni prelude and fugue was 
strong and finely rhythmical. There was a good house and 
much enthusiasm. This is Miss Steeb’s first appearance 
here in four years. It is to be regretted that she is not 
heard here more often. I understand that she is to give 
a series of recitals this season with Oscar Seiling, the 
talented violinist. 


Local Notes 


Florencio Constantino, who is to appear in a concert 
for the benefit of one of the orphan homes, was re- 
quested to sing an aria from “Lohengrin.” But he is 
much too patriotic for that, and flatly refused to do any- 
thing so likely to assist the Kaiser in winning the war. He 
is quoted as saying: “I love Wagner, but there is other 
music just as beautiful.” 

Jane Catherwood, teacher of voice and for some years 
representative of the Mus.cat Courter in Los Angeles, has 
opened a studio in the Majestic Theatre Building. 


The Lyceum Conservatory of Music, Theodore Linberg, 
manager, and Beulah Houston, secretary, has opened its 
doors at 1419 South Grand Ave. Mr. Linberg is at pres- 
ent in the East attending to business connected with his 
well-known conservatory at Wichata, Kans. During his 
absence Miss Houston is in charge. Among the teachers 
at this conservatory is Adolf Dahm-Petersen, who recent- 
ly removed to Los Angeles from Birmingham, Ala. Mr. 
Dahm-Petersen is too well known to need any introduction 
to Musicat Courter readers, and his advent is a distinct 
addition to our musical colony. 

Axel Raoul Wachmeister and Bertha and Katherine 
Fiske presented an interesting program on October 24 at 
the Alexandria Hotel. The program was entitled “North- 
ern Tunes and Tales” and was intensely interesting. A 
number of Count Wachmeister’s compositions were _ 

F, P. 





WALLA WALLA, WASH. 











Edgar Fischer announces that rehearsals of the Walla 
Walla Symphony Orchestra will be resumed at once. 
The orchestra has been in existence for the past twelve 
years, during which time Mr. Fischer has been its director. 
A series of concerts are given each season, which are a 
most valuable adjunct to Walla Walla’s musical atmos- 
phere 

David Campbell, director of Whitman College Conserva- 
tory, is outlining a series of faculty concerts to be given 
in the Memorial Building during the winter season. 

The first of a series of faculty recitals was given at the 
Walla Walla College School of Music on October 20, 
before a large hody of students and patrons of the 
school. Those taking part were Grace Wood Reith, so- 
prano; Margaret E. Holden, piano; Gladys Marichester- 
Walin, mezzo-soprano; A. Wilmer Oakes, violin, and 
Arthur Grauman, baritone. 

Arthur Grauman, baritone and teacher of voice at Walla 
Walla College School of Music, has been called to the 
colors arid leavés at once. David Campbell expects to be 
called away from Whitman Conservatory in the very. near 
future. A. W. 0. 





RIVERSIDE, CAL. 











The Tuesday Musical Club is to present this winter a 
series of concerts by mg gy» artists, beginning Novem- 
ber 13 with a proarem by i Jeanne Jomelli, who will be 
followed in Januar dowsky. In February comes 
Zimbalist and in March, Theo Karle. The fifth concert 
has not yet been decided, 


The people, having their thoughts upon the great strug- 
gle going on in Europe, are turn to good music 
more than ever before for spiritual relief and uplift, and 
we hope to have a s. r. o. house, as we had for Melba 
when she ag with us last spring. The officers this year 
ars Mrs. . Hammond, president; Z. Earl Meeker, 
vice- nde Ft Mrs. Dudley G. Clayton, secretary, Wilda 
Hutton, treasurer; Mrs. Arthur L. Bostick, corre- 


_ sponding secretary, and Mrs. George French, Mrs. Carl 


Derby and Bonnie Rockhold, directors. 

Orrin Backus has been here a few days looking after 
concert dates in the south for his artist wife, Jeanne 
gence. and visiting his parents, Mr. and Mrs. W. H. 

ackus. Mr. and Mrs. Orrin Backus spent several months 
here this summer and made many friends socially in the 
South. Mrs, Backus gave some delightfully informal talks 
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before the members of the war relief societies, containing 
some valuable advice and help. 





BOISE, IDAHO 











Three years ago, five music lovers of Boise, Idaho, met 
to talk over the hope of organizing a musical club. So 
it was that the Tuesday Musical Club was formed, with a 
membership of twelve. In three years, it made a splendid 
growth, and much was accomplished in that time. A 
thorough study was made of different periods in music, and 
open meetings were enjoyed. 

At the dawning of its fourth year, it finds itself with 
a membership of fifty active members and seventy-five as- 
sociate, with stores of work before it and a splendid out- 
look for the ensuing year. 

The Tuesday Musical Club has chosen to study Ameri- 
can composers and American music this year, Mrs. Brandt 
had charge of the first meeting of the year, which was 
held at Eiler’s Hall, October 9. She was assisted by 
Grace and Myrtle Sensenig, Miss Crum, Mrs. Fletcher 
and Miss Brandt. The splendid program was enjoyed by 
a large attendance. 

The Tuesday Musical held its second meeting of the year 
at Eiler’s Hall, October 23. Mrs. Barton was chairman of 
the program. She was assisted by Mrs. Jeffrys, Mrs. Skil- 
lern and Mrs. Fletcher. Mr. Shuttler was the guest soloist 
of the program. His violin work was greatly appreciated. 





EUREKA, CAL. 











The Sequoia Club opened its season on October 22 with 
a most entertaining program by Estelle Heartt Dreyfus, 
contralto, assisted by Blanche kbert Seaver, pianist. The 
program, which was a “Purpose Program” of folk tunes, 
was divided into five parts as follows: Cradle themes, re- 
ligious themes, work themes, love themes and dance 
themes. 

Mrs. Dreyfus is famous for her purpose programs, and 
it is astounding with what skill she has selected the various 
themes used, and how wide her knowledge must be to ren- 
der such selection possible. There were a diversity of 
themes from the American Indian, the Negro, the Spanish, 
Irish, German, Norwegian, Russian and Hungarian. All 
of them were beautiful and were splendidly rendered. Sev- 
eral piano solos were effectively given by Mrs. Seaver. 


New York School of Music 
and Arts Violin Recital 





Clarence Royer gave a violin recital, in the form of an 
analytical talk on Italian music, followed by the playing 
of various works by Corelli, Veravinni, Tartini, Pergolesi, 
Boccherini, Fiorillo, Paganini and Martucci, at the New 
York School of Music and Arts, October 25. This was one 
of the most enjoyable of the affairs given at this busy 
institution, which is under the direction of Ralfe Leech 
Sterner. Helen Wolverton was at the piano, playing most 
efficient accompaniments, 


—- > — 


Bonnet’s New “Ave Maria” 





Joseph Bonnet’s “Ave Maria,” for four voices, will be 
sung in the First Preshyterian Church, Fifth avenue and 
Twelfth street, New York, next Sunday morning, No- 
vember 11, at the eleven o’clock service, under the direc- 
tion of William C. Carl. The program will include sev- 
eral organ pieces by Bonnet, to be played by Dr. Carl. 
In addition the “Gloria in Excelsis,” by Alexander Guil- 
mant, will be sung by the full choir and soloists. The 
new Bonnet “Ave Maria” has just been published by J. 
Fischer & Brother, of New York. It appears in two edi- 
tions, one with Italian words, and one with English. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 
Why the Zoellner Quartet Is a Great Success 


(From the Grand Forks, N. Dak., Herald, October 28, 1917.) 
ZOELLNERS TO APPEAR HERE. 


Famous Quartet to Pray ror Benerit or Rep Cross Society. 

In offering the Zoellner String Quartet of Brussels, Belgium, as 
the first of a series of artists concerts to be given this winter, the 
Red Cross Society of this city has made a fine selection. 

The Zoellner Quartet will appear in concert on Monday evening. 


“To those who are familiar with the great names in music it is un- 


necessary to state that this quartet stands among the world’s grea 
est string quartets. To those who care nothing about technic, and 
are weary of newspaper discussion of it, it is only necessary to 
recall the former appearances here of the Zoellners, when many 

ople who had never found any pleasure in string quartet music 
before stayed to encore five times the final number of the Zoellner 
concert. 

This is the same quartet which two years ago played the opening 
number on the Wesley College artists’ course. ‘ 

It is their love of playing their music for those who really wish 
to hear their message that has made them the immediate favorites 
that they have become all over America. ‘Indeed this is the only 
great quartet which has appeared annually in Canada since the 
opening of the war, and this year they go back to Canada again 
for more engagements than ever before. A nation as hard hit by 
the war as is Canada needs such music as the Zoellners play. The 
American tour of the Zoellners is so heavy this year that only 
three dates could be obtained for North Dakota, although the ex- 
tension division of the University of North Dakota which is 
arranging the state tour, could have placed many more. Minot and 
Fargo are the only other cities in the state to have the quartet 
this year. 

The proceeds of the concert tomorrow evening will go to the 
support of the Red Cross in this city. 


Kurt Rasquin, Baritone, to Be Tenor 





Kurt Rasquin, the well known baritone who has sung 
in various countries and is pictured below in the role of 
Count Luna (“Il Trovatore”), is, on the advice of. Carl 
Hein, Oscar Saenger and other experts, undertaking a 
course of instruction which will develop him into a heroic 
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KURT RASQUIN, 


Baritone, as Count di Luna in “Trovatore.” 
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tenor. For the present writer, he sang Hildach’s “Spring,” 
reaching a high B fiat, clear, true and musical in effect. 
The progress of this baritone under Mr. Hein’s instruction 
will be followed with exceeding interest by all acquainted 
with his fine baritone voice. 


Cincinnati Orchestra’s Best Season 





Paying $1,040 for the first choice of seats, Mrs. Thomas 
J. Emery, of Cincinnati, recently established a record in 
the annals of ticket sale auctions for concerts when she 
bid $130 each for the privilege of selecting eight seats at 
the season sale of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra. 
Each year, at the beginning of the symphony concert 
season in Cincinnati, seat locations are secured by bidding 
at the auction sale for “choice of seats.” 

Cincinnati music lovers are jubilant over the splendid 
success of the sale of season tickets, which has just closed, 
for the concerts of the symphony orchestra. Although 
every member of the comunity has fe!t the pressure of the 
times, the public nevertheless responded loyally in its sup- 
port of the orchestra. The result of the sale established 
beyond doubt that the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra is 
solidly founded in the affections of the people of Cincinnati 
and that, no matter what the stress of conditions, it will 
be maintained. 


Skovgaard in Minnesota Next Week 





Skovgaard’s bookings for next week will take the promi- 
nent Danish violinist to the following Minnesota cities: 
November 12, Warren; November 13, Fosston; November 
14, coed November 15, Cass Lake; November 16, Grand 
Rapids; November 17, Coleraine; November 19, Hibbing. 




















EDDY BROWN 


The Eminent 
Violinist Will Use 


The 


Baldwin 


Piano 


at His New York Recital 


at 
Carnegie Hall 
Sunday Evening, November 11th 


His Testimonial to the Baldwin: 


Foremost amongst the pleas- 
ures incidental to my first 
American tour has been the 
acquaintance with the Bald- 
win piano, which in absolute 
purity of tone and responsive- 
ness of action has, in my 
estimation, no peer in faith- 
fully voicing an artist’s spirit. 

It is with real delight that 
I anticipate accompaniments 
on the Baldwin during my 
coming concert season 


Signed] EDDIE BROWN. 
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NEW YORK CONCERT 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Thursday, November 8 
Herold Bauer-Jacques Thibaud, with Society of Friends 
of Music. Piano and violin recital. Afternoon. 
Punch and Judy Theatre. 
Louis Graveure. Song recital of Bryceson Treharne 
works. Afternoon. Aeolian Hall. 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, Evening. Carnegie Hall. 


Friday, November 9 
Biltmore Morning Musicale—Geraldine Farrar, soprano; 
Rita Fornia, mezzo-soprano; Richard Buhlig, pian- 
ist; Herman Sandby, cellist. 
Christine Langenhan, Song recital, 
Hall 


Evening. Aeolian 


Saturday, November 10 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. Afternoon. 
Hall 
Symphony Society of New York. 
Morning. Aeolian Hall, 


Carnegie 


Children’s concert 


Harold Bauer. Piano recital. Afternoon. Aeolian Hall, 


Paquita Madriguera. 
Hall. 

Symphony Society of New York. Evening. Carnegie 
Hall 


Piano recital. Evening. Aeolian 


Sunday, November 11 
Philharmonic Society. Afternoon, Carnegie Hall, 
Eddy Brown. Violin recital. Evening. Carnegie Hall. 
Symphony Society of New York—Claudia Muzio, solo- 
ist. Afternoon. Aeolian Hall. 
George Reimherr. Song recital. 
Theatre, 
Arthur Friedheim. 
Theatre. 


Evening. Princess 


Piano recital. Afternoon. Princess 


Monday, November 12 


Organ recital. Afternoon. Hotel 


Joseph Bonnet. 
Astor. 

pee Berliner. Piano recital, Afternoon. Aeolian 
Hall, 


Antonio Angluti. Song recital. Evening. Aeolian Hall. 

Soder-Hueck Artist-Pupils—Irma Gratz, soprano; Dor- 
othy Beach, mezzo-contralto; Walter Mills, bari- 
tone. Song recital. Afternoon. Wanamaker Audi- 
torium, 

Tuesday, November 13 

Song recital. Evening. Carnegie Hall. 


Frances Alda. 
Piano recital. Afternoon. Aeolian 


Moses Boguslawski. 
Hall, 
New York Chamber Music Society. Evening. 
Hall, 
ime, Farrington-Smith. Afternoon. Princess Theatre. 
ednesday, November 14 
Song recital. Afternoon, 


Aeolian 


Alice Sovereign. Aeolian 


Hall, 
Thursday, November 15 
Sour Jordan, Song recital, Evening. Aeolian Hall. 


Philharmonic Society. Evening. Carnegie Hall. 
a td Society of New York. Afternoon. Carnegie 
au. 


FRANCES NASH 


PLAYS WITH BOSTON SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 
“HER PERFORMANCE WAS A SPARKLING 
WAYSIDE FOUNTAIN IN THE MIDST 
OF A HARD STAGE OF MUSICAL 
TRAVEL.” 


Frances Nash's success with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, at Cambridge and Worcester, last season 
brought her the reward of an appearance in the 
regular Symphony Series in Boston this season. 
The success with which she lived up to her oppor- 
tunity is best emphasized by the following notices: 


Frances Nash could not have wished for a better intro- 
duction for her piano playing, the Saint-Saéns G minor 
concerto told ‘well against the darkness of the symphony. 
The work is symmetrical and tangible as a bugle call, and 
Miss Nash played with much brilliancy and freedom. In 
the first movement her octave work was very clear and her 
chords sufficiently crashing. She did her best work in the 
allegretto, where her dainty, crisp and playful style de- 
serves all praise. There was brilliancy in the finale, too, 
and the young pianist captured her audience, judging by the 
applause and recalls.—Boston Advertiser, November 3, 1917. 











Miss Nash's work in the Saint-Saéns concerto was brilliant 
in technic and charming in interpretation, and was well re- 
ceiwed., Her performance was a sparkling wayside fountain 
in the midst of a hard stage of musical travel. Her appear- 
ance was a delight to the eye.—Christian Science Monitor, 
November 3, 1917. 


Miss Nash wes cordially applauded. She is gaining in 
technic; she has considerable virtuoso spirit. She undertook 
a task, formidable for one of her years, with courage and 
a considerable degree of success.—Boston Post, November 
3, 1917. 

'rances Nash, the soloist in the Saint-Saéns G minor con- 
certo for piano, showed promise. Hers is a musical nature. 
In the allegretto Miss Nash found her best opportunities and 
played with piquant embellishment. Miss Nash was warmly 
received and recalled.--Boston Globe, November 3, 1917. 


That Miss Nash has many admirers was proven by the 
reception given her. The concerto is withal delightful and she 
played it with charm.—Boston American, November 3, 1917. 


Direction: Evelyn Hopper, 
1437 Aeolian Hall, New York. 
Steinway Piano Used 
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Arthur Alexander. Self-accompanied song recital. After- 
noon. Aeolian Hall, 

Jacques Thibaud-Harold Bauer, with Society of Friends 
of Music. Violin and piano recital. Afternoon. 
Punch and Judy Theatre. 

Friday, November 16 


Philharmonic Society. Afternoon. Carnegie Hall. 
Edyth Jeanne. Song recital. Afternoon, Aeolian Hall. 


Saturday, November 17 
Percy Grainger. Piano recital. Afternoon, Aeolian 
Hall 


Russian Symphony Society. Evening. Carnegie Hall. 


Sunday, November 18 
Symphony Society of New York—Jascha Heifetz, solo- 
ist. Afternoon. Aeolian Hall. 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch. Piano recital. Car- 
negie Hall. 
John McCormack. 
drome, 
Ralph Lawton. Piano 
Village Theatre. 


Monday, November 19 
Piano recital. Afternoon, 


Afternoon, 


Song recital. Evening. Hippo- 


recital, Evening. Greenwich 


Yolanda Mérd. Aeolian 


Hall. 
Wynne Pyle. 
Joseph Bonnet. 

Astor. 


Evening. Aeolian Hall. 


Piano recital. 
Afternoon, Hotel 


Organ recital. 


Tuesday, November 20 


Adele Margulies Trio, Evening. Aeolian Hall. 
Mabel Garrison. Song recital. Afternoon, 
Hall. 


Aeolian 


Wednesday, November 11 
Evening Mail Home Symphony Concert. 
Carnegie Hall. 


Thursday, November- 22 


Philharmonic Society. Evening. Carnegie Hall. 

George Hamlin. Song recital. Afternoon. 
all, 

Greta Torpadie. Song recital. 

Henry Eichheim and Sam Charles. 
Afternoon. Aeolian Hall, 


Evening. 


Aeolian 


Evening. Aeolian Hall. 
Sonata recital. 


PLANS OF THE BEETHOVEN SOCIETY 


‘The Beethoven Society, Mme. Frederick Tanini-Tagliavia, 
the newly elected president, has planned a very busy sea- 
son. The first musicale will take place on Saturday after- 


MME. FREDERICK TANINI-TAGLIAVIA, 
President of the Beethoven Society. 


noon, November 10, in the grand ball room of the Hotel 
Plaza, New York. This season, there will be five musicales, 
two evening concerts with Metropolitan Opera House art- 
ists. three dances and three afternoon card parties. 

The former president, Mrs. James Daniel Mortimer, has 
been made honorary president of the society, and will also 
act as chairman of the music committee. Louis Koem- 
menich will continue his duties as conductor of the Bee- 
thoven Society. 

The artists for the first musicale, November 10, will be 
Marie Sundelius, William Tucker and Harold Osborne- 
Smith. Dancing will follow the reception and musicale, _ 

The Beethoven Circle of young women ushers held their 
first meeting on Wednesday afternoon, October 31, the 
time ge, Fag in knitting for the American Red Cross 
Society. me. Tagliavia, the president, gave an interest- 
ing talk on patriotism and music. Future meetings will 
be held on the third Thursday of each month. 

Besides Mme. Tagliavia, the newly elected officers are: Vice-pres- 
idents, Mrs. Simon Baruch, Mrs. Claude M. Rivers, Mrs. W. Otis 
Fredenburg, Mrs. J. S. Carvalho, Mrs. Robert F. Archibold, Mrs. 
Oliver Cromwell Field, Mrs. James E, Kelly; corresponding secre- 
tary and treasurer, Ella Louise Henderson; recording secretary, 
Mrs. Dudley van Holland; directors, Mrs. William Berner, Mrs. M. 
Frank Dennis, Mrs. Franklin P. Duryea, Mrs. William Eagleson, 
Mrs. Charles A. Flammer, Mrs. Wilbert Garrison, Mrs. Ernest D. 
lamilton, Mrs. Carl Jungen, Mrs. J. Edward Mastin, Mrs. Thomas 
. Moran, Mrs. John O'Leary, Mrs, Edward R. Perkins, Frances 
. Pickens, Minnie E. Ross, Mrs. Harry W. Schlickman, Mrs. Wil- 
iam Schuette, Grace A, Smith, Mrs. J. Bruce Stevens, Mrs, Perez 
M, Stewart, Mra. Cyrus V. Washburn; librarian, Paula Allen. 
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NEW HAMMERSTEIN 
RUMOR IN PHILADELPHIA 


Stokowski, the Philadelphia Orchestra and 
Matzenauer in Inspiring Concert 


Philadelphia, November 4, 1917. 


With due respect to patron patriotism and with no 
resulting harm to either the splendid interpretation or 
artistic symmetry of the program offered, Leopold Sto- 
kowski, following his usual custom, opened each of an- 
other pair of concerts with a fine rendition of the 
National Anthem. It was the fourth couplet of this 
season’s performances, and the audiences fully appreci- 
ated “The Star Spangled Banner.” In fact, they clapped 
their hands—yea, even cheered—vociferously, yet they 
did not fail also to appreciate and applaud Mr. Sto- 
kowski’s versions and the corresponding orchestral re- 
flections of all other numbers on the program. 

The “Abencerragen” overture from Cherubini appeared 
as the initial number on the program, and was given 
with all the necessary sprightly rhythm, lively dash and 
swing, upon which its appeal is fundamentally based. 
Throughout the work Stokowski read with his cus- 
tomary assurance, supreme artistic conception of dy- 
namics, musical intent and minute attention to detail. 
Next the audience was invited to bathe in the refreshing 
fountain of tonal moods created by Schubert’s sym- 
phony No. 8 in B minor, The “Unfinished” at the hands 
of Stokowski flowed along simply and purely as a won- 
derfully beautiful stream of exquisite music. The fine 
sustaining power and velvet tone of the brass choir in 
the first movement, as against the soothing song of the 
woodwind and sweeping strokes of the strings in the 
second, was offered with an effective charm that called 
forth prolonged and spontaneous applause from the au- 
dience. In the latter portion of ‘the work the cellos, in 
which department Hans Kindler presides, surged for- 
ward with great tonal beauty, while the entire ensemble 
throughout the whole evening was beyond reproach. 
“L’oiseau de feu,” the final number listed, was presented 
with a fine grasp on what may be termed imaginative 
and technical intricacies. It is the work of Igor Stra- 
vinsky, and to the music scientist, philosopher or stu- 
dent proves an interesting study—but the average audi- 
ence of today appears to feel that the composer could 
have created a better impression if he had clipped the 
bird’s wings a bit, shortened the flight and changed the 
direction once in a while. There are five movements to 
the number. 

Margarete Matzenauer, the soloist of the occasion, 
sang the aria, “Parto,” from Mozart’s “Titus,” in the 
first half of the program, and she devoted her part of 
the second half to the rendition of three Wagner songs, 
“Im Treibhaus,” “Traume” and “Schmerzen.”  Digni- 
fied and stately, the versatile artist created a marked 
impression, while her personality won the huge audience 
immediately. Her singing and interpretations contained 
all the attributes of the artistic eminence that has placed 
her in the foremost ranks of present day operatic stars. 
All the numbers listed were given with a voice of won- 
derful flexibility and great warmth, controlled by mas- 
terly technical skill; all contributing to win an ovation 
for her that necessitated five returns to the stage for 
acknowledgment. 


Rumor of a Hammerstein Grand Opera 


It is rumored that Oscar Hammerstein is about to 
establish grand opera once more in the Quaker City as 
a permanent institution, though it appears that the im- 
presario has many difficulties to overcome before he can 
hope to begin such an enterprise. In addition to the 
above, it is said that Mr. Hammerstein contemplates 
building a new opera house in connection with his 
project. G. M. W 


French Opera in San Francisco 


Since the opening of the De Vally French Opera Com- 
pany on Tuesday, September 18, San Francisco has enjoyed 
a remarkably successful season of opera, given by excel- 
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Dramatics 
By Special Appointment 


Stage Director 
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Dramatic Soprano 


1917-1918 season includes some of the 
following appearances: 

Biltmore riday Morning Musicales, 
November 23rd; New York recital at 
Aeolian Hall, December 18th; ar- 
ances in Detroit, Milwaukee, St. uis, 
Minneapolis, St. Paul, etc. 

_ On October 18th Mme. Kalna appeared 
in Sherbrooke, Quebec, and scored a 
great success. House was sold out. 


R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, 
New York City 
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lent principals with adequate support. When the comp 
opened, a season of two or three weeks was contemplated, 
‘but such was the success of the venture that the season 
was prolonged. The audiences grew steadily in size and 
enthusiasm, the well balanced company, excellent orchestra, 
chorus and ballet receiving well merited praise. The people 
of San Francisco have been given opera according to 
French traditions and have enjoyed it. Margery Morrison 
is the repetiteur of the company and deserves much credit 
for her painstaking and excellent work, about which the 
public never hears. 

Among the works included in the repertoire were “Le 
Chalet,” “Cavalleria Rusticana,’” “Carmen,” “Faust,” 
“Manon,” “Romeo et Juliette,” “La Fille du Regiment,” 
“Pagliacci,” “Mignon,” “La Favorita,” “Mireille,” “Le 
Jongleur de Notre Dame,” “Samson et Dalila,” and “L’En- 
fant Prodigue.” The artists who made up the compan 
are Clemence du Chene, Alberta Carina, Carrie Bridewell, 
Artha Williston, Marie Farrar, Betty Delmo, Yvonne Du- 
barry, Jeanne de Varicq, Antoine de Vally, Georges Simon- 
det, Ernest Lambert, E. Navarro, Genia d’Agarioff, Fer- 
nand Armandes, Charles Meyer, Castellanos Varillat, 
Charles Barreau and Louis van der Belen, with Stephanie 
Duby as premier danseuse and Romualdo Sapio and Raoul 
Biasis as conductors. 


NAMARA, GIORNI AND 
BULKLEY AT NEW YORK 
MOZART SOCIETY MUSICALE 


Mrs. Noble McConnell Presents Picture of President 
Wilson to Society 





Saturday afternoon,*November 3, the first musicale of 
the New York Mozart Society 1917-18 season took place 
at the Hotel Astor, New York. Aside from the attractive 
musical program, there were many other notable events 
of the afternoon, conspicuous among them the presentation 
of a picture of President Wilson to the society by its 
patriotic president, Mrs. Noble McConnell. This, together 
with a handsome National flag, will occupy a prominent 
place on the platform at all Mozart Society functions— 
one of the outward signs of that strong undercurrent of 
patriotic spirit which the society has been demonstrating 
in its auxiliary branch for the Red Cross work during the 
summer season. 

The musical program was one of the most enjoyable 
ever presented by the society, which is speaking emphat- 
ically. Mme. Namara, soprano; Aurelio Giorni, pianist, 
and Seymour Bulkley, tenor, were the artists. Uda Wal- 
drop accompanied Mme. Namara and C. G. Spross, Mr. 
Bulkley. 

Mr. Giorni, an artist who understands piano technic and 
the poetry of interpretation, introduced himself to the large 
assemblage present with a melody E major by Rachman- 
inoff, the MacDowell E minor and serenade, the Strauss- 
Pfeiffer serenade. Later he was heard in a romanza, 
by Sibelius; Sinding’s “Gobelin,’ and the Rubinstein 
staccato etude. 

Charming Mme. Namara, with voice of captivating 
timbre, delighted her listeners in songs of varying schools. 
Her numbers included “Non su piu cosa son,” from “Le 
Nozze di Figaro,” Mozart; “My Lovely Celia,” “Would 
God I Were the Tender Apple Blossom;” an aria from 
“Manon,” Massenet; “Le Papillon,” Fourdrain; “L’oiseau 
bleu,” Decreus; “The Grove Song” from “Nec Netama,” 
Uda Waldrop; and “Ecstasy,” Stickles. 

At the conclusion she added encores, sung to her own 
musicianly accompaniments, and the audience would gladly 
have continued to hear the delightful singer who responded 
so generously. 

Seymour Bulkley, despite a severe cold, gave pleasure 
in “Werther’s Lied” from “Ossian,” Massenet; “Do Not 
Go My Love,” Richard Hageman; and “Love’s in My 
Heart,” R. Huntington Woodman. 

The program concluded with the singing of “Keep the 
Home Fires Burning,” by the Mozart double quartet. 

Among the guests of honor were, Mrs. John Purroy 
Mitchell, Mrs. Marcus M. Marks, and Guy Bolton, play- 
wright, 


OPERA IN MEXICO CITY 


Mexico City, October 22, 1917. 

Opera at the Teatro Arbeu continues to attract large and 
enthusiastic audiences, until one cannot but view with ad- 
miration the intense and never faltering zeal with which 
the music lovers of Mexico City make the most of the 
operatic opportunities offered them. Although the prices 
charged are as high as those at the Metropolitan and 
despite the fact that the country is not in a very excellent 
financial condition, capacity audiences continue to greet 
the world famous artists who make up Miguel Sigaldi’s 
company. 

On October 4 there was another splendid performance 
of “Rigoletto,” with Carlos Mejia, Riccardo Stracciari, 
Edith Mason and Andres de Segurola carrying off the 
honors. This work has proved one of the favorites of the 
season, and the excellent cast is undoubtedly responsible 
in a large measure for this popularity. On October 6, 
Meyerbeer’s “L’Africana” was added to the repertoire. 
The cast was a truly notable one, including Andres de 
Segurola as Don Pedro, Edith Mason as Ines, Leone 
Zinovieff as Vasco di Gama, Giacomo Rimini as Nelusko, 
Rosa Raisa as Selika and Virgilio Lazzari as Gran Bra- 
hamino. Under Giorgio Polacco’s skilful baton the score 
of this old work assumed new beauties and the applause 
which marked its performance spoke well for its continued 
popularity. “Traviata,” with Borghi-Zerni as Violetta, 
Taccani as Alfredo, Stracciari as Giorgio, is another work 
which the Mexicans enjoy, its success being in a large 
measure due to the tremendous popularity of Stracciari 
with music lovers here. Another addition to the repertoire 
was made on October 9, when Donizetti’s “Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor” was given its first performance by this company. 
Millo Picco was the Lord Ashton; Borghi-Zerni, Lucia, 
and Taccani, Edgar. 

As a mark of appreciation for the splendid work of Rosa 








JULIA CLAUSSEN JOINS THE METROPOLITAN FORCES 








se 





JULIA CLAUSSEN. 


Julia Claussen, mezzo-soprano, who will make her debut 
at the Metropolitan Opera this season, was for four con- 
secutive years one of the star artists of the Chicago Opera 
Association, under the direction of Cleofonte Campanini. 
Mme. Claussen sang for so many years in the “Windy 
City” that Chicago came to look upon her as one of its own. 
It was indeed in Chicago that the great operatic singer 
made her first bow to an American audience, scoring from 
the first a great triumph, and since then she has repeated 
her success from coast to coast. 

This winter, however, she will not be heard in Chicago 
on the Auditorium stage with the Chicago Opera Associa- 
tion, which is indeed to be regretted, as she counted there 
a vast army of admirers. She will also be missed on Mich- 


igan Boulevard, where she was seen strolling daily with 
her husband, meeting innumerable friends, who also will 
regret her absence. This year, however, she will be heard 
in Chicago in recitals under the direction of F. Wight Neu- 
mann, and in concert with the Chicago Symphony Orches- 
tra, under Frederick Stock. 

While a member of the Chicago Opera, Mme. Claussen 
was heard as Fides, Delilah, La Navarrais, Hérodiade, 
Amneris, Carmen, Azucena, Brunnhilde, Cassandra, Ger- 
trude, Laura and Kundry 

During the present season Mme. Claussen will probably 
be heard in many of those roles at the Metropolitan, She 
will also appear all over the country in many concerts and 
recitals, arid has been secured to appear at several! festivals. 





Raisa, a special program was devoted to her, scenes from 
“Aida,” “Africana,” “Trovatore” and “Les Hugenots” 
being given. As supporting artists she had Lillian Eubank, 
Taccani, Picco and Lazzari. Mme. Raisa’s triumph has 
been one of the sensations of the Mexican season, and the 
acclaim with which she was received and the applause 
which rewarded her efforts amounted to a genuine ovation. 
ax 2 





New Work by Breil 


Joseph Carl Breil has completed a new tone poem 
for symphony orchestra, written somewhat after the man- 
ner of the American Indian style. Quite fittingly, Mr. Breil 
has entitled it “Sunset in the Rockies.” 





Jonas’ Monumental Work to Appear 


Alberto Jonas’ monumental work on the piano, which 
has been years in preparation and has received the en- 
dorsement of all the great pianists, has just been ac- 
cepted for publication by Carl Fischer, of New York. It 
will appear soon, issued in a-specially elaborate dress, 


Lulek Pupil With Savage 


Ruth Welsh, a pupil of Prof. Fery Lulek, of the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory of Music, has been put under con- 
tract for three years by Henry W. Savage, to sing lead- 
ing roles in comic opera, 
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McCORMACK BREAKS ALL 
CHICAGO ATTENDANCE RECORDS 


Opening Week’s Repertoire of*the Chicago Opera—Levitzki and Eddy Brown 
With the Chicago Orchestra—Selma Gogg’s Promising Debut—Litta Mabie 
Bach Sings With Philharmonic Orchestra—Florence 
Macbeth Scores Again 


Chicago, Ill., November 5, 1907. 

Although every one knows that when John McCormack 
appears in recital it means a capacity house, it can safely 
he said that the great idol of the American public eclipsed 
all previous Chicago records on Sunday, October 28, 
Besides every seat in the vast Auditorium being filled, the 
entire extent of the huge stage was used to accommodate 
ome 700 more eager admirers of the famed Irish tenor, 
und so many were turned away-—as there was no 
place to put them—the management announced a return 
engagement for January 20. In fine form, the tenor ren- 
dered in his inimitable manner numbers ranging from the 
classics, including Handel, Schubert and Brahms, to mod- 
ern works by Arthur Foote, Edwin Schneider, Fritz Kreis- 
ler and Mrs, H. H. A, Beach, and of course the usual group 
of Irish songs. McCormack is a singer who touches the 
very soul of the listener and never fai!s to delight, whether 
it he in operatic erias or the simplest Irish melody. He 
holds his audience until he consents to add many numbers 
to those on the program. It is a difficult feat to disperse 
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In Andre Polak,’ w#iolinist, Mr. 
Edwin Schneider was 


a McCormick audience. 
McCormack had a clever assistant. 
as usual the accompanist. 


Levitzki Scores With Chicago Symphony Orchestra 


Interest centered around Mischa Levitzki in the third 
pair of concerts of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra’s 
season, which took place October 26 and 27. Mr. Lev- 
itzki was presented for the first time to a Chicago au- 
dience last season in a recital, and at that time won high 
favor. A second hearing served to establish this young 
pianist more firmly in the esteem of Chicago concert goers, 
who tendered him a veritable ovation on Saturday evening. 
Levitzki chose the Saint-Saéns G minor concerto as the 
vehicle on which he rode to his success. Seldom, if ever, 
has this concerto been given a finer performance than that 
which he presented on this occasion. With dazzling bril- 
liance, abandon, thorough understanding, musicianship, and 
sheer loveliness of touch and tone, he played the concerto. 
The listeners were lavish in their enthusiasm for the artist, 
who was recalled no less than five or six times. Such an 
execution as Levitzki’s is a rare treat and a source of real 
pleasure. 

The orchestra’s music making was made up of the Alfven 
E major symphony, Gliere’s symphonic poem, “The Sirens,” 
and the “Phedre” overture of Massenet, besides Ballantine's 
symphonic poem, “The Eve of Saint Agnes,” heard for the 
first time here. The latter was Mr. Stock’s tribute last 
week to the American composer. It is effectively written 
and discloses Mr. Ballantine’s knowledge of orchestral lit- 
erature. It was well performed by Conductor Stock’s mu- 
sicians and made a favorable impression. 


Eddy Brown and MacDowell Suite Features of Sym- 
phony Concert 

True to his promise to present “something American” 

on each program of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra this 

season, lrederick Stock’s fourth program included Mac- 

Dowell’s A minor suite. Other features were a nov- 

elty for Chicago, Stanford’s fifth Irish rhapsody and 
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Eddy Brown’s playing of the Brahms D major concerto. 
The orchestra gave a captivating reading of the Mac- 
Dowell suite, bringing out the many beauties contained 
therein. In Stanford’s number there is much that is stir- 
ring and brilliant. It was received with much enthusaism 
Saturday evening. Conductor Stock, no doubt, will find 
an opportunity to use such an effective short number again. 
Volkmann's serenade in D minor proved tiresome and 
was hardly worthy Mr. Stock’s reviving it. Not so the 
Bizet “Patrie” overture, which was also a revival and 
ah | a highly pleasing number. 

Well remembered for his sensational debut here last 
season with the same orchestra, Eddy Brown again cov- 
ered himself with glory at his second appearance. Again 
on this occasion he revealed his extraordinary virtuosity. 
He was especially effective in the last two movements of 
the difficult Brahms concerto, playing them with sheer love- 
liness and ease. He is an artist who conjures and easily 
deserves his place in the front rank of prominent violinists. 


American Symphony Orchestra’s Second Concert 


There is much improvement over last season in the work 
of Glenn Dillard Gunn’s Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 
and this was especially noticeable at this season’s second 
concert, Sunday afternoon, November 4. Conductor 
Gunn led his men through an exceptionally good 
performance of the Tschaikowsky “Slav” march. Not less 
excellent was the American Symphony's reading of the 
“Forest Sprites” from MacDowell’s “Woodland” suite. 
Both were played with much enthusiasm and spirit, and 
greatly pleased the large audience. As soloists there were 
Clara Haffenberg, soprano, and Georgia Kober, pianist. 
Only Miss Haffenberg was heard by the reviewer. She 
sang the “Depuis le jour” aria from “Louise.” Her voice 
is of good. rich quality, but has been poorly trained, and 
the “Louise” aria was not within her reach. 


Kreisler at the Auditorium 


The only “black mark” on the Kreisler program at the 
Auditorium was the “censored” notification to the effect 
that Mr. Kreisler’s book, “Four Weeks in the Trenches,” 
would be sold during the intermission for the benefit of 
destitute musicians in Vienna. Apparently there has been 
some objection to the Austrian officer collecting money 
here to send to his country. This, however, seemed to 
have little effect on Kreisler’s admirers, for the Auditorium 
was almost filled and there was much enthusiasm for the 
violinist and many encores were demanded. 


Arthur Dunham Offers Unique Program 


An unusual orchestral program was presented Sunday 
afternoon. November 4, by the Philharmonic Orches- 
tra of Chicago, Arthur Dunham, conductor. Entirely 
Russian, the first half was devoted to the orchestra, 
while the latter ha'f was given over to Andreas Pavley 
and his Russian ballet dancers. A packed house was the 
result, and the management announces a second such 
gram for November 18. The purely orchestral numbers 
were the overture to Glinka’s “Russlan and Ludmilla,” the 
andante cantabile from Tschaikowsky’s string quartet, the 
same composer's “Nut Cracker” suite and the Rimsky- 
Korsakow “Capriccio Espagnol.” Conductor Dunham 
wielded his baton with verve and precision, and his orches- 
tra responded with fine interpretations, which the listeners 
rewarded with exuberant plaudits. There can be no doubt 
as to the pleasure Mr. Dunham and his orchestra give, and 
they are building up a good clientele that appreciates just 
such sparkling music as Mr. Dunham offers. The writer 
could not remain for the dancers. 


Announcement of Chicago Opera’s First Week 


Not until Sunday evening was the first week’s schedule 
of the Chicago Opera Association completed. As has al- 
ready been announced, Mascagni’s “Isabeau” (which on 
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this occasion will have its first American performance) 
will open the season next Monday evening, November 12, 
The cast for this will include Rosa Raisa in the name 


part, Giulio Crimi, Myrna Sharlow, Jeska Swarz, James 
Goddard, Constantin Nicolay, Alfred Maguenat and others. 
Campanini will conduct. “Romeo and Juliet” will be the 
bill for Tuesday evening, with Galli-Curci and Muratore 
as principals and Maestro Campanini conducting. For 
Wednesday evening “Aida” will be put on with Rosa Raisa 
in the lead, Miss van Gordon as Amneris, Leone Linoviefft 
as Rhadames and Rimini as Amonasro. Mme. Melba and 





Photo by Matzene. 
LITTA MABIE BACH, 
Soprano. 


Lucien Muratore will sing “Faust” on Thursday evening. 
A revival of Meyerbeer’s “Dinorah” is scheduled for Fri- 
day evening, in which Mme. Galli-Curci and Rimini will 
take part. A repetition of “Isabeau” is billed for the Sat- 
urday matinee, and in the evening “Il Trovatore” will be 
sung by Maria Claessens, Francesca Paralta, Zinovieff and 
Hulst. For the first Sunday performance Galli-Curci and 
Crimi will be the principals in “Lucia.” 


“Aida” by Boston English Opera Company 


It is not an easy task to put on Verdi’s “Aida,” but the 
Boston English Opera Company attempted it this week at 
the Strand, meeting with no little success. The perform- 
ance moved smoothly under Sellin Simonsen’s direction, 
and the cast which sang it on Thursday evening was a 
capable one. That Agnes Scott Longan is fully et 
for operatic work was evidenced throughout her delinea- 
tion of the title role. Not only was she excellent vocally— 
singing Aida’s music with telling effect—but dramtically as 
well. Miss Longan proved an artist who knows what she 
is about and knows how to go at it. Her Aida has been 
carefully studied and was a pleasure to both the eye and 
the ear. She shared with Joseph Sheehan, the Rhadames, 
the honors of the night. A new baritone was presented in 
Richard Bunn, whose Amonasro won him a place among 
the best singers af the company. Lester Luther and Fran- 
cis Tyler, hoth with unpleasant tremolos, were Ramfis and 
the King, respectively. 


American Conservatory Items 


Advanced pupils of Karleton Hackett, Heniot Levy and 
Messrs. Scionti and Butler furnished the program for the 
last Saturday afternvon recital of the American Conserva- 
tory. Some ten students participated in the program, disclos- 
ing in everything they did the excellent training received at 
this foremost institution. Delcene Howe, Grace Culver 
Coffman, Helen Boyle Haworth and Samuel Curno Hamm, 
all students from the class of Karleton Hackett, the vocal 
teacher, did well in the several selections they offered. For- 
est J. Woodman demonstrated his ability and the careful 
training received under Heniot Levy’s guidance in his ren- 
dition of the second movement of the Glazounow concerto. 
Mr. Levy played the orchestral parts on a second piano. 

Walton Pyre, director of the Walton Pyre School of Act- 
ing and Expression, affiliated with the American Conserv- 
atory of Music, is conducting several-classes in operatic 
action. Pupils preparing for operatic appearances are given 
the fundamentals of stage technic and esthetic action. 

Two gifted students were heard at Kimball Hall Satur- 
day afternoen at the regular weekly recital of the American 
Conservatory. These were Noble Cain, pianist, and Bernice 
Schalker, contralto. Mr. Cain’s playing of selections by 
Bach-Saint-Saéns, Beethoven, aganini-Liszt, Chopin, 
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Glinka-Balakirev and Saint-Saéns was highly satisfactory 
and won him the applause of the large audience present. 
Miss Schalker gave much delight in a group by Schubert, 
Hahn and Donizetti and one by Kramer, Bemberg and 
Lieurance. Both showed the result of thorough instruction. 


Reception for John Alden Carpenter 


The first concert of the Musicians’ Club (formerly the 
Amateur Musical Club) on last Monday afternoon was in 
the form of a reception for John Alden Carpenter, the 
prominent composer. A program of many of Mr, Carpen- 
ter’s works was presented by members of the club. The 
accompaniments for the singers were supplied by the com- 
poser. 

Chicago Woman’s Club Program 


Members of the Chicago Woman’s Club were given a 
rare treat on October 25, when Lillian Wright, the 
gifted mezzo-soprano, and Edouard Dufresne, a charm- 
ing baritone, took part in the day’s program. A group of 
French and one of English numbers were convincingly set 
forth by Miss Wright and won the young artist abundant 
applause. So pleased was the discriminating gathering with 
Miss Wright's singing that they demanded several added 
numbers, which she graciously gave in the same artistic 
manner as the previous ones. Miss Wright has been 
Charles W. Clark’s accompanist—for she is accomplished 
in that capacity also—and assistant for some time, and it 
was not known until recently that she had such a beautiful 
voice as she disclosed at her debut here a few weeks ago. 
She has received all of her voice training under that prom- 
inent vocal authority’s guidance and is indeed an artist- 
student who is doing him justice. 

Mr. Dufresne is also a newcomer, having emerged from 
Herman Devries’ studio for his debut here last Monday. 
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Here is another proof that only artists are turned out from 
the classes of that prominent vocal master. Possessed of 
an exceptionally fine voice, full of color, warmth and emo- 
tion, and, above all, thorough musicianship, this young bari- 
tone has much to recommend him. There was no doubt 
as to the pleasure Mr. Dufresne gave his listeners on 
Thursday, and his beautiful interpretations of English and 
French numbers were heartily applauded—so heartily, in 
fact, that he was obliged to respond with several encores. 
Both singers were hampered, however, by the poor accom- 
paniments of Mrs. Hoag, a member of the club. 


Activities of Viola Cole and Her Students 


Viola Cole, the distinguished Chicago pianist, is booked 
for a recital in Aeolian Hall, New York, on November 23. 
She has also been engaged by the Federation of Musicians 
of St. Louis for a modern program. Little Janet Miller, 
a prodigy pupil of Miss Cole, who has had remarkable 
success in many concerts, will appear in recital in the 
Punch and Judy Theatre, New York, for the benefit of 
the Red Cross. The young pianist will be remembered for 
her recital in Chicago under similar auspices last spring. 
She is also scheduled to perform on one of six programs to 
be given by her teacher in Orchestra Hall foyer in March. 
Virginia and Dorothy Rice, also students of the Viola 
Cole clientele, will he presented in the first of the above 
mentioned series. They will be heard on a November 
program at the Congregation Church. 

Owing to increasing demands on her time, Lillian Blod- 
gett, another product of the Viola Cole Studio, has opened 


a class in Glen Ellyn, where she is meeting with deserved 
success. 
Florence Macbeth Delights Large Audience 

Florence Macbeth is so well liked in the Windy City 
that whenever she appears here there is always an exten- 
sive and applauseful gathering. When the University 
Orchestral Association presented the charming coloratura 
artist in recital Tuesday afternoon, practically every seat 
in Leon Mandel Assembly Hall was occupied. This ad- 
miration is but justified for there are few artists who 
give as much pleasure to an audience is Miss Macbeth. 
On Tuesday she offered a well balanced program, which 
she sang with her customary art and appealing charm, It 
would be difficult to imagine more beautiful singing than 
Miss Macbeth accomplished. Many of her numbers were 
encored and so well done were “Tes Yeux” and “My 
Lover, He Comes on the Skee” that the listeners demand- 
ed their repetitions. Another number which met with 
especial favor was Hallett Gilberté's fetching “Moonlight, 
Starlight,” after which Miss Macbeth had to add another 
encore. 

Members of Murdock Trio in Concert 

Leta Murdock, violinist, assisted by Mora Murdock, 
pianist-accompanist, was heard on the faculty program of 
the North Shore School of Music October The 
andante from Lalo’s Spanish Symphony and numbers by 
Wieniawski, Francoevr-Kreisler, Max Reger, and Schubert 
Kreisler were well played by the talented violinist, who 
made a favorable impression. Both the Misses Murdock 
are members of the popular Murdock Trio. 


Gordon Campbell in Demand 
There is much demand this season again for the sery 
ices of that excellent accompanist, Gordon Campbell. He 
will act in that capacity at the recital given by Lucille Ste 
venson at the Ravenswood Woman’s Club; with Myrtle 
Mc ses at Aurora (Ill.), and at Marie Rappold’s recital in 


Milwaukee. 


25. 


Sturkow-Ryder Busy 
Miss Parks, artist-pupil of Mme. Sturkow-Ryder, 
played compositions by MacDowell, Mills and Mendels- 
sohn at the Great Northern Hippodrome last week. 
At the next meeting of the Junior Artists’ Association, 
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the afternoon of November 10, Mme. Sturkow-Ryder will 
give a talk on the “History of the Piano.” 

Chicago Musical College Notes 


Olga Kargau, pupil of Adolph Muhlmann, has returned 
from a highly successful engagement in New York. She 
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was heard there by several of the principal managers, 
who offered her brilhant inducements to enter the field of 
light opera. Miss Kargau, however, has determined to 
make grand opera her career. 

Among the former students of the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege who are succeeding on the stage is Dorothy May- 
nard, who with Joseph Santley, heads the cast of “Oh, 
Roy” at the La Salle Theatre. Miss Maynard studied 
piano as well as singing in the College. 

Dan Denton, student of the College, has been engaged 
by the Boston English Opera Company as alternate tenor 
with Joseph Sheehan. Mr, Denton appeared for the first 
time this week at the Strand Theatre, winning success as 
Rhadames, in “Aida.” 

Bernice Seaburg has been chosen as the holder of the 
operatic scholarship offered by Edoardo Sacerdote in con- 
nection with the onera school of the college. 

The program which was given on Saturday by the Chi- 
cago Musical College was presented by students, with 
Louis Victor Saar as guest artist. The following partici- 
pated: Carrie Grawoig, Frances Efron, Nellie Niem- 
kowsky, Ruth Anderson, Gean Cashman, Grace Starr, 
Ralph Michaelis, Veronica Glomski and Hanna Rubin. 
Mr. Saar sang a group of three of his own compositions. 


Kinsey Presents Paul Althouse 


One of the most pleasurable as well as artistic recitals 
it has been the good fortune of Chicago music lovers to 
hear was that given Wednesday morning at the Ziegfeld 
Theatre by Paul Althouse. A prominent tenor from the 
Metropolitan, the proud possessor of a lovely organ, wide 
as to compass and of dramatic quality, and highly pleasing 
to the ear, Mr. Althouse is an artist in every sense of the 
word His interpretations are those of a singer who 
knows what he is about. Many Americans’ works were 
on the tenor’s program. The writer heard the group by 
Hammond, James and Burleigh, the one by Bemberg, 
Stuart Mason and Fourdrain. Fay Foster’s “Nipponese 
Sword Song” (which was written especially for Mr. Alt- 
house), and a group by Weil. Dunn and Drummond. All 
of these were convincingly and effectively done, and won 
him the admiration of the extensive gathering present 
Many encores were asked and gracefully granted and re- 
ceived with the same mark of approval given everything 
Mr. Althouse did. His was success unqualified. 


Mme. Alda in Recital 


In her recital at Cohan Theatre, Frances Alda was at her 
best. In that part of the program heard by this reviewer 
there were some interesting Russian songs, sung in the 
original language, a Debussy song and a setting of “L’heure 
exquise,” by Werner Josten, sung for the first time. The 
Rubinstein “Doram” was exceptionally lovely. Mme. Alda 
sang with polish and finish, and is a favorite artist here. 
Frank La Forge played splendid accompaniments. 


Glenn Dillard Gunn’s First Concert 


Chicago has now two Sunday orchestras, and Mr. Gunn's 
American Symphony's second season opened with real en- 
thusiasm. “Autumn,” of Grieg, was given a very sympa- 
thetic interpretation and received with much enthusiasm 
by the audience. Mr, Gunn was not so sure of himself in 
the accompaniment for Miss Peterson, who played the Liszt 
Hungarian fantasic. The Marshall Field Choral Society 
sang twice, but it was not possible to hear the rest of the 
program. 

Jenny Dufau at Orchestra Hall 


Jenny Dufau, the coloratura soprano, seemed absolutely 
at home on the immense stage of Orchestra Hall, Her at- 
titude toward her accompanist, Charles Lurvey, and Charles 
La Gourgue, clarinetist, who assisted, made every one feel 
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kindly disposed toward Miss Dufau. Her French songs 
were beautifully done and her voice was quite sufficient in 
quantity and a quality to give her audience very great 
pleasure. Mr. La Gourgue, the clarinetist of the afternoon, 
is a master of that instrument. His obligatos must have 
pleased the singers, for they were done in excellent taste. 


Selma Gogg in Debut Recital 


A new and gifted personality was revealed at Kimball 
Hall in Selma Gogg, a young soprano of no mean ability, 
at her debut. Miss Gogg’s voice is of appealing quality, 
wide in compass and powerful and is used by its possessor 
with discretion and intelligence. Besides, this singer has a 
charming personality and her enunciation is highly com- 
mendohle for its clearness. The writer was able to hear 
only her first group Sunday and this, including “Das Veil- 
chen” ( Mozart) “Care Selve” and “Rejoice, rejoice 

reatly” (from “The Messiah”), was beautifully set. forth. 

e latter nalf of Miss Gogg’s program contained num- 
bers by seven Chicagoans, Adolf Brune (whose charming 
compositions are used on many programs throughout the 
country with success), Bertschinger, Nyvall, Wiederhirn, 
Carpenter, Borowski and Hyde. It was this reviewer's 
pleasure to hear the singer privately in the Carpenter, 
Borowski and Hyde numbers and if these were as admira- 
bly presented on Sunday afternoon as they were then, Miss 
Gogg deserves much praise. An auditor who remained 
for the entire program informed us that her rendition of 
Nyvall’s “Mother Song” was so emotional that many in 
the audience were moved to tears. Miss Gogg had the as- 
sistance of John Wiederhirn both as accompanist and 
pia soloist. 


Walter Spry in Annual Recital 


Another recitalist of the day was Walter Spry, who 
plaved his annual piano program to a goodly and enthusi- 
astic audience at the Playhouse. Mr. Spry is a well known 
pianist and pedagogue here, whose annual recitals are 
looked forward to with much anticipation by his many 
friends and admirers. Much praise is due Mr. Spry for 
the exceptionally interesting program he arranged and it 
would be well for many pianists to use it as a model. 
When this writer reached the Playhouse, Mr. Spry was 
playing the Beethoven sonata, op. 00. It was possible to 
hear only his second group, comprising the Dvorak 
“Poetic Mood Pictures” and the Chopin F minor fantaisie. 
In these the widely known pianist accomplished some bril- 
liant plaving, disclosing his many admirable qualifications 
to splendid advantage, and his thorough understanding of 
both his instrument and piano music. Mr. Sory has long 
been recognized as a serious musician of ability and once 
more revealed this fact. He has every reason to feel proud 
of his achievements on last Sunday. 


Litta Mabie Bach With Philharmonic Orchestra 


One of the pleasantest surprises of the afternoon was 
Litta Mabie Bach. a newcomer in the field. Judging from 
her rendition of the “Vissi d’arte” aria, she has a brilliant 
future before her. As soloist with the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, Arthur Dunham, conductor, Mrs. Bach sang the 
above named aria and later to the accompaniments of that 
prominent musician, Mrs. Herman Devries, a group by 
Wiison Grieg and Rummel. Mrs. Rach is the possessor 
of a big, warm sonrano of a beautifully mellow quality, 
and the art and ability of using it to the best advantage. 
Her brilliant presentation of the difficult aria would have 
put to blush many a more mature artist. She has much to 
recommend her and it would he interesting to hear such a 
charming artist again. Tt might not he amiss to add that 
she is a product of the Herman Devries studios, 

Marked improvement in Arthur Dunham’s Philharmonic 
Orchestra can he noticed at everv concert and at this—its 
fourth—its work was deservine of hievhest praise. Insp'r- 
ing and snirited were the readings given the “Dance of 
the Hours” from “Gioconda.” the overture to “Fatinitza” 
(Von Supne) and its particination with Adolf Hoffmann 
in the Bruch “Kol Nidrei,” adagio for violoncello and or- 
chestra. A snecial word of commendation must be ex- 
pressed for Mr. Hoffmann’s artistic interpretation. He 
draws from his instrument a tone warm and refined and 
deserved the abundant plaudits given him. He was forced 
to respond with an encore. 

The halance of the eleven concerts of last Sunday were 
of less importance 


Harold Henry Presents Two Gifted Students 


A program well worth hearing was presented in Harold 
Henry’s studio Saturday afternoon by two of his most 
talented pupils, Marie Schaller and Allan Coe. Miss 
Schaller did some admirable work in a group made up of 
Bach-Liszt, Debussy and Liszt. With Mr. Henry at the 
second piano, Mr. Coe negotiated the Beethoven-Saint- 
Saéns variations for two pianos, revealing pianistic abilitv 
in no small deeree. Mr. Henry at the second piano showed 
himself an artist. Both pupils are worthy exponents of 
the Harold Henry instruction and should be heard from 
in the pianistic world in the not so distant future. 


Charles W. Clark to Give Benefit Program 


The proceeds of the concert which Charles W. Clark, the 
prominent baritone. will give Sunday afternoon, November 
11, at the Powers Theatre, will go to the “Fatherless Chil- 
dren of France.” 


Artist Recital at Bush Conservatory 


So successful was the series of artists recitals given last 
seasdén by the Bush Conservatory of Music that Director 
Kenneth M. Bradley has arranged a like series for this 
season. The first of these, given Monday evening at the 
Bush Temple Theatre, was a joint recital by Edward Col- 
lins, pianist. and Antonio Sala, cellist, assisted by Rowland 
Leach, violinist. Desnite the inclemency of the weather 
the hall was filled with auditors, whose enthusiasm was 
abundant. The three participants are members of the Bush 
Conservatory faculty and each gave a good account of him- 
self in their different capacities, highly pleasing the audi- 


ence, 
Out of Town Visitors 


Among the out of town visitors last week was Charles 
R. Baker, the popular advance manager of the San Carlo 
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Opera Company, who was en route West. 

On his way to New York and Boston, Moses Bogus- 
lawski, the well known pianist, stopped in Chicago Thurs- 
day and favored this office with a visit. 


Notes 
The Cherniavsky Trio will be heard for the first time in 
Chicago Sunday afternoon, November 25, at Cohan’s Grand 
Opera House under the direction of F. Wight Neumann. 
Announcement is made of the birth of a son to Mr. and 
Mrs, wig! H. Mirchin. The mother is a well known 
pianist of this city. JEANNETTE Cox. 


Mrs. Edwards Entertains for Tamaki Miura 


Mrs. Julian Edwards entertained at a reception and tea 
on Sunday afternoon, November 4, in honor of Tamaki 
Miura, the Japanese prima donna of the Boston Opera 
Company, The guests included many persons prominent 
in music and art circles of New York. 

Mrs. Edwards is the widow of Julian Edwards, who 
wrote, among other light operas, the successful “When 
Johnny Comes Marching Home,” which was revived at 
the New Amsterdam Theatre, New York, last season. 


Damrosch Favors Women’s Vote 


Walter Damrosch spoke at a woman's suffrage meeting 
at Carnegie Hall, New York, last week. He expressed him- 
self in favor of the vote being given to women, and said 
he had five excellent reasons for his helief—‘‘one wife and 
four daughters.” 


i 
OBITUARY 


William F. Glover 


William F. Glover, composer and orchestra leader, died 
of pneumonia, Sunday, October 28, in the New York Hos- 
pital. He had been ill for about ten days. 

Mr. Glover was born in Dublin, Ireland, sixty-five years 
ago, the son of Prof. John W. Glover, an Irish musician 
and composer. He attended Trinity College, Dublin, and 
for several years was musical conductor of the Carl Rosa 
Grand Opera Company, and also for the late D’Oyly Carte, 
known as one of England’s foremost producers of light 
opera. 

Mr. Glover came to this country in 1894 under an en- 
gagement with the late David Henderson to conduct grand 
opera in Chicago and the West. After five years with Mr. 
Henderson, he conducted the orchestras of the Joseph 
Sheehan Opera Company, of Weber and Fields, and of 
Christie McDonald in “An English Daisy.” A sister of 
Mr. Glover, Emile Grey, a well known harpist, died two 
wecks ago. ’ 

Mr. Glover lived at 47 West Thirty-ninth street, New 
York. 


Emory P. Russell 


Emory P. Russell, for the past twenty-five years director 
of music in the Providence, R I., public schools and wide- 
ly known as an author and teacher of music, died on 
October 1 at his home in Providence. Though born in 
New York, in 1855, Mr. Russell received his education and 
lived most of his life in New England. Before locating 
in Providence, he was successively director of music in 
Watertown, Woburn, Winchendon and Gardner. For 
three years, also, Mr. Russell toured the country lecturing 
on music, his work carrying him into twenty-eight States. 
As an instructor, he was probably best known, having 
taught in Boston, at Cornell University, at the University 
of Chicago, and at Washington and Jefferson College. 


Amanda Hahn Hess 


Amanda Hahn Hess, wife of Edward A. Hess, of 1913 
Young street, Cincinnati, Ohio, died at her residence, 
Thursday afternoon, October 11, after an illness of more 
than a year. She was the daughter of Prof. Theodore 
Hahn, of the Conservatory of Music; a sister of Tillie 
Hahn, Adolph, Louis, Theodore, Jr., of Cincinnati, and 
Carl Hahn, of New York, all talented musicians. Mrs. 
Hess herself was a teacher of music. 


John Franklin Botume 


John Franklin Botume, for many years identified with 
the musical interests of Boston, died suddenly in that city 
on October 17. He was sixty-one years of age. Up to 
a year ago Mr. Botume was choirmaster at St. James’ 
Church, Roxbury. He also conducted a vocal studio in 
Huntington Chambers. Mr. Botume was not married, but 
is survived by two sisters. 


Margaret Berry-Miller 


Margaret Berry-Miller, soprano, died in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Thursday, October 18. Mrs. Miller had attained a repu- 
tation as one of the most satisfactory and reliable singers 
of today, and was greatly in demand for oratorio and 
recital work, for festivals and as soloist with symphony 
orchestras. . 


Mrs. Joseph Gittings 


Mrs, Gittings, wife of Prof. Joseph Gittings, for years 
a prominent piano teacher of Pittsburgh, and an impresario 
of no small ability, died on Thursday, October 18. Mrs. 
Luigi von Kunits, wife of the well known violinist and 


teacher, is a daughter of Mrs. Gittings. 
[eee 
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SYMPHONY ORCHESTRAS 
AND THEIR INFLUENCE 
ON THE PUBLIC 


Anton Hoff Believes That the Individual Symphony 
Orchestra and Associated Chorus in a City Will 
Accomplish Fuller Appreciation of Music Than 
a Few Recitals by Famous Artists During 
the Season—Discusses Fine Material in 
American Singers—His Plans 
for this Season 





Anton Hoff, the well known accompanist, conductor 
and coach, is tremendously interested in everything that 
concerns the development of the American singer and the 
American public’s finer appreciation of the better music. 
The writer, however, found that Mr. Hoff was especially 
anxious to concentrate upon the influence an individual 
symphony orchestra and its associated chorus might have 
on the music lovers at large. 

On this subject Mr. Hoff said in part: “It is amazing 
what a number of small town people spend vast sums 
every year to bring famous artists to appear in their 
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ANTON HOFF. 


town, when the same money might be used to organize 
and support their own home orchestra. Does it not seem 
that a series of excellent concerts, with special soloists 
if so desired, would be more profitable than merely two or 
three recitals during the season? Certainly the orchestral 
concerts would afford greater opportunities for the fur- 
ther development of music. There is little benefit to be 
derived by small town people from these few artist re- 
citals, other than tha* they are able to say they have 
heard the artists, first known through the talking machine, 
in reality. 

“Mind, this applies only to the towns where concerts 
are few and far between. Of course, in the larger cities, 
where music is in full swing, recitals by famous musicians 
add the finishing touches to their advancement in music. 
People make the mistake of running after a name. One 
might say that this old world of ours is unbalanced. There 
are some cities where the people, having realized the value 
of a symphony orchestra, support not one, but two, three 
and four. On the other hand, there are other places of 
greater population that have no symphony. These people 
are to be considered as being stagnant musically. Perhaps 
the following incident will serve to illustrate what I mean: 
One southern town where | appeared last season with 
Alma Gluck had Kreisler and the former appear in 
the same week, after which there was a long lull in the 
music events. How much more reasonable one such 
artist and a series of orchestral concerts would have 
been! I believe that the symphony orchestra lays the 
solid foundation for the things that come after, like 
oratorio and opera. Again, the only important event in 
Atlanta’s season is the one week of opera given by the 
Metropolitan. Outside of that the people very seldom 
support concerts. 

“I am not enlarging upon the mistakes of the American 
people, but merely trying to give impressions of the truth. 
While European countries have been progressing in their 
art, America has been “accumulating the money that event- 
ually will be used in the advancement of its own art and 
singers. 

“In the advancement of music one of the first things 
that is necessary is an institution where the young singers 
may gain experience. Last summer I spent four months 
with Oscar Seagle’s summer school, where I coached over 
forty pupils and singers. Of that number there were 
about ten or more young students that were fully equipped 
vocally to go into operatic work, but where were they to 
get the experience that was necessary? There is no ad- 
vantage in going into a second rate company. Fine artis- 
tic environment is indispensable to the young artist. Being 
thrown in with faulty singers and being made to go 
through a haphazard performance for the sake of getting 
experience surely is not going to fit the singer for the 
bigger test when that time arrives. The establishment of 
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English grand opera companies, in addition to the other 
ones, for the production of the works of the modern 
American composers, would be one way out of the dif- 
ficulty. Some singers will say that opera in English is 
not so successful. If they mean a translated opera then 
they are not to be contradicated, but if they mean an opera 
originally written in English they are wrong. Take ‘Can- 
terbury Tales’ and translate that into another tongue and 
without a doubt the work will lose some of its sterling 
qualities of Americanism. Americans should realize that 
their support of more opera companies and orchestras 
means the surer development. Within the last few years 
there has been a growing tendency to espouse their own 
cause.” 

When questioned about .the average American student 
Mr. Hoff said that they had beautiful voices—‘“really very 
splendid material, and, like their country, the possibilities 
of development are tremendous.” One thing that he says 
the singers must make up their minds to do is to make 
a thorough study of the languages. A fluent knowledge 
of these comes only after hard study. As soon as a 
singer knows how to sing properly he desires to sing in 
German, French and Italian, even though he may not pro- 
nounce correctly. Others after four or five months’ 
work take a rest for two or three months and then decide 
that what they need to overcome “that tired feeling” is 
another teacher, which, of course, retards .their progress. 
Continued study means rapid advancement. 

Although Mr. Hoff has done considerable accompanying 
in the three years he has been in this country, having 
toured with such artists as Schumann-Heink, Alma Gluck, 
Marie Rappold, Melanie Kurt and other Metropolitan 
singers, his season this winter is being devoted to coach- 
ing in oratorio, song recital and opera. He will, how- 
ever, accompany some singers at their New York recitals 
because that would not mean an interruption in his work. 
As a token of her appreciation of Mr. Hoff’s artistic 
work Carmen Sylva of Rumania presented him with a 
testimonial in 1903. This he prizes very highly. 

In leaving the writer was reminded not to forget to 
mention something else that Anton Hoff holds very dear— 
Pummel, his constant companion. Pummel is a_ nice 
brown eyed little fellow, whose bark is another kind of 
music to his master’s ears. 
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SUTROS TO PLAY BRUCH 
CONCERTO HERE 


Work for Two Pianos Will Be Heard With the Phil- 
harmonic 





Regarded in the music centers of the world as the fore- 
most regularly associated exponents of two-piano playing, 
Rose and Ottilie Sutro are beginning a season that prom- 
ises to be one of the most active in their notable 
career. 

Of special interest will be the first performance in New 
York of Max Bruch’s concerto in A flat for two pianos 
and orchestra, with the New York Philharmonic Orchestra 
at Carnegie Hall, November 30. The sole rights of per- 
formance of this work were given the Sutros by the com- 
poser, and the approaching performance therefore will be 
a fulfillment of his particularly expressed wish that the 
initial performance in New York be given with the or- 
chestra named. Bruch, now in his eightieth year, made 
one definite stipulation when he presented the concerto 
to the pianists in 1914: that the first performance should 
be in America. Further than this, the manuscript was 
theirs to do with as they wished. 


On November it the joint composition of Mendelssohn 
and Moscheles, “Brilliant Variations,” an improvisation 
will be given by the Sutros with the new Philharmonic 
Orchestra in Chicago. The two-piano score was written 
from the orchestral parts and is unpublished. On Novem- 
ber 6 a contrapuntal study by Ottilie Sutro on Weber’s 
rondo, “Perpetuum Mobile,” will be given at the Chicago 
Playhouse, where a popular program has been requested 
Variations on a sarabande of Bach, by Carl Reinecke, also 
will be heard, 
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REVOLUTIONARY DAYS FAILED 
TO HALT RUSSIAN COMPOSERS 


Rachmaninoff Preparing His Fourth Piano Concerto— Monster Musical 
Organizations Formed—Folksongs for the Army 


Moscow, May 31, 1917. 


Our composers did not stop in their work. A. L. Kas- 
talski, in the existing period, composed a series of church 
chants for Passion Week and an Easter anthem. N. 
Medtner was exceedingly diligent. He wrote a piano con- 
certo and a cycle of fairy tales for the piano of very poet- 
ical nature. N. Miaskowski composed eight drawing room 
canes the so called “Romances” and a symphony. Sergei 
Grokofiew completed a new piano concerto, a violin con- 
piano sonata and about twenty miniature piano 
pieces Ra hmaninoff was working at his fourth piano 
concerto, while Tskerepnin was busy with anthems for 
church services 


certo, a 


The Russian Musical Society 


A concourse of representatives of the Russian Musical 
Society took place in May at Petrograd. They had for 
their aim to work out new statutes for the autonomous 
management of the above mentioned institution and the 
conservatoires in Russia. A free election for the posts 
and duties of professors and teachers was secured. There 
were lectures by M. Treskin (from Vilna), M. Gnessin 
(from Roslow on Don) and W, Belaiew (Petrograd), the 
chief aim of which was to find means to introduce musical 
culture among the masses. It was acknowledged that an 
academy of music was needed for the country and that the 
conservatoires and musical schools, whenever autonomously 
managed, ought to be under the control of the state. A. 
Glazounoff, L. Nikolaew, V. Belaiew, M. Steinberg and 
some others were elected as active members for this duty. 


The second convention of the Russian Musical Society will 
be held in Moscow in the autumn. 


Count Sheremetiew’s Activities Abandoned 


During the last twenty years the orchestra of Count 
Sheremetiew has giv en splendid popular symphony concerts 
at Petrograd, the aim of which was to bring music of the 
best kind within the reach of the masses. To Count 
Sheremetiew belongs, too, the initiative of founding a so- 
ciety for historical musical research, an institution of very 
serious purpose and of valuable importance for Russia. 

This spring, after the great political change, the activities 
of both the orchestra and the society were not only inter- 
rupted, but entirely broken off. The players of the or- 
chestra were set free and the house where the concerts 
took place was hired by a political confederation for its 
assemblies. There is nothing more to await from this mu- 
sical association, which in the course of many years had 
carried on a great work. It is to be regretted, indeed. But 
let us hope that time will come to awaken its forces again. 


Movement for a Great League of Musicians 


In April several meetings were organized by musicians 
with the aim of deliberating upon statutes for a league, the 
members of which should be soloists, singers, composers, 
critics—in a word, musicians of every branch. The aim 
of the league is to spread musical culture all over the coun- 
try and essentially to make the life of hardworkng musi- 
cians more tolerable and better worth living. Delegates 
were chosen for working out plans for new achievements. 
As the musical season rapidly drew toward its end and 
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musicians were anxious to go to their summer places the 
great work ought to be continued in the autumn. 


The Moscow Conservatory Freed 

The Moscow Conservatoire received its autonomous 
rights. On account of this students were free to act in their 
own way, They intend to give public performances all by 
themselves with serious programs and low prices of admit- 
tance, in order to bring their concerts within the reach of 
the people. Among the pupils of the Conservatoire of the 
more advanced classes are performers of really great mu- 
sical endowment and accomplished technical ability, and 
their performances will offer much that is attractive for 
music lovers, so much the more as Prof. Eugen Bogoslow- 
ski, a highly cultured man, has promised to lecture on the 
subjects of the music performed. Perhaps students of the 
other conservatoires in Russia will follow the path their 
fellow comrades in Moscow have entered, and music will 
be brought to the Russian people in a large way. 


Folksongs for the Army 


Russian soldiers like to sing while exercising or maching 
in military rhythm, but their songs are sometimes not of 
the best kind. A folksong originated among the people and 
traditionally handed down by them sometimes becomes 
greatly changed during this handing down process, but 
often by careful research it is resurrected. Russian sol- 
diers in Moscow now believe that the time has come to 
sing the real, true folksongs. Delegates have been chosen 
to ask their officials to afford them opportunity of train- 
ing themselves in singing folksongs in the true style. The 
foundation of a people’s house is planned with this in view. 
Mr. Giatnitzki, who is working along the line of investigat- 
ing Russian folklore and has a collection of about 400 
songs picked up straight from the lips of peasants, has 
been asked to manage the new enterprise. A concourse of 
musicians will work out statutes for this aim and the com- 
posers Youri Sachnowski, D. A. Kastalski and some others 
will help them in making a choice of songs suitable for 
marching and some others of a more quiet or lyric mood 
for hours of the soldiers’ relaxation. 

ELLEN von TIDEBOHL. 
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PORTLAND (ORE.) SYMPHONY 
PLAYS PART IN ERECTION 
OF “MYSTERY HOUSE” 


John D. Coleman’s Gift to His Wife Was Dedicated to 
Music and Musicians—Has Become the Rendezvous 
of Portland’s Musicians—Owner’s Influence on 
Development of Young Talent—Francis 
Richter, the Blind Organist 


Many are the people who are born with talent which un- 
folds after years of study and then gives infinite pleasure 
to thousands of music lovers. Few, indeed, are those born 
with the finer instinct to create pleasure and greater oppor- 
tunities for those less happily blessed with this world’s 
goods. Portland, Ore, has turned out a generous, noble 
man, who, although not a born musician, loves music sim- 
ply for itself, well enough to develop its appreciation in 
others. He is John D. Coleman, one of the trustees of the 
Portland Symphony Orchestra, and incidentally it was this 
organization that inspired him to build his “Mystery 
House,” in which he installed an $11,000 Estey pipe organ, 
dedicated to the symphony. The home has since become 
the rendezvous of the prominent musicians of that part of 
the country, and every week or two recitals are held in the 
magnificent music room of the residence. Those appearing 
are artists of proved ability, as well as those just starting 
to climb the Jadder. Mr. Coleman allows any one to give 
a program, and to invite his or her own friends to be 
present, but one thing upon which he isists is that the 
music be of a high standard. On this point he was com- 
municative : 

“IT am glad to say that no ragtime has ever been heard 
within those walls. The house was dedicated to music and 


THE HOME OF JOHN D, COLEMAN IN PORTLAND, ORE. 


musicians. A point of interest to you might be that I 
allow young organ students to come mornings in order to 
practice on the beautiful instrument. I want it clearly 
understood, however, that my motives in the matter are 
not to gain publicity, but merely to help young, talented 
people to get ahead. It is rather nice for them to feel that 
if they wish to give a recital there need not be expense 
attached to it. Again, they are given an opportunity of 
coming in contact with the more advanced musicians, who 
may give them either the proper inspiration, if such be 
desired, or advice gained with experience, As golf is the 
hobby of some men, music is mine. Any happiness Mrs. 
Coleman and myself are able to give to the people is for 
music’s sake and the world of pleasure it gives us. 

And Mr. Coleman’s words had the ring of sincerity that 
corresponded with his kindly face—in itself enough to tell 
the type of manhood to which he belonged. There is an 
interesting story connected with “Mystery House” which 
bears a brief discussion. 

Mrs. Coleman’s birthday falls in August, and in 1916 
her husband decided to make her a birthday present of a 
house. Accordingly, he took precaution in going about his 
plans. It was to be a total surprise. A plot of ground 
was bought by the leading trust company for Mr. Coleman, 
and the architects consulted anonymously as to the plans. 
People began to wonder who was the owner of “Mystery 
House,” but up until the last no one had the slightest idea 
as to his identity, except Frank Eichenlaub, of the Portland 
Symphony, who helped to develop the plan. When the 
home was nearly finished, Mr, Coleman sent his unsuspect- 
ing wife for a few weeks’ rest in the Oregon mountains. 
When everything was in order, he wired her to come home 
on a train that could not possibly reach Portland before 
7 o'clock the next evening. The morning of the same day, 
several hundred friends received inviations to the Cole- 
mans’ housewarming. Mr. Coleman’s own words will best 
conclude the story: 


“IT met my wife, and after dinner at a hotel we took a 
ride with a friend, whom we met quite by accident (really 
by appointment). Arriving at the corner of our new street, 
my wife asked me what was going on—what the lighted 
house was and why all the carriages were standing in front. 
My friend and I explained that it was a wedding that we 
were taking her to. Then it was that she rebelled. We all 
but carried her into the house, and, as we entered, Francis 
Richter, the young blind organist, played the wedding march 
and she was welcomed by all her friends. During the even- 
ing an excellent program was furnished by several artists.” 

Just last August there was an anniversary held in “Mys- 
tery House”—no longer a mystery—and one of the main 
features of the musical program was the first performance 
of Mr. Richter’s fantasy for organ, which was written to 
commemorate the opening of Mr. and Mrs. Coleman’s resi- 
dence. The composition was intended to give the impres- 
sions received by the blind organist, beginning with the 
arrival of the guests, their hushed conversation, the coming 
of the host and hostess, their welcome, ending with general 
festivities. There was a lovely love motif running 
throughout. He also played an “Ode to Music,” which he 
had dedicated to Mr. and Mrs. Coleman. 

Mr. Coleman is much interested in the career of this 
young organist, whom he asserts to be one of the world’s 
great musicians. It is true that the East knows, as yet, 
little of his art, but judging by his reputation in the West, 
when he does come to these parts he will receive a no less 
enthusiastic welcome. Several years ago Richter went 
to Europe and spent some time there in diligent 
study. Since his return, his activities have been con- 
fined to teaching and preparation for the bigger field. The 
Portland Symphony Orchestra has played his symphony 
with marked success. According to Mr, Coleman’s staté- 
ment, the East may have an opportunity of hearing Francis 
Richter, pianist and organist, before another season. 


J. V. 


INTERIOR OF MR. COLEMAN’S HOME, SHOWING THE PIPE ORGAN. 
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Louis H. Bourdon, an Enterprising 
Young Canadian Manager 





The appearance of Margaret Woodrow Wilson, on Oc- 
tober 25, in Montreal, her only song recital in Canada, was 
under the artistic direction of Louis H. Bourdon, Can- 
ada’s youngest impresario. The event as it was shaped 
under the hands of Mr. Bourdon, and at the earnest solici- 
tation of representative Montrealers, was one of great 
patriotic fervor. The City of Montreal officially welcomed 
Miss Wilson and presented her with a souvenir of the occa- 
sion; and the citizens generally made it an opportunity for 
expressing the national good will and entente. The concert 
was under the distinguished patronage of Their Excellen- 
cies the Duke and Duchess of Devonshire and many nota- 
bles of Canada. 

In addition to introducing Miss Wilson to music loving 
Montreal, Mr. Bourdon will present during the season the 
following artists, some of them having already appeared 
under his management: 

Efrem Zimbalist, Mischa Levitzki, the Russian Sym- 
phony Orchestra in an all Russian music festival for two 
concerts; for the sixth time Mischa Elman will come under 
his management, !ater Emilio de Gogorza, and last the 
Metropolitan Opera House Orchestra. 

Mr. Bourdon is also managing the Russian Symphony 
Orchestra and Mischa Elman in Ottawa after the Montreal 
concerts. 

Several other attractions are pending. This young and 
enterprising manager has also a series of six concerts with 
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the Dubois String Quartet. Prof. J. B. Dubois and himself 
are the founders of this splendid organization. 

Mr. Bourdon also is greatiy interested in war relief 
work, and he has devoted a great part of his time to it 
ever since the war was declared in 1914. He was the first 
one to organize a concert for the benefit of the Belgian 
Relief Fund, and that was early in October, 1914. In No- 
vember he organized a big benefit for the Red Cross, and 
over $4,000 was realized He has given concerts for the 
French Red Cross, for the south of France hospitals, for 
the Serbian Relief Fund, for the unemployed girls in 
Montreal, and is now deeply interested in Mr, Paderewski’s 
work for the Polish Relief Fund. At the present moment 
Mr. Bourdon is working for a big benefit concert in aid 
of the Notre Dame Hospital of Montreal; for this concert, 
at least $3,000 is expected to be raised, 

Mr. Bourdon is proud to be a member of the American 
Red Cross, and he is also a member of the Canadian Red 
Cross, Montreal Art Association, the Montreal Reform 
Club, the Chamber of Commerce, the National Conserva- 
torium of Music, and the Catholic Sailors’ Club. 


Soder-Hueck Artists Constantly 
Before the Public 





Elsie Lovell, the charming young contralto, was 
engaged by Alexander Russell to sing at the Wanamaker 
Auditorium, New York, October 30, 31 and November 1. 
Her numbers included an aria from “Samson and De- 
lilah” and a song group of modern American compositions. 
Miss Lovell has a beautiful, rich voice, and sings with good 
style. She is a pupil of Mme. Soder-Hueck. 

Edward Brisben, tenor, who came to the Soder-Hueck 
studios last season in order to gain freedom of resonance 
and richer tone qualities, is delighted with the results ob- 
tained. His public success of late is best proof of his 
achievements. At present he is busy making talking ma- 
chine records, his pure lyric tenor voice and bel canto sing- 
ing being well adapted to the making of splendid records. 
He has a contract to make records all this season. 


Tracy-Nichols Pupils Recitals 





Charles Lee Tracy, prominent Leschetizky exponent, of 
Carnegie Hall, and Mr. and Mrs. John W. Nichols, of 28 
West Sixty-third street, New York City, well known concert 
artists and teachers of voice and piano, decided to 
hold joint recitals by their pupils every two weeks, begin- 
ning Monday, November 5. These entertainments are 
open free to the public. Any wishing to attend will receive 
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cards of admission by addressing any of the above in- 
structors. 

In all probabilities a music club will be formed by 
students and their friends and many profitable and enjoy- 
able evenings will be planned throughout the season. 
These musical entertainments will consist of piano and 
vocal solos and duets and later in the season various quar- 
tet song-cycles will be presented. 





Caroline Curtiss Provides 
Excellent Music for Jamestown 





Through the untiring efforts of Caroline Curtiss, music 
lovers of Jamestown, N. Y., recently enjoyed a delightful 
program by Eugen Ysaye, assisted by Victoria Boshko, at 
the piano. The Jamestown Opera House was crowded 
with an enthusiastic audience, the net proceeds being do- 
nated to the Red Cross. For this substantial aid, the Red 
Cross owes Miss Curtis its most sincere thanks and a 
similar debt also rests upon all who were present. 


Two New Operettas 





“Her Regiment,” libretto by William Le Baron and 
music by Victor Herbert, with Carolina White and Donald 
Brian in the leading roles, opened in Springfield, Mass., 
recently. Victor Herbert directed the premiére. 

A work called “The Star Gazer,” libretto by Cosmo 
Hamilton and Matthew Woodward, and music by Franz 
Lehar, opened at the Majestic Theatre, Boston, Monday 
evening, November 5. Beth Lydy and John Charles 
Thomas head the cast. 


A Hubbard-Gotthelf Week 


Havrah Hubbard and Claude Gotthelf, the operaloguists, 
initiated the month of November as follows: 
1—Columbia University, Horace Mann Auditorium. 
November 5—Washington Irving High School. November 6— 
American Museum of Natural History. November 8—National 
Opera Club, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. November 8&—Columbia Uni- 
versity, Horace Mann Auditorium. November Philadelphia, 
Germantown, under the auspices of the American Society for Ex- 
tension of University Teaching. 
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Leginska Scores in Des Moines 


A telegram received recently by Haensel and Jones, 
New York, from Des Moines, Ia., said: “Leginska more 
than fulfilled every promise made. Consider her re-en- 
gaged. (Signed) M. L. Bartlett.” Dr. Bartlett is the local 
manager at Des Moines. 











CHARLES WAGNER SAYS: 


“I think managers do not study each in- 
dividual artist enough and take entirely too 
many under their direction. Every artist 
should have distinct management. For 
instance, the management of Maud Powell, 
the greatest woman violinist of our time. 
That is a special example of good adver- 
tising.” 


JOHN McCORMACK’S 


ought to know. 


MAUD POWELL’S sole manager is: 


A 
M Seger 1400 Broadway, New York 


manager 
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Mrs. Carrie Louise Dunning 


will hold a Normal Training Class for 
Teachers, September 20th, New York 
City. For booklets and information 
address 

8 West 40th Street, New York City. 





THE DUNNING 
SYSTEM 


Improved Music Study 
for beginners 


Harriet Bacon Macdonald 


Normal Teacher 
Teachers’ Courses, 5 weeks, lessons daily, Chi- 
cago, September t1oth; Dallas, October aand, 
1917. Teachers’ Course, 3 months, 2 lessons 
each week, Chicago, January 7th, 19:8. For 
booklets and information address 


122 Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 











supply them with all particulars 
tours of Katharine 


EMIL BUCKER 


(Concert and Theatre Bureau) 


22 Simpang, Soerabalia, Java, Dutch East Indies 
Artists considering tours in the Far East are requested to communicate with Mr. Bucker who will be pleased to 
cially as to Java and Sumatra, where he has directed the 
nm, Paul Dufault, Mirowitsch and Piastro, etc. 




















~ Vivian Gosnell 


English Baritone 


Oratorio and Songs of all Nations 
in the Original Languages and in 


FOR DATES AND PARTICULARS APPLY TO 


Concert Direction M. H. HANSON, 
437 FIFTH AVENUE 


English Translation 


NEW YORK 
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APPLIED HARMONY 


An instruction book _etens ultra-modern lines for beginners or 
vanced made easy. Send for circulars. 


CAROLYN A. ALC, 1227 So. Hoover St., Los Angeles 


NIKOLAI SOKOLOFF 


ConpucTos or PEOPLE'S PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
SAN FRANCISC LIFORNIA 


=S$WAYNE == 


STUDIO: rs i af a od be al ee 
Teaches 


FREDERIC MARTIN BASSO 


PUPILS IN SINGING RECEIVED MONDAYS AND FRIDAYS. 
Studio: 532 | West riith St., New York. Phone, 4930 Morningside. 


‘D°-ARNALLE 


ONCERTS. RECITALS 
ms BARITONE fRsPr teri} 
© ADDRESS: 208 W. 69th STREET, NEW YORK TEL: 3126 COLUMBUS 


ALELADE GE SCHEIDT 


Instructor of Mitten Vocat Art-Sciznce 
The New School of Voice Culture 
8:17 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK. Tel. 1350 CIRCLE 


¥: COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


128-130 East 68th Street (38th Year) 
Aut Baawcnes or Music Tavcur sy Eminent Instauctors. 
Piano—Artists’ Clags August Fraemcke 
Voice ..... ° arl Hein 
Theory «Rubin Goldmark 
Public School Music Dr. Frank R. Rix 

Exceptional Advantages. 
HEIN, AUGUST FRAEMCKE, Directors. 
Catalog on Application. 


CECIL FANNIN 
H. B. TURPIN 


Having returned from a year of concert giving in 
Germany, Italy and England are 
NOW AVAILABLE FOR RECITAL IN AMERICA 
Address: H. B. TURPIN, Dayton, Ohio 


CLEMENTINE 
Prima Donna 9 @ 
Soprano 
From Covent Gen, London, 
Metropolitan oO New 
York, etc. Available "for Opera, 


Concert and Oratorio. 
Aleo: VOCAL TUITION, 


Address: 57 West 58th St., N. Y. City 
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Baritone 


Hee 


Accompanist 











ROMUALDO 


SAPIO 


Tek 


Formerly — i Metropol- 
itan Opera, New York, and 
European theatres. Coach to 
Mme. Adelina Patti, Calvé, 
Nordica and other celebrities. 


Phone: Plaza 9936 











Jean de Reszke 
58 Rue de la Faisanderie 


Paris 














LAMPERTI-VALDA 


61 AVENUE NIEL . “* PARIS, FRANCE 
Temporarily in New York, 1 tt West srst Street 


MME, GIULIA VALDA 


The 
Philharmonic Society 


of New York 
1917-SEVENTY-SIXTH SEASON~1918 


Among the soloists already en d for the 1917-1918 
season are Josef Hofmann, Pablo Casals, Fritz Kreisler, 
Julia Culp, Guiomar Novaes, Johanna Gadski, Joan Manen, 
Carl Friedberg and Percy Grainger. 

During the 1917-1918 season a Beethoven-Brahms Cycle 
of three concerts will be given which will include the 
“Ninth” choral symphony of Beethoven. These concerts 
will be part of the regular Thursday, Friday and Sunda 
series for which subscriptions are now being receive 
The Cycle will be given in conjunction with The Oratorio 
Society of New York. 




















FELIX F. LEIFELS, Manager, Carnegie Hall 
NEW YORK 
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The Kansas City War Pageant 


As previously reported in the Musica Courter, the 
seven day patriotic celebration (“Old Glory Week”) held 
Kansas City recently, with Colonel Roosevelt and Lieuten- 
ant Sousa and other prominent persons as the chief stars, 
was one of the most stirring festivities of its kind ever 
given in this country. More than 20,000 people heard and 
saw the big pageant at its every presentation. The work 


Photos by Anderson, Kansas City. 


Ihe three prominent figures at the recent musico-patriotic celebration 
D . M. Hiner conducted the orchestra and chorus of the big pageant. 


John Philip Sousa led his band, and 
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was called “The Drawing of the Sword.” Dr. E. M. Hiner 
led the musical part of the proceedings, and of his activi- 
ties the Kansas City Star spoke as follows: 

Call the new and more vivid success of the as it is 
shown in Convention Hall, mere illusion, if you my ” Say that 
Marcus Ford has mastered his plastic materi Give due weight 
to Doctor Hiner’s wide knowledge of band music and to the effect 
he produced by playing Polish opin’s funeral march at the cru- 
cial moment, and to his use of a ‘manuscript called “Sorrow” (writ- 
ten by Jack Cronshaw, one of his old bandsmen in Los Angeles) 
to make your heart bleed for Belgium. Al] these influences had 
their part in creating an overwhelming effect upen the audience. 


ECHOES OF KANSAS CITY’S LIBERTY WEEK. 


in Kansas City: Theodore Roosevelt led the oratory, Lieutenant 








BALTIMORE 











The current season of-the Baltimore Symphony Orches- 
tra opened auspiciously, Friday, October 19, with every seat 
in the Lyric filled and many people standing. The orches- 
tra, which is somewhat larger than heretofore, gave an 
excellent and spirited performance of Beethoven’s mag- 
nificent seventh symphony, which has not been given here 
very recently. Director Strube was recalled several times 
at the close of the symphony and finally brought his men 
to their feet in acknowledgment of the continuous applause. 

The “Funeral March” from “Gétterdimmerung” and 
the overture to “Le Roi d’Ys” were the other two orches- 
tral numbers, the latter being particularly well played. 
Sophie Braslau, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, was 
the soloist. 


Red Cross Concert 


On Tuesday, the 16th, a benefit concert was given at 
Lehmann Hall for one of the local Red Cross circles. 
The program was presented by Jeanne Hurst Woolford, 
contralto; Esther Cutchin, pianist, and Max Rosenstein, 
violinist, with Clara Groppel as accompanist. Several num- 
bers were also given by a reproducing piano. 

Mrs. Woolford’s numbers were “Bid Me to Live,” Car- 
penter; “Spring’s a Little Lady,” Mrs. Theo. Hamberger; 
“The Mother,” Medtine, and “A Loan,” by Manx, and in 
her second group “Le Nil,” by Leroux, and “Les Yeux,” 
by Rabey, with violin obligato. Mrs. Woolford has a 
beautiful voice and is an artistic singer, with good pres- 
ence and authority of manner. 

Miss Cutchin has good technic and would probably be 
an enjoyable player in a program of any merit, but she 
chose to play a number of monotonous and meaningless 
compositions which could not be enjoyed. The MacDowell 
“Elfentanz” was the only bright spot in her two groups; 
she ‘ean this delightfully, with clean intonation and light 
touch. 

Max Rosenstein is a very talented young artist, with a 
smooth, velvety tone. His instrument is well under his 
control and his readings are artistic. Miss Grappel sup- 
ported the two whom she accompanied in the most satis- 
factory manner. She is a tnorough musician and an ex- 
cellent organist and pianist. 


Hopkinson Recital 


_On Thursday afternoon, Merrill Hopkinson, with the as- 
sistance of Mrs. Henry Franklin at the piano, read Ten- 


nyson's “Enoch Arden,” with the Strauss incidental music, 
at the Eutaw Place Synagogue. Dr. Hopkinson’s rich 
voice, combined with his great oratorical ability, make his 
reading of the poem a thing worth traveling far to hear. 
He and Mrs. Franklin have given the poem so many times 
that they have searched out many beauties not found at 
the first reading. Dr. Hopkinson also sang two Strauss 
songs “Heimkehr” and “Zueignung,” and two of Tenny- 
son’s poems, “Birds in the High Hall Garden,” set to music 
by Somervell, and “ O Swallow, Swallow,” to Sullivan's 
music. The recital was an unqualified success, as testified 
to by the fact that before leaving the hall the artists had 
hooked two more engagements for the same program. 


Local Notes 


Anna G. Baugher recently scored a success in one of 
the many Red Cross concerts, with Kreisler’s “Caprice 
Viennois” used as the melody for a lullaby. : 

Mabel Garrison will sing in this, her home city, on 
November 1. 

Archie Ruggles, former tenor of St. Michael!’s Church. 
is in training at Camp McClellan. 

Roberta Glauville will give a recital at the Roland Park 
Club next week. D. L. F. 


Louis Cornell’s Increasing Popularity 


Louis Cornell, pianist, opened his studio at 834 Carnegie 
Hall, New York, for the season 1917-18 with a large en- 
rollment of pupils. 

Among Mr, Cornell’s pupils who are filling important 
positions in the West and South are Mabel Whitney, Mil- 
dred Harral and Mary Henson. 

Cornell's 


Katheline Marelle, one of Mr. most gifted 


- pupils, is meeting with.marked success on tour with Mme. 


Narelle, the well known singer of Irish songs. 
During the season, Mr. Cornell will continue regular Sat- 
urday afternoon pupils’ musicales at his studio, 


Galli-Curci Name Brings $15,000 in Kansas City 


Galli-Curci’s name is one to conjure with, as demon- 
strated again on Saturday evening, October 20, when the 
Chicago Opera Association gave a performance of “Lucia” 
in Kansas City before an audience of 6,000, with receipts 
amounting to more than $15,000. 

Galli-Curci, who was Lucia, not only broke the box office 
receipts, but also scored her usual triumph. 
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Muzio, Ornstein, Matzenauer Figure on Detroit’s Music 
Roster 








The second concert of the Central Concert Company’s 
series, given at the Arcadia, Tuesday evening, October 16, 
served to introduce Claudia Muzio, soprano, in a recital. 
Her lovely voice, rich and vibrant in quality, showed to best 
advantage in her operatic arias, of which she sang four, 
and in the Bach-Gounod “Ave Maria,” which was given a 
beautiful rendition. Mildred Dilling, harpist, was the as- 
sisting artist and added much to the enjoyment of the 
evening by her solos and obligatos. Gennaro Papi proved 
a satisfying accompanist. 


Ornstein and the Elgar Choir 


Manager James E. de Voe chose for the opening concert 
in the Philharmonic Course Leo Ornstein, pianist, and the 
Elgar Choir, of Toronto, who appeared at the armory, 
Thursday evening, October 18. The armory has not been 
used for two years for concert purposes, but has been reno- 
vated and redecorated so that some of its dinginess and 
bareness have disappeared. Moreover, its splendid acous- 
tic properties make up for many shortcomings in appear- 
ance. 

The interest of the occasion of course centered around 
Leo Ornstein, of whom much had been heard. Those who 
came out of curiosity, expecting to» be amused by strange 
antics, were obliged to give serious attention to brilliant 
playing, with marked individuality of interpretation. His 
program included a sonata of his own composition and 
numbers by Chopin and Liszt. 
and obliged to give several encores. 

The Elgar Choir, under the direction of Bruce A. Cary, 
sang all its numbers a capella, with a distinctness of enun- 
ciation, fine quality of tone, and a nice attention to dy- 
namics particularly gratifying to all lovers of choral music. 


Matzenauer Appears at Symphony Concert 


Friday afternoon and Saturday evening, October 19 and 
20, the Detroit Symphony Orchestra, Weston Gales, con- 
ductor, gave its first pair of concerts at the armory, with 
Mme. Matzenauer as soloist. It was a Wagner program 
and proved eminently satisfying. Mme. Matzenauer was in 
glorious voice and sang inspiringly a group of songs and 
the “Liebestod” from “Tristan and Isolde.” 


Notes 


Mona Redman, pianist, who returned from Germany last 
season after studying with Lhevinne, gave a recital in the 
Twentieth Century Club Building Friday evening October 
19. She shows poetic insight as well as technical skill in 
her playing 

Harriet Story Macfarlane, contralto, has returned from a 
successful concert tour in the East. J. M. S. 


De Pachmann’s Son at New York 
Recital of Godowsky 


Carnegie Hall packed to the doors, seats on the stage 
and rows of standces in the orchestra and balcony was the 
inspiring sight at Leopold Godowsky’s first New York re- 
cital of the season cn Saturday, October 20. As is always 
the case when “the superman of pianists” plays, the audi- 
ence contained a host of celebrities and well known people, 
but no one attracted more interest than a handsome young 
man in the uniform of a French army officer, who hap- 
pened to be the son of Vladimir de Pachmann, and who, 
guided by Vanita Godowsky, was one of the first to con- 
gratulate her distinguished parent at the close of his pro- 
gram and to exte1id the compliments and greetings of his 
famous father to his friend and confrere. 





Operalogue at Museum of Natural History 





Havrah Hubbard’s operalogue, given with the assistance 
of Claude Gotthelf at the piano, at the Museum of Natural 
History, New York, on Tuesday evening, October 16, was 
devoted to “Madame Butterfly.” A large audience was 
present to enjoy the interesting entertainment. Before 
“Madame Butterfly,” Mr. Gotthelf played artistically the 
slow movement from the Cadman sonata and the Rubin- 
stein staccato study. 

On the fcllowior evening Messrs. Hubbard and Gotthelf 
were again greeted by an enthusiastic reception from all 
those gathered at the Horace Mann Auditorium on Wednes- 


He was recalled repeatedly - 
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day, October 17, when they inaugurated a series of four 

lecture-recitals. Two very different o — were selected 

by Mr. Hubbard, “The Love of the Three Kings,” and 

“Haensel and Gretel.” 

THE EAST SIDE SETTLEMENT HOUSE 
MUSIC SCHOOL NEEDS HELP 





Jacques L. Gottlieb, music educator, successful pioneer 
in the Settlement Music School Movement, and organizer 
and conductor of Neighborhood and Community Orches- 
tras, sounds an urgent appeal for public assistance, on be- 
half of the Music Committee of the East Side House Set- 
tlement, 540 East Seventy-sixth street, New York City, to 
carry on the work of the music school, which is an im- 
portant civic factor in the life of the community. 

Says Mr. Gottlieb, “with patriotic Americans doing their 
utmost to carry this terrible war to a successful end, so 
that the principles of democracy, which attracted the im- 
migrants to our American shores, might prevail, so that 
autocracy once and for all should go, it becomes most 
urgent that the Community Music Movement, in which the 
Settlement Music School is a strong parent factor, should 
be encouraged and properly maintained. The East Side 
House Music School is situated in a congested district, in- 
habited by an immigrant population of seventeen or more 
nationalities. ‘Che Settlement House stands as the repre- 
sentative of American institutions, and serves as the in- 
terpreter between the old world and the new. Any cur- 
tailment of activity at this time will make more difficult 
than dver before the problems confronting the Settlement. 
Mayor Mitchel, of New York City, says, ‘the Music School 
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Activity must not cease; it is the one note of harmony 
remaining in the neighborhood.’ 

“Music is the one great force of inspiration that can 
best weld the feelings of the various nationalities, within 
our midst, into a unified national sentiment. It is the one 
ennobling influence that can gather into the fold all ele- 
ments of youth. In the home it replaces the fireplace 
that has long been extinct in the life of the metropolis. It 
is the one remaining element to soothe the wounds in 
homes whose sacrifices are first beginning to be felt. 

“Ours is a movement to ‘popularize, socialize and demo- 
cratize’ good music. It is a movement for civic better- 
ment, for Americanization, for better home influence. Any 
assistance that the generous public may render will be 
greatly appreciated by the members of the music com- 
mittee and the director.” 

A clothing sale to raise funds to carry on the ‘work of 
the Music School of the Fast Side House will be held 
November 12 to 17 at 56 East Fifty-ninth street, New 
York. Gifts of clothing, furniture and ornaments may be 
sent either to the Settlement, or from November 5 to 17 
to 56 East Fifty-ninth street. 

The Music Committee, Mrs. Sturgis Coffin, chairman, 
consists of a number of society women, whose philanthropy 
in the past, has made it possible for the Music School to 
exist and to be an important factor im the National Com- 
munity Music Movement. 





PIANOS IN PARIS 


Weber & Steck Pianos: Pianolas: Pianola-Pianes 
We invite qougetionn with any and ail French 
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Frances Alda’s Carnegie Hall 
Recital Is to Be for Charity 





Frances Alda, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, will give a War Fund recital, Tuesday evening, No- 
vember 13, at Carnegie Hall, New York City, for the ben- 
efit of Le Bien-Etre du Blessé and the poor and sick 
children of the American soldiers. Frank la Forge is the 
accompanist. 


Simon Buchhalter Locates in New York 





Simon Buchhalter, concert pianist and composer, for- 
merly of Chicago, will hereafter reside in New York City, 
where he has opened a studio. _Mr. Buchhalter’s one act 
opera, “A Lover’s Knot,” was produced at the Auditorium 
Theatre, Chicago, two seasons ago by the Chicago Grand 
Opera Company. He has just completed a four act grand 
opera, which probably will be produced on a large scale 
next season. 


Umberto Sorrentino, Favorite Tenor 





“Voice of uncommon splendor, singular charm of person- 
ality, fine skill, wonderful equipment, remarkable enun- 
ciation, ideal singer,” this is said to be the verdict of Eu- 
rope and “America on Umberto Sorrentino’s singing. A 
unique folder issued by this artist contains a picture of 
himself, also one in thé roles of Pinkerton and Canio. Not 
the least interesting of reproductions on this circular is 
Caruso’s own caricature of Mr. Sorrentino. 


Boguslawski to Be Heard in Recital November 13 





Moses Boguslawski, the Russian pianist, who, like Mischa 


Levitski, first started out in life to be a violinist and then ob- 
tained even greater proficiency as a pianist, begins his 
second season of recitals in New York on Tuesday after- 


noon, November 13, at 3 o'clock, at Aeolian Hall, under the 
management of Daniel Mayer. 

His program will include works from Weber, Schumann, 
Rubinstein, Brockway, Gabrilowitsch and Liszt. 


Malvina Pury Well Received 





Malvina Parry, contralto, was the assisting artist at a 
recital at the Choralcelo Galleries, New York, on Saturday 
afternoon, October 20. Her numbers were an aria from 
“Samson et Dalila,” Saint-Saéns; “Mai,” Hahn; “Deep 
River,” Burleigh, and “Ouvre tes yeux bleus,” Massenet 
Her art evinced many beauties of voice and expression 
The audience demanded an encore, which was given. 


Mabel Garrison Is Filling Engagements on Tour 


Mabel Garrison, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Com 
pany, is now filling a number of important concert engage 
ments before she begins her duties at the opera. While she 
is visiting many new cities for the first time a number of 
engagements are in places where she has previously been 
heard. Miss Garrison’s New York recital is one of the 
interesting events of the early season. 


Louis Hasselmans Returning to America 





Louis Hasselmans, the French composer and_ violinist, 
who directed the French works for the Montreal Opera 
Company through two seasons and founded the Hasselmans 
Orchestra of Paris, will appear in America this season as 
a member of the Society of Ancient Instruments, in which 
he will play the viol da gamba. 
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GRACE HOFFMAN A FAVORITE 


Grace Hoffman, the young and gifted coloratura so- 
prano, is touring the Eastern States. It is extremely grati- 
fying to note the favorable expressions voiced on all sides 
relative to the singing of this exceptional artist. 

Miss Hoffman was recently selected from a long list of 


noted concert artists by Lieut. John Philip Sousa, the band- 





Photographs by Arthur White, Schenectady. 
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master, to be his leading soprano in a special concert tour 
recently undertaken by organizations of the large Eastern 
cities, In this tour, Miss Hoffman achieved the highest 
praise and favorable criticism from press, public and 
critics. She also received many flattering and alluring 
offers from prominent organizations to enter the field of 
grand opera, of which she is prepared at present to sing 
some fifteen different leading roles, but she refused the 
offer and will devote her entire time to concert work. 


GRACE HOFFMAN AT HER HOME IN SCHENECTADY, N, Y. 


Miss Hoffman on the steps of Silliman Hall, where she did her practising. 


records. In the library of her home, 


In the college pasture, doing her bit. Listening to her own 
arranging her programs for the season. 








Walter Pfeiffer’s Conducting Marked by 
Sincerity, Purposefulness and Fire 


“He is a leader of the dynamic, nervous type, who spares 
neither himself nor his men to attain desired results. His 
conducting is emotional as awell as intellectual and is 
marked by a sincerity, purposefulness and fire.” This is 
the opinion of the Philadelphia Evening Telegraph regard- 
ing the work of Walter Pfeiffer as a conductor. 

A graduate of the Leipsic Royal Conservatory, Mr. Pfeif- 
fer early displayed talent as a wielder of the baton. As 
conductor of the Philadelphia Franz Schubert Bund Sym- 
phony Orchestra, an organization of eighty musicians, Mr. 
Pfeiffer has demonstrated his remarkable gifts. “The 
Schubert Bund concerts have been given as a feature of 
each musical season for a number of years,” declared the 
Philadelphia Fress, “but until they came under the con- 
ductorship of Mr. Pfeiffer, they attracted but little atten- 


tion, In the few seasons he has led this orchestra, the 
accomplishment has been most strikingly artistic and too 
much praise cannot be bestowed on the very fine program, 
and the manner of its presentation.” This opinion appears 
to be unanimous, the press and public being unreserved in 
praise for the fine work accomplished by this leader. 


Mary Jordan’s New York Recital, November 15 


On October 27, Mary Jordan, the popular contralto, gave 
a recital at the Bradford (Mass.) Academy, the well known 
school for girls. Miss Jordan, who is a great favorite with 
metropolitan music lovers, is to give a New York recital 
on Thursday evening, November 15, at Aeolian Hall. An- 
other November engagement booked for her was on the 
second, when she appeared at Manchester, Vt., in joint 
recital with Jacques Thibaud, the French violinist. 
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LIVERPOOL (ENG.) NOTES 








Liverpool, October 5, 1917. 

Owing to the drastic military regulations requiring the 
extinction or shading of all lights ninety minutes after 
sunset, the directors of the Philharmonic Society have 
deemed it advisable, in the interests of all concerned, to 
rearrange the season’s events, which will consist of eight 
concerts, four commencing on Tuesday evenings at 7 
o'clock, and four on Saturday afternoons at 2:30, between 
October 30 and March 19, inclusive. Alfred Benton has 
been appointed as choirmaster in the place of R. H. Wilson, 
and the important post of accompanist is now intrusted to 
Walter E. Bridson, owing to the untimely death of Helena 
McCullagh, who for too short a period filled that office 
with distinction. Both these gentlemen are facile princeps 
in their respective branches, and the decisions have been 
generally commended. Mr. Benton was for several ‘years 
the trainer of the celebrated Leeds Festival Choir, and 
his valuable experience will no doubt be reflected by the 
material at his disposal, which, though perhaps not on a 
par with the famous Yorkshire quality, is nevertheless an 
intelligent and responsive medium. Mr. Bridson’s ability 
as a pianist is widely appreciated, and he will no doubt 
be equal to all demands. The list of conductors is not yet 
complete, but includes the names of Sir Henry Wood, 
Julius Harrison, Landon Ronald, Eugene Goossens, Jr., and 
Alfred Benton. The fifth concert will be given without 
orchestra, the chief vocal luminary being Clara Butt. 

The other singers at present engaged are Miriam Licette, 
Mischa Leon (a new tenor) and Norman Allin (basso). 
Tessie Thomas (a youthful prodigy) and Albert Sammons 
are underlined for solo violin, and Myra Hess for solo 
piano. A selection from Elgar’s “The Spirit of England” 
and Mendelssohn’s “Lorelei” are, so far, the only subjects 
under consideration by the choral forces. 


Liverpool and District Organists’ and Choirmasters’ 
Association 


The inaugural meeting of the 1917-18 session of this so- 
ciety took place on October 1 in the salon of the Rush- 
worth Hall, the central item being an address by Dr. Wal- 
ter Carroll, lecturer in music at the University of Man- 
chester, on “Personality and Method,” during which the 
fruit of a ripe experience was seasoned with gentle humor. 
There was a good attendance of members and lady friends 
and the function was a success in every way, thanks to 
the wise initiative and unobstrusive management of Hon- 
orable Secretary J, Hodkinson, who is the right man in the 
right place. The association has now been in existence 
for about seven years and numbers 174 members, of which 
thirty-seven are with the colors and several have made 
the “last sacrifice.” The fact that the Liverpool body is 
affiliated with the National Union of Organists’ Association 
is evidence of the importance and vitality of a movement 
which makes for the improvement of the organist’s status 
in particular and consequent benefit to church music in 
general; and, as the membership is open to all creeds and 
sects, the ground covered is necessarily very extensive and 
likely to increase. Further proof of the strength of the 
combine is provided by the existence of a spiritedly man- 
aged periodical entitled The Organist’s Quarterly Record, 
in which are voiced interesting and valuable opinions on 
choir training and other cognate subjects, as well as on 
the practical side of organ building and improvements in 
connection with same, The president this year is Richard 
Mason, a gentleman who, in addition to being an organist 
of over forty years’ experience, is endowed with just those 
qualities of urbanity and tact that bid fair to make his 
term of office one of the most successful in the history of 
this worthy fraternity. V B 


Engagement of Katherine Swift 


The recent announcement in a daily paper of the mar- 
riage of Katherine Swift, the pianist, has caused the young 
lady considerable annoyance. Miss Swift is not yet mar- 
ried, but has just announced her engagement to James P. 
Warburg, of the United States Naval Reserve, the son 
of Mr, and Mrs. Paul Warburg. The elder Mr. Warburg 
is a member of the banking firm of Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
Miss Swift, besides her other musical activities, is the 
pianist of the Edith Rubel Trio and will continue her as- 
sociation with that organization. 
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DENVER MANIFESTS 
REAL MUSICAL INTEREST 


Progressive Colorado Metropolis Supports Symphony 
Orchestra Liberally Despite War’s 
Handicaps 





Denver is agog and abuzz with musical activities just 
now. The Philharmonic Orchestra gave its opening concert 
of the season November 2. Adelaide Fischer was the 
soloist, and the chief features of the opening night were 
the first Beethoven symphony and the dance music from 
“Prince Igor.” This most laudable attempt to have a series 
of local symphonic concerts is backed by the following 
public spirited board: Verner Z. Reed. E. B. Field, Sr., 
H. M. Porter, Ralph Hartzell, W. C. Mead, L. C. Phipps, 
F. L. Woodward, Mesdames R. H. Davis, E. W. Collins, 
W. E. Porter, L. C. Phipps and Mary G. Marsh. The 
last named is a clear headed, tactful woman, who watches 
the orchestra’s business interests, and by her untiring devo- 
tion to music and her loyal work for the organization has 
enabled it to pull through the initial years. 

The public spirit of Denver is great! Liberty Bonds, 
Red Cross calls, civic organs, Sammy smokes, civic bands, 
all are met with prompt generosity. Then Denver has 
always the huge drain of her tubercular charities. Add to 
this the $15,000,000 of her second Liberty Bond calls and 
most cities of her size would justify themselves in evad- 
ing symphony orchestra expenses. Does she? Not much! 
There’s money for more rehearsals than have been held in 
any previous year, and Clarence Reynolds is offered $7,000 
to play his civic organ. If he accepts he will organize a 
huge festival chorus also. 

Blanche Dingley Mathews brought out in student re- 
citals October 19 Challie Wright, Miriam Savage, Dorothy 
Dingley (granddaughter of Congressman Dingley). Little 
Miss Wriglit played the andante from Mendelssohn’s con- 
certo in G minor (Mrs. Mathews at the second piano) with 
much success. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman was in Denver recently and 
played the piano score of his “Robin Woman” to a circle of 
enthusiastic friends. 

Evelyn Fletched-Copp lectured at Wolf Hall under the 
auspices of the MacDowell Club October 27. 

The Western Institute of Musical Art, the Liszt School 
of Music and the Stover School have had recent and suc- 
cessful student recitals. The Wolcott School on Wednes- 
day morning heard Everett Steele in a program consisting 
largely of Schumann selections. 

On October 19 a brilliantly successful program was ren- 
dered, Ruth Handbury deserves more than passing men- 
tion. She is a thin little eleven-year-old slip of a child, 
but her powerful tone, stunning left hand work, modern 
discriminating pedaling and phrasing and fine conception 
promise very high grade musicianship in future years. Her 
Bach numbers were especially bold, clean, powerful and 
aggressively brilliant. Fifi Spandow’s sdulful work has 
already received mention in the Courter. She achieved the 
distinction on this occasion of having an encore demanded 
(an unusual occurrence at a student-recital) and responded 
with Skabo-Lund’s prelude in C minor. Miss Spandow in 
personal appearance and touch reminds concert goers of 
Mme, Carrefio, 

Dolce Grossmayer and some of her advanced students 
gave a musicale in the Woman’s Club auditorium Oc- 
tober 27. She was assisted by Florence Middaugh, a popu- 
lar contralto. 

Denver is congratulating herself upon three things: first, 
Martinelli’s visit. This pleasing tenor so delighted the 
city with his program of Thursday evening that the great 
mass of listeners in the huge auditorium gave him a real 
ovation, H+ was generous with his encores, and, indeed, 
he could hardly help himself, so enthusiastic were his 
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listeners. Assisting the tenor was an eighteen year old 
wonder lad from Colorado Springs. (By the bye, Colorado 
Springs has the knack of developing talents, witness Emily 
Tessler, Almey Ahrens, Louis Persinger, Victor Polant.) 
Mr. Roxas, the pianist; gave Martinelli excellent and sym- 
pathetic support, but was not so happy in the Polant ac- 
companiments. 

The second point upon which Denver is congratulating 
herself is Robert Slack. For fifteen years he has been 
bringing artists to this city. He is a most modest and un- 
assuming benefactor and has kept steadily at the 
difficult job of financing great art across country 
from East to West, despite chilly audiences and 
transportation charges. Then he has been dreadfully 
hampered by the queer policy of Denver’s foremost 
newspaper, which absolutely -taboos mention of the fine 
arts, and he has had no light task in presenting good 
art to this city. The power of the press is so great that 
it can make or mar standards by giving or withholding 
intelligent formative criticism. The Schaffer papers 
(News and Times) are generous of space, brains, interest 
in forming public musical interest, but the Post has ig- 
nored the rights of its thousands of student and teacher 
readers (not to mention the non-professional music lovers) 
and has treated this great art and mighty industry (on 
which these United States of America spend annually six 
hundred million dollars) to contemptuous silence or such 
mushy, amateur social notice that it was maddening to the 
sophisticated. This statement brings us to the third head 
for congratulation, namely, the Post has brought to light 
a real critic, Gilbert Cosulich. His résumé of the first 
Slack concert was a real delight to intelligent musicians. 
Short, sharp, trenchant, pithy English emphasized art 
needs and art proficiencies, and every line and sentence 
showed art knowledge, art appreciation, and the authority 
of brains and experience. With his ready pen and trained 
powers of observation, and the backing of a tremendous 
force like the Post, he can do incalculable service to Colo- 
rado, if the Post's editor will realize possibilities and give 
him full swing and the freedom of his convictions, 

In the fight now on in Colorado for credits for music 
in the schools, Dr. Riggs, of Wolcott fame, deserves men- 
tion. By his command this progressive institution gives 
music equal credit with mathematics, logic, Latin, or any 
other topic, and this ruling has been effective for one year. 

It seems certain that Mr. Reynolds, of Philadelphia, and 
also of “stormy” Hope-Jones-Ocean Grove fame, will be 
civic organist for Denver. 

Princess Red Feather is to make her home in New York. 
This charming Indian girl has heen in Montana, work- 
ing in a movie play as heroine of an Indian plot. 

A musicale at the Wilcox studios (Wolf Hall) recently 
brought out Alice Forsyth-Mosher, Etella Toffler-Meyer, 
Royden Massey and Everett Foster. 

Also a studio recital at Wolcott was participated in b 
Henrietta Paradise, Annie Lee Gentry, Helen Guild, Ruth 
Handbury, Celeste McDaniel, Eleanor Salzer, Jean Wood- 
ard, Katherine Campbell. 

Dr. and Mrs. Elsner entertained after the Slack concert 
for the visiting artists and local musicians, Their home 
is like a museum in its collection of art treasures and 
mementos of artists. Autographs and photos, bits of 
dedicated music, and snapshots of Joseffy, Wilhelmj, and 
scores of artists as far back as 1880, line the walls of this 
charming house, and show the wide artistic acquaintance 
(European and American) of this interesting couple. 


f 
a the 


Helen Joseffy Goes on Stage 





Helen Joseffy, daughter of the late Rafael Joseffy, has 
decided ‘to enter upon a stage career, and at the present 
time is connected with John Mason’s company which 
opened at the Republic Theatre, New York, Monday, Octo- 
ber 29, in a play called “On With the Dance.” 








BEATRICE HUBBELL-PLUMMER, HER ACCOMPANIST; JOSEPH WYNNE AND A FEW OF THE CHILDREN WHO 
SANG HER “FLAG SONG” AT CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y. 
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The name of 


LEOPOLD GODOWSKY 


as editor-in-chief is an assurance that 


The 
“Progressive 


Series of Piano 
Lessons” 


is technically sound and theoretically 











complete. 


The increasing number of schools, 
conservatories, and colleges which 
have adopted this epochal work as a 
standard text for piano teaching 
proves its practical value. 


The demand for teachers of the Pro- 
gressive Series of Piano Lessons is 
nation wide and ever growing. 


Would you not like to ally yourself 
to this 
musical education / 


progressive movement in 


Sample text material and full in- 
formation supplied free of charge on 
application to 





ART PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


DEPT. “ B-2” 
916-918 OLIVE STREET 
SAINT LOUIS, MO. 
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Whistler Pupil’s Success 


Among the artist-pupils of Grace Whistler who are prov- 
ing their worth and the excellence of the training they are 
receiving is William H, Wylie, Jr. Mr. Wylie is from 
Pittsburgh. where he appeared as soloist with the Pitts- 
burgh Glee Club, and where he was a member of the 


WILLIAM I. WYLIE, JR 

Apollo Club and of the choir at Trinity Church, N. S. 
During the past summer Mr. Wylie appeared in Chau- 
tauqua, at Cadiz, Ohio, with such success that he was en- 
gaged to remain for the Teachers’ Institute. His season 
for 1917-18 is most encouraging, many important engage- 
ments having been booked. His ability as a concert and 
oratorio singer cause him to be much in demand. Mme. 
Whistler is delighted with the progress of her pupil, whose 
work is effective proof of the excellence of her pedagogic 
methods 


MME. VALDA’S BIRTHDAY 


Of course, everyone has a birthday, the date of which 
me either celebrates or conceals as the case may be, but 
few can flatter themselves that the annivérsary of their 
birth is looked forward to with so much pleasure, as can 
Mme. Valda. Each year during her life of teaching in 
Paris, on October 9, she gave a birthday party to friends and 
pupils, that never failed to be one of the social and musical 
events of the year. Her studio apartment at Sixty-one 
Avenue Niel, where she lived and taught for the three or 
four years preceding the war, was much better adapted for 
entertaining than the one at Avenue Malsherbes, her resi- 
dence for the first three years of the seven that she re- 
mained in Paris. So it may be said that her pupils, many 
of whom returned to this country to continue studying with 
her, have become accustomed to being entertained on’ her 
birthday, as she has continued in New York the custom so 
well begun and thoroughly established in Paris. 

Before the anniversary came this year, while it was so to 
speak approaching, there were many inquiries of “Madame, 
are you going to have a birthday party this year?” to 
which an affirmative answer was given. It chanced that 
less than a month before the looked for day, Mme. Valda 
decided to remove to a larger and more commodious studio- 
apartment, being fortunate in finding “just the one she 
wanted,” at 11 West Fifty-first street. Two large houses, 
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the former residences of well known leaders of society, 
were in process of reconstruction, the two houses being 
thrown into one, with every modern luxury and comfort 
added. Here Mme. Valda has what may be called, “an 
enormous” studio with all the living rooms required. It 
is only in some old house—say of thirty or forty years 
ago—that such rooms can be found and the lessee of these 
houses was clever enough to keep the rooms intact and not 
divide them up into a large number of smaller apartments. 

The studio, a room that covers more space than the 
ground plan of many flat houses is particularly adapted for 
teaching. The size of the room with its high ceilings, with 
a connecting room nearly as large, gives a splendid audi- 
torium for the voice where it is possible to get the effects 
usually only to be procured in some large hall. It is no 
wonder that Mme. Valda finds her teaching hours greatly 
in demand; in fact, it became necessary for her to make 
this change in residence in order to accommodate her in- 
creased class. 

So, on her birthday, a double festival was celebrated, a 
house-warming being included in the festivities. In spite of 
a stormy afternoon, many friends came to congratulate 
Mine, Valda and to inspect the new apartment; there was 
but one word heard from everyone, that was “what a beau- 
tiful place, what a charming atmosphere!” An elaborate 
tea was served in the handsome drawing room of the house 
by a “smart” caterer, a special birthday cake, made by Miss 
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O'Bryan, one of Mme. Valda’s pupils, with its attendant 
candles, providing much amusement to those whose wishes 
seemed to depend upon their being able to blow out a 
candle. There was another cake made by a pupil, Mrs. 
Campbell, and these two handsome cakes attracted much 
attention. 

Among those present were: 

Mrs. W. E. Glover, Marie Glover, Mrs. 
Marie McDonald, Mrs. Erskine, Mr. and Mrs. 
McKee, Mrs. E. V. Brewster, G. Cator, Mrs, J. W. Stensen, Mrs. 
H. Southard, Marie Addeson, Mrs. S. Diemel, Mrs. Spence, 

H. Stimpson, Mr. Beitlin, Mr. Sides, Mrs. A. T. King, L. P. 

Dr. G. B. McAuliffe, Theo Frain, Miss Christian, y , 
Pearlston, Mrs. C, Guthrie, Mme. Florin, Miss Goodwin, Joseph 
Whitta Stinson, Mrs. Yerkes, Mrs. Lipscomb, Mrs, Alley, Mrs 
Edwin H. Low, Catherine O'Bryan. 


Pedro de Cordova, 
J. McKee, Katherine 


About Vernon D’Arnalle’s Singing 


At the recent Worcester ( Mass.) festival, Vernon D’Ar- 
nalle, sang Hadley’s “Ode” with splendid success, and made 
many friends. 

On October 12, Mr. D’Arnalle gave an interesting pro- 
gram at the Brooklyn Institute. fe has been engaged for 
four Historical Lecture recitals at Columbia University and 
Brooklyn Institute. 

Vocally Mr. D’Arnalle shows the result of a good sum- 
mer’s rest, his voice now being more vibrant and velvety 
than ever. 

He has also added to his repertoire some thrilling songs 
from the French trenches, and is kept busy with demands 
for them, 
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Marie Morrisey Makes Long 
Trip to Sing for Soldiers 


On Friday, October 5, Marie Morrisey, the contralto, 
journeyed out to Camp Dix at Wrightstown, N. J., and 
with the assistance of Elsie T. Cowen at the piano sang 
for 800 soldiers. As she was troubled with a heavy cold 
at the time Miss Morrisey confined herself to small songs, 
all American, the boys joining in those with which they 
were familiar. The Y. M. C, A., where the concert was 
given, was filled with an eager throng which was spon- 
taneous and enthusiastic in its applause. Later in the 
evening Miss Morrisey presented Company M, Third Bat- 
talion, 310th Infantry with an army talking machine and 
a number of records. Before returning to New York, 
Major Martin entertained the ladies at tea in his quarters. 
“It was a novel and unique experience for me,” writes 
Miss Morrisey, “and was well worth the trip from Maine 
to New Jersey, and then back to New Brunswick, Canada.” 
Frances Nash, Pianist, Repeats 

Success at Chillicothe 


Frances Nash returned to Chillicothe, Ohio, on the 19th 
of October to open the Municipal Court Series, in joint 
recital with Mabel Garrison. The following letter from 
Mr. Hyde, director general, has just been received by Miss 
Nash’s manager, Evelyn Hopper: ‘ 

My Dear Miss Horrer—Miss Nash arrived as scheduled and 
repeated her brilliant success of last season. This concert was, in 
my judgment, the most artistic, the most finished, the most expres- 
sive of musical art in its best form, which has been given in the 
thirty years I have resided here. 

Miss Nash achieved a brilliant success last year, when her 
associate was not in good form. Her auditors, last year, marveled 
at her wonderful dexterity and skill, Under such conditions, it is 
usval for patrons to idealize the artist, hence it is difficult to return 


FRANCES NASH, 
Pianist. 
and achieve the same brilliant success. Miss Nash did it last 
night, and did it splendidly and convincingly. 
<indly express to her my appreciation and believe me to be, 
with personal regards, Sincerely yours, 
’ (Signed) itsy G. Hype. 
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which this same chalice 
figures, is in the collection 
of the Marquis of Buck- 
ingham. 
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and phantasie-impromptu in C sharp minor (Chopin) Helen 
Jalkut. There was an interested and enthusiastic audience 
in attendance which accorded the players discriminating 
praise. 

















WHEN OPERATIC ARTISTS MEET. 


Left to right: Roger de Bruyn, the French 
tenor; Flora Perini, contralto of the Metro- 
pine Qpera Company, and Giuseppe de 
.uca, baritone of the same organization. 


Left to right 
De Luca; ) 


etced de Pifia, the well known 
contralto; Mme. Famcoes de Luca, wife of 
the baritone, and Flora Pe 











Granberry 
Pupils Heard 


On Saturday afternoon, 
October 27, an interesting 
piano recital was given at 
Chamber Music Hall, Car- 
negie, Hall, New York, by 
pupils of the Granberry 


THE BILTMORE SERIES OF 
FRIDAY MORNING MUSICALES 


Management Mr. R. E. JOHNSTON 


Pees Gehosl Gone Fol BALLROOM OF THE HOTEL BILTMORE 
som Granberry, Seem. Madison Avenue and Forty-third Street 


The program opened with 
the Schubert march in D fy HE HOTE l. B Jy Tiny bs E begs to 
major, played by eight of * announce a series of eight Morning Mu- 
the advanced pupils, two siciales to be given at eleven o'clock on the 
each at four pianos. There following dates during season 1917-1918: 
were two other ensemble 
numbers on the program 
the andante in D minor 
and the allegro in G major 
by Wohlfahrt, which were 
played in the major and 
minor keys requested by 
various people in the audi- 
ence, and the prelude to 
the third act of “Lohen- 
grin.” This last, which 
closed the program, was a 
most effective number. 
The other numbers as pro- 
grammed were: Menuet in 
B flat major (Bach), 
Aquerelle in D flat major 
(Gurlitt), Mary Kemp; 
phantasie in C minor (Mo- 
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The following artists are definitely engaged: 


Frances ALDA Louis Gravevas 
Ceci. Arpew Pauto Garuprs 
Ricuarp Buaic Fritz Kreister 
Enrico Caruso Mat Kana 

Anna Case Atys Laraeyne 
Jean Coorer Giovanni MARTINELLI 
Gruserre De Luca Manrcuerite Namara 
Maurice DuMEsniL Lucite Ore. 
Miscua Etman Ipetite Patrerson 
James StTanLey 
Herman Sanvuy 
Mary Garpew Gannwa WALSKA 
Leorotp Govowsky Mary Warren 
Rupoten Ganz Evoen Ysave 
Avuretio Grornt 


GeraLpine Farrar 
Rita Fornta 


Giulia Fiero, sister-in-law of 


rini. Subscriptions can now be ordered from 


R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York 





Namara Discovers Valuable Portrait 


Namara has in her possession not only a very valuable 
painting of Lady Jane Grey, but one which he herself 
found under very interesting circumstances. The picture 
was discovered some few years ago by Namara in a small 
inn near St. Margaret’s Bay, Kent, where she was vaca- 
tioning after a series of concerts which she had given for 
the benefit of the Red Cross in London. The painting was 
hanging in the room assigned to her, but was so dirty that 
it was almost indistinguishable. Having the eye of a con- 
noisseur, the singer took it down one morning and carried 
it to the window. She discovered an inscription on the 
back saying it had come from a collection of Thomas 
Baylis, the eccentric owner of Pryor’s Bank, a historic 
house in Fulham, which had contained an unrivaled collec- 
tion of Tudor and Jacobean antiquities, including three 
famous Holbeins, now in the National Gallery in London. 
Very adroitly, Namara purchased the picture from the 
owner of the inn. Patrick Davey, the author of the “Nine 
Days Queen” and other works dealing with Lady Jane 
Grey, said there is no historic character of whom so few 
authentic portraits exist. Later she discovered that it had 
been sold at auction when the Baylis collection was dis- 
posed of in 1842, and referring to the words of the sale, she 
found it listed as the portrait of Lady Jane Grey by Hol- 
bein, which was obviously incorrect, as Holbein died of the 
plague in London in 1543, and the portrait must have been 
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zart), Madeline Laase; 
“To a Water Lily” and “In Autumn” (MacDowell), Mary 
Steichen; solfeggictto in C minor (Philip Emanuel Bach) 
and “On the Meadow” (Lichner) Grace Castagnetta; gigue 
in D flat major (Handel) and romance in D flat major 
(Sibelius) Caroline Dudley; “Des Abends” (Schumann) 
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The N. Y. Evening Post says— 
The growing demand for expert organists is bringing students from all parts. 
of the country to study with 
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YEATMAN GRIFFITH 


Teacher of FLORENCE MACBETH, Prima Donna Coloratura, and 
other prominent Artists and Teachers. 
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LESLEY MARTIN, ve! canto 


STUDIO: 1425 Broadway, Ree York. 
SINGERS—Susanne Baker Watson, Cora Cross, 
Pauline Fredericks, Andrew Mack, Nellie Hart, 
Marion Stanley, Estelle Ward, Gertrude Huteh- 
eson, George mus, George Gillet, John Hen- 
dricks, Eugene Walton Marshall, Fiske 
O'Hara, , B. Wright, Mabel Wilbur, John 
H. Stub Edward Foley, Albert Wallerstedt, 
Umberto etti, Marion Weeks, and many 
other singers now before the public in opere 
and church work. 
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Tamaki Miura’s Impressions of 
Her First Visit to Mexico 


In her charming, childlike manner Tamaki Miura, the 
Japanese prima donna of the Boston Grand Opera Com- 
pany, who rene gave six brilliant performances of the 
title rdle of “Madam Butterfly” in Mexico City with the 
Sigs ‘Ndi Opera Company, told the Musicat Courter rep- 
resentative of her impressions of that country and its 
people, many of whom have been so menaced by the 
internal strife. 

While journeying to Mexico City by train Madame 
Miura was much saddened by the sight of the countless 
beggars that crowded about the train at every stopping 
beggars who bore evidence of recent attacks of 
many with fingerless hands. “It was food that 
most,” explained the singer, “not so much 
money, because in some places it is rather difficult to 
obtain food. Their faces showed the grim traces of 
starvation, and I shall never forget the frantic Jook of 
one mother’s face. who clasped her dead child in her arms. 
It was terrible. One knows little of the intefise suffering 
in that country. 

“Just before reacliing the city of Monterey a boy came 
through the train and pulled down the blinds, which 
greatly frightened me, on account of the recent train 
robberies. When questioned on the matter he was re- 
luctant to answer, so that my husband and several of the 
other passengers went out to the platform to ascertain 
the cause. I am glad now that I didn’t go, too. They 
saw five long poles, ranged one after the other, at the 
tops of which were strung the dead bodies of five men, 
with black bags tied over their heads. And these poor 
bodies swung in the wind, perhaps serving as a warning 
to future offenders of the law. 

“Then it was that I wondered how they could give 
opera in such a country, but upon reaching Mexico City 
everything was completely changed. My eyes feasted 
upon one of the most beautiful cities I had ever seén. 
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Everywhere about one could see the snowy tops of the 
mountains, and down in the streets there was a wild pro- 
fusion of poppies and chrysanthemums. The women of 
the better class, funnily enough, decorate their faces 
almost to the extreme with paint and rice powder, and 
many wore waving strands of paradise feathers in their 
hair. On Sunday afternoons it is their custom to drive 
up atid down the same street for several hours, bowing 
and smiling to their friends. 

“Quite different is their attitude at the opera house. 
There they are very critical, and unless one is very good 
she may expect to be hissed. They were kind to me and 
every day I received great bunches of flowers. The 
American Ambassador and his wife and the members of 
the Japanese Legation attended my debut, and I must 
tell you how glad I was to hear English spoken after 
the performance, because I do not speak Spanish very 
fluently.” 

During Madame Miura’s sojourn in that city she was 
tendered a large reception by the Japanese Legation, a3 
well as several by people prominent in the affairs of 
Mexico City. She was much interested in the Conserva- 
tory of Music and listened to many of the girls sing. 

“They have rather weak voices,” Madame Miura said, 
“but they sing with wonderful feeling, and all are very 
anxious to come to this country.” 

People seemed to grasp Madame Miura’s name very 
easily, which is not always the case, and, upon enquiring 
the cause, she was informed that Miura is the name 
of a place in Spain, from which the strongest bullfighters 
come. This, however, did not exactly please the dainty 
little singer, because she does not approve of bullfights. 

It is understood from another source that Madame 
Miura’s début in “Madam Butterfly” was one of the most 
brilliant events of the entire opera season, and, judging 
from the many triumphs she has had in that role, it is not 
surprising that she has been engaged to sing next season 
at the Teatro Colon, Buenos Aires. Her other operas 
will be “Iris” and “Bohéme.” On November 10 Madame 
Miura opens her season with the Boston Grand Opera 
Company in Baltimore, and she will remain with that 
organization until May. 

On Tuesday evening, October 30, she sang at the cele- 
bration held at the Hotel Astor, New York, in honor of the 
birthday of the Japanese Empress. 


Notes from Sergei Klibansky’s Studios 


A pupil of Sergei Klibansky, the noted New York vocal 
instructor, is Angelo Lippich, who plays the part of Franz 
Schubert in the operetta “Das Dreimaderlhaus,” music by 
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PAULO GRUPPE, CELLIST (left), 
On tour with Alice Eversman, soprano, and George Roberts, 
accompanist, 





Schubert, which is now being given at the Irving Place 
Theatre, ‘New York. 

Mr. Klibansky will give several recitals with his artist- 
pupils this winter at the Yacht Club, Stamford, Conn., 
following his successful concerts there last summer, the 
first taking place on November 7, 

Gilbert Wilson has been engaged to sing at Wanamaker’s 
Auditorium in a concert. Felice de Gregorio made a suc- 
cessful appearance in “Chu Chin Chow” at the Manhattan 
Opera House, October 22. 

Betsy Lane Shepherd, the soprano, gave a successful re- 
cital in Amsterdam, N. Y., October 10. The Evening 
Recorder said of her: 

Miss Shepherd won the admiration of Amsterdam's music lovers. 
The audience - was thoroughly representative of the city’s 
musical talent. The soloist’s program was an ambitious one, but 
the numbers served to bring out the many beautiful tonal qualities 
of her voice, and she was generously encored. . 

The accempanying of Edgar B. Smith was of a most estotyiog 
nature and he was highly pel BE for his work, both by the 
soloist and those who had the pleasure of hearing the concert. 

John Barnes Wells, tenor, who made such an excellent impres- 
sion when he appeared here last year, will be the next to be heard 
in the choir fund course. 


Leon Rice’s Singing Nearly Causes Tragedy 


Leon Rice, the New York tenor, narrowly escaped being 
responsible for a tragedy a short time ago. With a party 
of friends, Mr. and Mrs. Rice visited the Mammoth Cave 
of Kentucky while on a concert tour in that section of 
the country. 

After about an hour of exploration they came to the 
famous Echo River, where another party of tourists joined 
them, and the guides took those who desired to go on a 
trip down the river in flat bottom boats. To show the 
wonderful echoes produced by the uncanny cavern, the 
guide sang several tones that reverberated in a most mys- 
terious manner. 

As if by inspiration, Mr. Rice started to sing Harriet 
Ware’s famous “Boat Song,” which begins ‘ ‘Where will 
you take me, little boat, all on a summer's day?” He got 
no further, however, for in the effort to see who was sing- 
ing a tourist from the far end of the boat had leaned over 
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the edge, lost his balance, and with a loud splash disap- 
peared into the black water, Two of the ladies fainted 
promptly and added to the excitement. 

The guide ordered every one to remain seated, and in a 
few seconds bubbles appeared just opposite to where Mr. 
Mr. Rice was seated. Immediately following the bubbles, 
Mr, Tourist’s head appeared; Mr. Rice grabbed him by the 
collar, and with the assistance of others finally succeeded in 
getting him safely to dry land. 

When the suspense was somewhat relieved, Mr. Rice 
laughingly remarked, “Singing does not always result in 
pleasant sensations to those who listen, does it?” Of course 
the tourist agreed with him. 


Gustaf Holmquist’s Activities 





The season has opened auspiciously for Gustaf Holm. 
quist, one of Chicago’s best known bassos. Already he has 
filled several important engagements, and many more have 
been booked for this artist in the next month. He gave 
a recital at Brockton, Mass., on November 6, for the benefit 
of the Orphans’ Home at Avon, Mass. November 9 he 
sings at a concert in Carnegie Hall, New York. Wherever 





GUSTAF HOLMQUIST, 
From an oil painting by Arvid Nyholm, of Chicago. 


this excellent artist appears he wins the favor-of both the 
press and the public. 

The following from the Clinton (la.) Herald speaks for 
itself : 

Mr. Holmquist is a bass singer whose voice has such exquisite 
baritone qualities that the tone is always sweet and flexible. In the 
Haydn canzonet, “She Never Told Her Love,” he revealed the 
pianissimo tones that have made his singing so marked among voices 
that have similar bigness of ome and resonance. Mr. Holmquist 
is large of body and equally big in character for he gives one the 
impression of bringing a beautifully voiced message of service to 
mankind. 


Olive Kline and the Dog 


At the recent Autumnal Music Festival at St. Louis. 
under the direction of Frederick Fischer, a public re- 
hearsal was held the night before the regular performance. 
Singers and orchestra were in splendid condition and the 
rehearsal proceeded smoothly. Everybody was happy, in- 
cluding a diminutive fox terrier who was disporting him- 
self playfully on the lawn to the great interest and amuse- 
ment of the artists and the people in the front row. Occa- 
sionally the dog would stop in his meanderings and listen 
attentively to the various singers, evidently quite satisfied 
with the results they were producing. 

Olive Kline had sung but a few bars of the soprano role 
in “Elijah” when the animal halted, jumped up on a seat, 
faced Miss Kline, threw back his head, and bellowed the 
loudest accompaniment his canine lung power would per- 
mit. Miss Kline stopped singing; the dog stopped barking. 
Miss Kline resumed; likewise the dog. 

Up to this time the singers as well as the audience had 
contained themselves and had maintained a dignified 
silence. It could be borne no longer! The assemblage 
burst out into a roar of laughter, all except the mongrel, 
who did not seein to grasp the situation. The performance 
naturally stopped. 5 

Finally peace was restored, Mr. Fischer lifted his baton, 
and the performance proceeded. When Miss Kline began 
to sing again, the animal, who had been quiet, made an- 
other attempt to introduce a duet without consulting Mr. 
Mendelssohn. 

An elderly lady, ‘sitting on an aisle seat not far from 
the dog, arose indignantly, ran down to the animal as fast 
as her stiff black taffeta would permit, clutched the thing 
by the back of the neck, and holding it at arm’s length 
marched down the aisle, informing the amused occupants 
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of the end seats in a rather loud voice, “I want it dis- 
tinctly understood that this dog does not belong to me.” 

Peace was permanently restored, and according to the 
press notices the next day the performance did not suffer 
from the disturbance. 


$50,000 WORTH OF LIBERTY BONDS 


On Wednesday afternoon, October 24, Marie Rappold, 
Giuseppe de Luca and Thomas Chalmers, all of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, in addition to Mischa Elman, the 
well known Russian violinist, sold $50,000 worth of Liberty 
Bonds at the special booth in Lord & Taylor’s department 
store. Besides encouraging the hesitant would-be pur- 
chaser to make the necessary sacrifice, the artists furthered 
the movement by promising to perform, if a certain large 
sum in bonds were, subscribed. Within twenty minutes 
after the announcement, Mme. Rappold was obliged to keep 
to her part of the bargain, by singing “Ave Maria,” accom- 
panied by Mr. Elman’s obligato. After which Mr. de 
Luca gave an admirable rendition of the “Largo al Facto- 
tum” trom “Barber of Seville,” and Mr. Chalmers added 
to the general enjoyment by singing “I'll Sing Thee Songs 
of Araby.” Max Pirani accompanied at the piano. 

Pasyuale Amato was to have done his part in “sep- 
arating the onlookers from their money,” but owing to a 
slight touch of throat trouble and the inclement weather, 
he was obliged to cancel his appearance. 


Bernhard Ulrich Leaves Lyric 
Theatre in Baltimore 


Bernhard Ulrich, the well-known opera and theatre- 
manager, last week sold his interest in the Mount Royal 
avenue, Baltimore, Md., stores, in front of the Lyric Thea- 
tre, to Otto Kahn. He also has resigned as manager of 
the theatre. 

During the past ten years, Mr. Ulrich has been manager 
of the Auditorium Theatre, Chicago, and the Philadelphia 
Opera House, and business manager of the Chicago Opera 
Association, with which organization he visited most of the 
large cities in the country. Mr. Ulrich is said to have dis- 
posed of his interests in Baltimore, in order to give all his 
time to a company developing a large acreage of oil and 
mineral land in the West. 

Wilbur Kinsey, who has long been associated with Mr. 
Ulrich, will be manager of the Lyric Theatre in Baltimore 
hereafter. 


Eddy Brown’s New York Recital 





After a delightful summer spent at North Long Branch, 
N. J., Eddy Brown, the American violinist, has returned 
to New York and is busy preparing the program for his 
metropolitan recital which is scheduled to take place on 
November 11 at Aeolian Hall. At that time Mr. Brown 
will present an,interesting program which is to include a 
Dehuees canata which, according to Mr. Brown. will be 
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its first performance in America. Other numbers will be 
the Tartini sonata, a Bach gavotte, Handel’s larghetto, 
the Brown-Cramer rondino, Sarasate’s “Playera,” Mosz 
kowski’s “Guitarre,” a Paganini-Brown caprice, Cui’s 
“Orientale” and the Ernest “Papageno,” 

Among the November dates for which Mr. Brown is 
booked are appearances at Northampton, Mass., in Chicago 
with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, Detroit, New 
York, Omaha, Syracuse, N. Y., Cincinnati, Ohio, Columbus 
Ohio, and New Orleans, La. ‘ 


Duncan Pupils in Metropolitan Series 


Arrangements have been completed for five perform- 
ances by the pupils of Isadora Duncan and the Little 
Symphony, George Barrere, conductor. These will be 
given in the afternoons of November 15, 16, 20 and 22 
and at 10.30 in the morning of November 24. The pro- 
gram will consist of dances and orchestral selections 
from Christopher Gluck’s “Iphigenia.” These matinees 
will be given under the direction of Charles D. Coburn 
and Henry Neagle. 
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Mason & Hamlin Co., 
Gentlemen: 





I know of no piano 
which so completely tran- 
scends all former musical 
ideals. The exquisite 
tone of the Mason & 
Hamlin contrasts with 
that of the ordinary piano 
exactly as an orchestra of 
a hundred pieces sur- 
passes in rich tone an 
orchestra of ten pieces. 
For the vocal artist no 
finer support for the voice 
has yet been achieved. 

Very sincerely yours, 

(Signed) Irene Pavloska 
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The San Carlo Opera Company began its week’s engage- 
ment at the Alvin Theatre on October 22 with “Aida.” 
The cast was of no small merit and the production con- 
siderably more elaborate from the scenic standpoint than 
ordinarily is expected from the average opera company on 
tour. leaturing the performance was the first Pittsburgh 
appearance of Elizabeth Amsden, announced as a member 
of the Chicago Opera Association, in the role of Aida. 
She gave an interesting performance, singing with a voice 
of clear quality, free and full to the top note. As Radames, 
Manuel Salazar, a robust tenor, gave the part much dignity, 
using his voice to its full volume. The other characters 
were in capable hands, and a very creditable performance 
was given. The house, which was entirely filled, was proof 
that there are still enough opera lovers to support such 
musical entertainment as we are permitted to have. 

Not since the days of the old Bostonians have we had 
the opportunity of listening to “Robin Hood,” the musical 
comedy that the Aborn Comic Opera Company is present- 
ing this week to its patrons. 

James McElhern, as the sheriff of Nottingham, keeps 
his audience always in laughter. Henry Coote, as Robin 
Hood, portrays this character in his usual good style. 
George Nathanson takes the part of Little John; Ralph 
Nicholls, Friar Tuck. As Allan-a-Dale, Dixie Blair was 
most attractive, and her work is carried out admirably. As 
Vill Scarlett, George Shields seems quite at home, and in 
the second act he nas ample opportunity to give full sway 
to his big bass voice in the “Armorer’s Song,” which was 
well done. Maude Gray, the prima donna of the company, 
takes the part of Marion in her usual good manner; Lee 
Daly, Tillie Sallinger and Eleanor McCune were excellent. 
The orchestra on the opening night seemed somewhat too 
loud for the voices at times which is the first time this has 
been noted, but it will probably be better handled as the 
weck progresses. 

The Pittsburgh Male Chorus, James Stephen Martin, con- 
ductor, will give its first concert of the season in Carnegie 
Music Hall, December 7, assisted by the Tuesday Musical 
Club Choral. 

Margaret A. Ledwith, of the faculty of the Pittsburgh 
Institute, was soloist last Tuesday at the centennial anni- 
versary of the Ligonier Presbyterian Church, 

A very interesting recital was given at St. Joseph’s Acad- 
emy, Greensburg, Pa., on October 19, by Greta Torpadie, 
the Swedish soprano. The program was divided into three 
groups of songs, the first group being in English and in- 
cluding “Skylark, Pretty Rover” (Handel), “Amarilli” 
(Caccini), “When Celia Sings” (Moir), “Last Night I 
Heard the Nightingale” (Salter), and “Pierrot” (Rubner). 
The second group (Scandinavian) included “Efteraar” 
(Lange-Muller), “Sue” (Lie), “Efter en Sommerfugl” 
(Grondahl), “Aftenstemning” (Stenhammer), “Polska” 
(Dannstrem). The third oup (French) contained 
“D’une Prison” (Hahn), “Le Gavecin” (Dell’ Acqua), “II 
Neige” (Bemberg), “Berceuse” (Rhené-Baton) “Villanelle” 
(Dell’ Acqua). 

Miss Torpadie recently sang in Chicago with Mme. 
Horta, the Belgian soprano, at a large Belgian relief 
concert. She is also booked to sing with the Detroit Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Detroit Glee Club and the Scandinavian 
Orchestra of Chicago, under the directorship of Mr. Fred- 
ricksen. After filling her Chicago and Detroit engagements, 
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Miss Torpadie will return to Ohio, where she is booked for 
a number of concerts. : 

The accompanist for Miss Torpadie at Greensburg was 
J. Warren Erb, of Pittsburgh. Mr. Erb is well known as 
an accompanist of the highest standard, and his work was 
so appreciated in Greensburg that Miss Torpadie has en- 
gaged him for her Ohio appearances. — é 

r, Erb has taken up rehearsals of his Washington, Pa. 
chorus and is arranging a most interesting program of 
Yuletide music for the first concert of the — a a 


organization. . 


BISPHAM SCOLDS 
NEW YORK OFFICIALS 


Says That $40,000 Music Appropriation Is Too Little 
for Metropolis 


About $40,000 has been appropriated for civic music 
(parks, piers, etc.) for the coming year in New York. 
Amorg those who have appeared before the Board of Esti- 
mate and Apportionment, urging a larger sum for the 
municipal musical needs of the metropolis, is David Bis- 
pham. He says that the custodians of our city funds are 
business men who do not, as a rule, understand art ques- 
tions and seem not to realize the truth of the Biblical 
quotation,..“Tt is not by bread alone that you live.” Mr. 
Bigpham ‘ttrges New York to establish first-class bands 
and orchestras and to omit ragtime from programs given 
for the people by the city. In his talk to the Board of 
Estimate and Apportionment. Mr. Bispham acted as the 
representative of the New York Musicians’ Club. 


Success of Artist-Pupil of Samuel Margolis 


Francesca Marni, artist pupil of Samuel Margolis, re- 
ceived an ovation at the opening concert of Brownsville 
Labor Lyceum, Brooklyn, on Sunday evening, October 21. 
After singing an aria from “Aida” she was forced to 
respond to ten curtain calls and gave five encores as well. 

Mme. Marni was accompanied by the Orchestral Society 
of New York, Max Jacobs, conductor. 

At the concert given for the benefit of the Russian Red 
Cross at Carnegie Hall, New York, on September 28, 
Mme. Marni was enthusiastically applauded by. a large 
audience. 


Wynne Pyle’s Orchestral Engagements 


Wynne Pyle, the brilliant and beautiful young American 
pianist, who is to give a recital at Aeolian Hall here on 
Monday evening, November 19, will play with the New 
York Phitharmonic Orchestra at Carnegie Hall this sea- 
son, as well as with the New York Symphony on tour. 
Miss Pyle is at present in the West fillin engagements 
with the Cincinnati and Detroit Symphony Orchestras. 


Cadman-Tsianina Bookings 


Bookings reported for Cadman and Tsianina, in “Ameri- 
can Indian Music Talks,” are: St. Joseph, Mo., October 
22; Chicago, October 24; Pittsburgh, November 16; New 
York City, November 17; Albuquerque, N. Mex., November 
26; Sante Fe, N. Mex., November 27-28; Philadelphia, De- 
cember 4; Chillicothe, Ohio, December 6; Cleveland, Ohio, 
December 10; Denver, Colo., December 14. 





Genevieve Vix Sings for 
American Soldiers in France 


One of the most admired figures of the day in France is 
Genevieve Vix, famed as a prima donna soprano of the 
Grand Opera and Opéra-Comique, Paris, as well as of the 
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GENEVIEVE VIX AND HER 
“BRAVE ALLIES OF AMERICA.” 
The snapshot shows Mlle. Vix, the 
French seprano, who will be a mem- 
ber of. the Chicago Opera Association 
this s@ason with the officers of an 
American detachment “somewhere in 
France.” Mille. Vix has been singing 
for them as the photograph of the 
poster announcing the concert shows, 
A translation of what appears on the 
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Theatre Royal, Madrid, who will shortly appear with the 
Chicago Opera Association. Since the beginning of the 
war, Mile. Vix has devoted all of her spare time outside of 
her vocal duties either to ministering in the military hos- 
pitals or singing for the soldiers in the great cantonments. 
Since the soldiers from the United States went to France, 
they have been welcomed in a way that has been most 
gratifying, and Mlle. Vix was one of the earli- 
est in this move, sending a silk flag to General 
Pershing for his headquarters. 
On Sunday afternoon, September 9, she gav 
a concert at Camp Americaine, at the Y. M. C. 
A. rooms, “somewhere in France,” “Pour nos 
chers Allies d’Amerique” (for our dear Allies 
of America). Les Temps des Poilus describes 
this event as altogether delightful. As a finale 
Mile. Vix appeared garbed in the national 
colors and sang the “Marseillaise” with a verve 
and emotional uplift that was irresistible. The 
top of the concert bill shows how highly the 
French regard the Americans. Mlle. Vix is the 
central figure in the photographic group, made 
after the concert. 


HEADING OF THE POSTER FOR THE VIX 
CONCERT. 


Comp Arnerwcan 
Pour nos chers Allies d’Amérique 
Matinée du 9 Septembre, a 2 ke 
CONCERT _ 
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BRYCESON TREHARNE, 
COMPOSER, WORLD WANDERER 
AND WAR PRISONER 





Bryceson Treharne has not written a song cycle entitled 
“Songs from a Box Stall,” though he might have been 
tempted to, for he lived in one of those usually equine 
homes for something like eighteen months. He explaitis, 
however, that as a matter of fact he did not compose in 
the stall itself. There was hardly room, as five other men 
lived and slept in the same stall, originally designed for 
one race horse. So when he wanted to write a new song 
he went out with a pad of paper and squatted on the 
ground or found room on a rude bench made by the 
prisoners themselves—for all this was at Ruhleben, the 
great prison camp on the former racetrack near Berlin. 
And he could only compose during the months when it 
was warm enough to stay out doors. In the cold months 
there was heat in the camp, to be sure—from 12 noon 
to 1 in the afternoon every day. The Germans said 
there was neither coal enough nor firemen to spare for 
more heating. So during the rest of the waking hours 
one had to walk about constantly to keep warm and there 
was little chance to compose. 

But at least the confinement in the prison camp gave 
something to Bryceson Treharne of which he had had 
little in the twenty years preceding. That something was 
spare time. For years he had wanted to work out and 
set down his musical thoughts, but he had been too busy 
with the duties of an active pedagogical life. So in a 
certain way he must be grateful to the Germans. 

The new composer, a whole program of whose songs are 
to be done at Aeolian Hall, New York, on this 
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afternoon, November 8, by Louis Graveure, the baritoné, 
was born in Wales. He has been an active musician all 
his life, taking up the study of music seriously when only 
twelve years old. Three years later he won the Erard 
scholarship at the Royal College of Music, London, and 
spent the next four years—the scholarship covers that 
period—in study in London. After that he went home to 
his native Wales for a while, to teach in the college at 
Aberystwyth. Then came a call to the Antipodes and he 
accepted a professorship in the South Australian Uni- 
versity at Adelaide. There he remained for ten years. 
Just because he was a man of superabundant energy, 
whose vocation was to teach and to perform music, he 
adopted theatre managing for an avocation and founded 
the Adelaide Literary Theatre, which was a success from 
the start and still flourishes. In 1913, at the end of a 
decade in Australia, he determined to take a sabbatical 
year or two, to get out again and once more in touch 
with the great world, and especially with the music in it. 
So, with his position in Adelaide held open for him, he 
went first to Milan, there to “loaf and invite his soul.” 
Then came half a year at Paris, and in July, 1914, he went 
to Munich to see the annual Wagner Festspiel there and 
also the Mozart Festspiel in nearby Salzberg. Instead he 
saw Armageddon—and Ruhleben. 

Warned too late of the outbreak of the war, he, with 
a large party of English tourists, got as far as Lindau, 
in Bavaria, from whence one can see the tantalizingly 
neutral hills of Switzerland only ten miles away across 
Lake Constance. But after a month there they were 
removed to board and lodging—for which 14 marks per 
week was taken out of their own money—at the Bava- 
rian city of Kempten and soon after to Ruhleben. 

Experiences in the prison camp have no place in a 
music paper. Suffice it to say that, despite appalling 
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living conditions and insufficient food, Mr. Treharne 
found there for the first time the quiet and leisure he 
had so long sought, and set to work putting into concrete 
form the musical notes accumulated during years. The 
result was the songs which are to be on Mr. Graveure’s 
program on Saturday of this week. About half of them 
were actually written during the year and a half Mr. 
Treharne spent in the prison camp; the rest since. 

Finally his health broke down completely. The doctors 
gave him only a few months to live, and he was one of 
those fortunate enough to be exchanged. He was sent 
out through Holland, and any one who sees the rugged, 
energetic Treharne of today will realize that change of 
environment, atmosphere and occupation played a grand 
joke on the doctors. After his exchange he remained in 
England for a while, but in war times there is no outlet 
for new compositions there,’ so he came to America, 
and the value of his work may be judged by the fact 
that G. Schirmer, the Boston Music Company, Oliver 
Ditson Company and Harold Flammer have already 
something over forty of his songs either issued, on the 
press or in preparation. Separate songs have already 
appeared on recital programs this season, but there is 
much curiosity to hear and judge them together. There 
will be no lack of hearers when the two Schirmer pub- 
lishing houses present Mr. Graveure this week in an en- 
tire recital devoted to them. 


Marcia van Dresser’s Liberty Bond Record 





. 

Marcia van Dresser, for the past two years leading Wag- 
nerian soprano of the Chicago Opera Association, sold 
Liberty Bonds at the Hotel Plaza, New York, Friday, Oc- 
tober 19, from 3 to § o'clock. Miss van Dresser startled 
the government representative when she presented him 
with her afternoon’s subscriptions which totalled $52,500, 
this being a record sale for two hours’ work. 


Miller and Van der Veer Return November 18 





A brief note from Reed Miller, tenor, who, with Ne- 
vada van der Veer, contralto, has been on a two months’ 
concert tour, says: 
Heart at Thy Sweet Voice’—these two numbers invari- 
ably hit the bull’s-eye every time.” The popular’ singers 
will return to the metropolis November 18, 


“Tf With All Your Hearts’ and ‘My 
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Herbert Dittler’s Varied Activities 





Herbert Dittler, the well known New York concert vio- 
linist, is busy teaching and arranging the program for his 
forthcoming violin recital. He is also preparing for his 
advanced students’ recital, the date of which will be an- 
nounced later. 

Despite the great number of enlistments for war service, 
the Columbia University orchestra, of which Mr. Dittler is 
conductor, has very bright prospects for.the season. Young 
ladies from Barnard and Teachers College have been ad- 
mitted, thereby increasing the membership of the orchestra 
considerably. Mr. Dittler also retains the conductorship 
of the Princeton University orchestra. 

William Quincy Porter, who is still at Yale University 
(one of Mr. Dittler’s artist-pupils), and Bruce Tibbals 
Simonds, ‘pianist, have given a oa number of concerts 
during the past summer for the benefit of the Red Cross, 
earning for that worthy cause over $3,000. 


EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 


TEACHES SCIENTIFIC PEDAGOGY 


Based on INNER-FEELING, 

REASONING and DRILL; 
CONSTRUCTIVE, RELIABLE and PEN. 
ETRATIVE MEMORIZING, 14 Guides, $10. 
RHYTHM and RHYTHMIC DICTATION. 
AQMPOSITION and MELODIC DICTA- 


wannouy = KEYBOARD and WRITTEN 

SIGHT SINGING for Professionals not 
do re mi IMPROVISING. 

95220 MODULATIONS, HARMONIC 
DICTATION and how to write these modu- 
lations from one given tone. 

TRANSPOSITION, ANALYSIS and 
CHORD SENTENCES. 


Free DEMONSTRATION by APPOINTMENT 


Address 
EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 


ST. JAMES HOTEL 
109 W. 45th St., New York City ~- Phone, Bryant 3247 
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fp furniture left us by our forefathers 
was fitted and finished by careful hand 
Time has but added to its beauty 
the mellow softness of passing years. 

_ So with the Knabe—made with exact- 
ing care by skilled artisans—its perfect 
voice sings on for generations. 


“The Piano for a Lifetime” 
Uprights from $550—Grands from $750 


NAVE warerooms 


Fifth Ruenue at Thirtyninth 81. 
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DUMESNI 


Management: R. E.. Johnston, 1451 Broadway, N. Y. 


Great French Pianist 


SEASON 1917-18 








Chickering Piano 
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MAX LIEBLING 252: 


=p natal ay rot ~ eed INSTRUCTION 
Address: 828 Seventh Ave. e 2490 Cirele, N.Y. CITY 


CORNELIUS VAN VLIET 


The Dutch Cellist 
GIRARD AVE., SO. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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MME. CARRIE BRIDEWELL 


CELEBRATED CONTRALTO. 
Formerly of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 
148 Fast Thirty: fifth Street . - . . New York City 


FRANK FRUTTCHEY 


LECTURES ON MUSIC, 


Available for Universities, Schools, Teachers’ /pecciotions, eto. 
Address, Room 80, 213 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. 


WITHERSPOON is5 


Metropolitan Opera Available tor Concert and Oratorio 
Address: Menagement, Wolisohs Musical Bureaa 
1 West 34th Street - - . New York 


MARIE SUNDELIUS sr 


With the Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Exclusive Management: 
GERTRUDE F. COWEN 1461 Broadway. New York 


EDGAR 


STILLMAN-KELLEY 


STEINWAY HALL ° NEW YORK. N. Y. 
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The Only 


FRENCH 
REPERTOIRE TENOR 


In America at Present 
Roozr ps Bruyn 


® RIEMENSCHNEIDER 


PIANIST 
(with LESCHETIZKY 1903-06) 
STUDIO: 722 The Arcade, Cleveland, O. 


REINALD WERRENRATH 


BARYTONE 








THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
New York 


Management, 
gath Street - - - - - - 
Coidhoring Piano Used. 


JOHN MicCORMACK 


In America Entire Season 1917-18 
EDWIN SCHNEIDER, Accompanist 


1 West 


Manager: CHARLES L. WAGNER 


D. F. McSweeney, associate es 
1 Fifth Ave. (Postal Life Bldg.), ew York 
Steinway Piano Used 


HERMANN KLEIN 


Teacher of Some of the Most Successful 
Singers Now Before the Public 
Co-Editor, Garcia’s “Hints on Singing”; 
Author, New | — lish Version of “Carmen” ; 
Translator, Metzler’s Mastersongs, “Lieder 

in sor 














40 Avenue Road, Regent's Park, N. W., London 

















Oscar SAENGER| 


Teacher of Famous Opera and Concert Singers 


From the fudiments of tone placing to artistic finishing 
for concert, oratorio, recital and opera. 


Will resume teaching October first. 











Telephone 087 Lenox STUDIO: 6 E. 81st Street, New York 
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Weiner’s “Elegy” 


_A new and very interesting composition for violin, with 
piano accompaniment, by Lazar S. Weiner, published by 
A. Levy Company, s7 Graham avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., is 
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LAZAR S. WEINER, 


Composer, 


(UTHUNCNVUUNIAANIOISUNUUOLUAULUNLLVLLENDULUUU LOA LOADER HilsitUN IONS, 
being played with great success at concerts this season by 
notable violinists. 

This composition, “Elegy,” is melodious; has excellent 
rhythmical movement and is full of sentiment. The com- 
poser is a talented young Russian now living in New York. 


Duncan Robertson Popular at Maine Festivals 


Duncan Robertson, whose baritone voice is of unusual 
quality and timbre and who has a certain vivid personality, 
sang his way into all hearts at the Maine Festivals held 
recently in Bangor and Portland, as attested by the fol- 
lowing notices: 


Duncan Robertson won his way into the hearts of Portland by 
his sincere rendition of Massenet’s ‘Vision, Fugitive.” Here is a 
young artist who will without a doubt be ranked as one of the 


DUNCAN ROBERTSON, 
Baritone. 


leading baritones of the present age. His voice has many remark- 
able qualities, he uses it with rare judgment and discretion, and he 
has a personality that makes one feel they never could get encores 
enough to satisfy them. In the solo part of the “Peace Pipe” Mr. 
Robertson had a most difficult task to perform, but he rose to the 
occasion and was greeted with thunderous applause. He is a most 
remarkable artist; surely this young baritone will be most welco:ne 
on any musical program given in this city. Mr. Robertson has 
won many staunch admirers in Portland.—Portland Argus. 


sang the incidental solo for Director 
Chapman's “Battle Iivmn,” is a brilliant young baritone and his 
work marks him as a concert singer of rare ability. He has a 
magnificent voice and his manner is pleasing, his charm of per- 
sonality quickly establishing an intimacy between himself and the 
audience. —-Bangor News. 


Duncan Robertson, who 


Mr. Robertson's work on Friday evening made him, too, a worthy 
member of the remarkable trio of artists which made the evening 
truly an all star night. He is a baritone of first rank. Mr. Rob- 
ertson’s voice is unusually clear, the depth and richness of tone 
being at no time attained at the expense of a ringing, silvery quality 
which is its charm. He brings to his work the real love of a real 
musician for his work, and socially he has won instant response 
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to his winning charm of friendliness. By training and temperament 
he is cuumpped for big things in the world of music.—Bangor Com- 
mercia’ 


Betsy Lane Shepherd Pleases 


That Betsy Lane Shepherd’s singing at her recent recital 
in the Princess Theatre, New York, was a success, is 
attested in local press notices, some of which are reprinted 


here: 

Among the first to make a debut in the present musical season 

is a soprano of unusually pleasant qualities, Betsy Lane Shepherd, 

.. The best of these good qualities are musical intelligence 
and feeling, and excellent diction. Mrs. Shepherd has a voice of 
agreeable timbre. . The singer showed an unusual com- 
mand of style. There is a vast step between Franz’s “Wonne der 
Wehmuth,” and Strauss’ “‘Caecilie,” but she ‘acquitted herself 
equally well in both songs. 

It speaks well for her musical intelligence that she chose this 
song of Franz, which, from every point of view, is one of the 
most difficult Lieder in the whole song literature, and with which, 
for that reason, few singers dare to cope. It means the power 
to sing, slowly, a phrase of quite unusual length, so that neither 
audience nor singer feels breathless at the end of the phrase, and 
when this end has been achieved, it calls for deep feeling un- 
hampered by any technical difficulties. For this one achievement 
Mrs. Shepherd deserves to be congratulated, even if she had done 
nothing more, which, however, was not the case. Her program was 
a good one, along conventional lines, with the one exception 
of a group of three Franz songs.—New York Sun. 

Soncs Prease at Princess THEATRE. 

Two recitals invited the attention of music lovers yesterday aft- 

ernoon at the Princess Theatre. Betsy Lane Shepherd, soprano, 
gave a program of songs before an audience that was apparently 
well pleased. Mrs. Shepherd had something substantial to offer 
her hearers, and she will doubtless be heard again. . 
Mrs. Shepherd sang yesterday in tune, with excellent phrasing, 
with good breath support, clear enunciation and a good command 
of graduation of tone. Technical equipment of such kind has 
decided value. In the recital field it must of necessity be employed 
in the service of understanding, and this indeed Mrs. Shepherd 
showed. 

She sang honestly and 
“Prihlingsnacht’” and Strauss’s 
“Nachtigal” of Brahms the singer was very successful, 


sincerely such songs as Schumann’s 
“Caecilie.” . ‘ In the 
and again 


BETSY LANE SHEPHERD, 
Soprano, whose first New York recital, given at the Princess Theatre 
on October 16, proved to be very successful. 


Rose sich beklagt.”” The severest test of 
Sleep, Why Dost Thou Leave Me?” 
for she sang the number with breadth 
feeling.—-Evening Post. 


in Franz’s “Es hat die 
her art was Handel’s “Oh, 
and she passed it victoriously, 
and dignity of style and with genuine 


soprano with a really fine quality 
of voice, gave a recital yesterday at the Princess Theatre. Miss 
Shepherd's program included songs by Brahms, Schumann, Strauss, 
Debussy, Fourdrain and Nevin. She sang them with feeling and a 
convincing glow of color, and her diction was beyond reproach.— 
Telegraph. 


Betsy Lane Shepherd, a lyric 


The Princess Theatre was iets with friends and admirers of 
Betsy Lane Shepherd. Her presentation of songs was as charming 
as her name. Whether she sang old Italian airs by Marcello, 
German Lieder by Franz and Schumann, ultra modern French 
chansons by Debussy and Hiie or songs in English by La Forge 
and Estell, she was a musical delight. Her voice, though some- 
what light in texture, is fresh, sweet, flexible and well managed. 
Anton Heff played the piano accompaniments with skill and taste.— 
American. 

A singer new to the New York concert halls, Betsy Lane Shep- 
herd, interested and pleased a good sized audience at the Princess 
Theatre yesterday afternoon with her disclosure of an agreeable 
and well managed voice, a sincere and straightforward style, and 
musical feeling. The voice is a soprano of excellent metal, not 
without power, that seemed of rather better quality when used 
with less power than with greater. Mrs. Shepherd’s style is fluent 
and her delivery spontaneous, and her performance is musical and 
intelligent. Her program included a large variety, old songs by 
Marcello, Handel and Brown, modern German Lieder, French songs 
and a greup of American ones.—Times. 


Christine Miller to Sing for 
Soldiers at Petersburg, Va. 


It would be difficult to find a a more inspiring singer for 
a military camp than Christine Miller, whose patriotic 
songs have aroused such tremendous enthusiasm wherever 
she has appeared. In this connection it is interesting to 
learn that Miss Miller will sing for the soldiers of the 
320th Regiment, encamped at Camp Lee, Petersburg, Va., 
on November 11. It is with this regiment that Miss Miller’s 
former accompanist, Earl Mitchell, enlisted shortly after 
the outbreak of the war. Mr. Mitchell has had his first 
promotion and now occupies the rank of corporal, but on 
the occasion of Miss Miller’s concert at Camp Lee he will 
again resume the role of accompanist. 
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Mme. von Klenner at City 
Federation Convention 





Mme. von Klenner, chairman of music for the City 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, Mrs. John Francis Yawger, 
. president, which met at Hotel Astor, October 26, intro- 
duced Hortense Dorvalle and Giuseppe Vogliotti, tenor, 
at the afternoon session of the convention. 

Mme. von Klenner said: “America is becoming a sing- 
ing nation; every one is learning to sing,” and for this, as 
well as for many bon mots and spontaneous expressions, 
she received hearty applause. Mlle. Dorvalle sang the 
aria from “Gioconda” with fine high tones, getting rousing 
applause, whereupon she sang “Morning,” by Speaks, as 
encore, Signor Vogliotti sang “Cielo e mar” with true 
expression, followed by “Donna e mobile,” in which his 
ringing voice and fervor, along with the cadenza and high 
B flat, won him vigorous handclapping. At the morning 
session a patriotic chorus and salute to the flag, music by 
Laura Sedgwick Collins, were features. The names of 
Mme. Cross-Newhaus, chairman on art, and Sam Dyer 
Chapin, organist, also appeared on the program. 


Emil Onet Pupil Heard in Recital 





In his large studio at 9 East Fifty-ninth street, New 
York, Emil Onet, the well known vocal teacher, recently 
presented in a short recital one of his most talented pupils, 
Adelaide Kann, dramatic soprano. Miss Kann revealed 
a voice of large compass, beautifully placed and used with 
consunmimate art. The young singer was heard for the 
purpose of the review in César Franck’s “Panis Angelicus,” 
“Pace, pace mio dio,” from Verdi’s opera “La Forza del 





ADELAIDE KANN, 
An Emil Onet pupil. 


Destino,” and in A. Goring Thomas’ “Summer Night.” 
Each song was sung with that finish and style which is to 
be expected from an Onet student. Katherine Kennedy 
played artistic accompaniments. 
Arthur Kibbe and the Musical Life 

of Gloversville and Johnstown 


Just because Johnstown, N. Y., and Gloversville, N. Y., 
are several hours removed from New York is no indica- 
tion that music lovers there do not appreciate the best; 
neither does it follow that they lack choral organizations. 
One of the prime movers in the musical life of these 
cities is Arthur F. Kibbe. About ten years ago Mr. Kibbe 
organized the People’s Choral Society of Johnstown of 
sixty-three voices. The initial concert took place on June 
12, 1917, when Gaul’s “Joan of Arc” was given an ex- 
cellent performance, the soloists being Mrs, Robert J. 
Hughes, soprano; John Young, tenor, and Julian Walker, 
bass. When the second annual concert was given March 
2, 1908, the personnel had grown to the century mark, 
and, assisted by Cecil James, tenor, “Hiawatha’s Wedding 
Feast” (Coleridge-Taylor) and Elgar’s “The Banner of 
St. George” were given. During the preceding year 
Mr. Kibbe organized the Mendelssohn Male Chorus, its 
members representing both Johnstown and Gloversville. 
This organization gave some very excellent performances, 
among the works presented being “The Messiah” and 
“Elijah.” In connection with these works, eminent solo- 
ists were engaged, those who have appeared including 
Caroline Hudson-Alexander, Pearl Benedict, Reed Miller, 
Lambert Murphy, Bertram Schwahn, Frederic Martin, Wil- 
fred Glen and others 

Not content with his other achievements, Mr. Kibbe 
organized the Gloversville Ladies’ Chorus. The first con- 
cert was given June 11, 1909, the chorus being assisted by 
Charles Norman Granville, baritone. And now Mr. Kibbe 
has made it a quartet by adding the Fulton County Choral 
Society. 

Nor are Mr. Kibbe’s efforts confined to these bodies, 
however exacting these duties would seem, for he is 
identified with the church and choir music of these cities. 
He has been a soloist in and director of the choirs at the 
First Congregational Church at Gloversville, St. Mark’s 
Lutheran Church of Johnstown, the First M. E. Church 
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of Johnstown and the First Baptist Church of Glovers- 
ville. Among the many larger works which have been 
presented under his direction are Schnecker’s “The Risen 
King,” “The Crucifixion,” “The Messiah,” “The Paschal 





ARTHUR F. KIBBE. 


Victor” (J. Sebastian Matthews), and the same com- 
poser’s “The Eve of Grace,” Nevin’s “The Adoration’ 
and several other large choral works. 


A Spanish Pianist Who Has Won 
Fame—Elisa Tavarez 





Elisa Tavarez, born in the beautiful island of Porto 
Rico, is the daughter of a famous composer, Manuel G. 
Tavarez, originator and producer of the famous “Danzas” 
of that island, and sometimes called “the Chopin of Amer- 
ica.” Mme. Tavarez was sent by the government of Porto 
Rico to Spain in order to complete her musical education 
She studied under Mrs. Pilar de la Mora at Madrid Con- 
servatory, winning by unanimity the first prizes. She was 
then commanded to play before the court and Queen of 
Spain, and at the palace she received the heartiest con- 
gratulations from those present. 

She has done concert work in Europe, Central America, 
Cuba and Porto Rico, and the enthusiasm that always 
greeted her on her tours and the ovations she received are 
reflected in the following press notes: 


The spontaneous applause which she won following each of the 
pieces she interpreted, was not the plain expression of thanks, but 
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ELISA TAVAREZ, 
A pianist from Porto Rico 
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the heartfelt expression of enthusiasm and admiration La Van 
guardia, Barcelona, Spain. 

It is wenderful how one can make the cold keys of the piano 
produce such warm torrents of harmony.—-El Nacional, Madrid, 
Spain. 


Madame Tavarez played marvelously for the Queen, the Princess 
of Asturias, their Majesties, Princess Isabel and Maria Teresa, who 
were very much pleased with her unique and unrivalled interpre 
tation of the great masters —El Nuevo Mundo, Madrid, Spain 


Elisa Tavarez is a great and true artist. Her marvelous technic 
was shown in the interpretation, as she only knows, of the “Rondo 
Caprice” of Mendelssohn, which obtained for her an enthusiastic 
ovation.—El Dia, Madrid, Spain 

The splendid artistic qualities of Elisa Tavarez are well known 
all over the country. Her style, smooth and expressive, draws from 
the first the attention of audiences and they naturally burst into 
enthusiastic applause hecause of her playing.—El Dia, Porto Rico. 


Elisa Tavarez has great qualities as a pianist. Extraordinary pre- 
cision and sublime feelings in expression.—La Bandera Americana, 
Porto Rico. 
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O the fine soul 


in search of ex- 
pression, the Stein- 
way comes with an 
untold wealth of 
treasure. Respon- 
sive as the wind harp 
to the wind, its won- 
derful mechanism has 
an almost human 
understanding of 
every mood. In the 
Steinway s tonal range 
each note of the 
human voice finds its 
perfect complement, 
sustaining it with sym- 
pathetic sweetness 
and flawless purity. 
In craftsmanship, the 
Steinway is as near 
perfection as human 
skill can make it. 
And here is a fact for 
your consideration: 
you can buy a Stein- 
way, with all its supe- 
rior worth, at a 
moderate price and 
on convenient terms. 





Write for illustrated 
literature about the 


STEINWAY 


Steinway & Sons, Steinway Hall 
107-109 East Fourteenth Street, New York 











Sabway Express Station at the Door 
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|The Musical Courier Information Bureau constantl 
receives letters and inquiries, which are replied to wit 
all possible promptness. The service of this bureau is 
free to our subscribers and we ask any one wishing in- 
formation about any musical question or upon any ques- 
tion connected or associated with music and musical 
interests, to write to us. Many of the letters received 
each day are replied to by mail, but inquiries of general 
interest will be answered through the columns of the 
Musical Courier, with the names of the inquirers 
omitted. Following are some inquiries received lately, 
and the answers to them, These indicate the range of 
subjects upon which information is sought. Inquiries 
will be answered as soon as possible, though there is 
some unavoidable delay on account of the large number 
received.—-Editor’s note. ] 


Anonymous Letters 

rhe Information Bureau is in receipt of many anonymous 
letters, asking several questions that, under other circum- 
stances, would have been answered with pleasure. This 
department can only repeat what was stated in a recent 
editorial of the Musica, Courter, that “the Musica, Covu- 
etek will give unsigned communications, which are received 
constantly, absolutely no attention except that of casting 
them into a desetving resting place, the nearest waste 
basket. However, in the case of those who do not wish to 
have their names printed in the Musicat Courter, the cd- 
itors will withhold the same if the request is made. The 
names and addresses are merely required as a matter of 
good faith,” 

In the notice of the opening of this department by the 
Musica Courter, a special paragraph stated, “All questions 
received will be treated confidentially.” At the head of the 
answers given each week to the letters received the state- 
ment is made that “inquiries of general interest will be 
answered through the columns of the Musica Courter, 
with the names of the inquirers omitted.” Therefore there 
is no occasion for any one sending in anonymous letfers, 
The service is intended to be of help and assistance to the 
readers of the paper. It often happens that much time is 
expended in looking up correct information, consulting 
authorities, talking with those who are posted on the sub- 
jects, and reading books of reference, encyclopedias, and 
other books pertaining to music, in order to make the 
department of the greatest use. In fact, every avenue 
of information is carefully followed, and not only is 
time expended, but expense is incurred on many occasions, 
an expense that, if the inquirer were obliged to meet it, 
might be a serious consideration, but which the Musicav 
Courier never begrudges when the result is one that will 
satisfy the inquirer. 

That the Information Bureau has been of value, and that 
ts efforts at efficiency have been appreciated, is shown in 
the letters of thanks and commendation received. 


Teacher Without Rules 
| expect to spend the winter in southern California 

and would like to continue the study of harmony if I 

can find a teacher who is working on modern lines and 

one who makes the study practical. Do you know of 
any such teacher ? 

As you say you expect to spend the winter in southern 
California, am taking it for granted that you will be in 
Los Angeles, as that is the city where you would find the 
largest number of teachers in the different branches of 
music. Therefore suggest that you call upon Carolyn 
Alchin, author of Alchin’s “Applied Harmony.” Miss 
Alchin has already been mentioned in these columns, her 
method presenting many original and useful ideas. What 
will particularly appeal to you is the fact that she does 
away with rules, substituting for them a simple insistence 
upon fundamental principles which are explained in such 
a lucid manner that the student has no excuse for going 
wrong. Miss Alchin’s address is South Hoover street, 
Los Angeles. Her books can be purchased of Oliver Dit- 
son Company, Boston, Mass. 


To Composers of Songs 


I would like to know if there is any place where I 
can send my songs with a chance of their being looked 
at. As I live in a Western city, where there is no 
music publisher, I think perhaps that in New York 
there might be a better chance for my work being 
taken. I have read the Musica Courter for the past 
year, and therefore write to the Information Bureau 
to ask if it will advise me on the best course for me 
to pursue. My work is done seriously, and if I could 
have a good criticism about it am sure it would help 
me very much. But) music publishers only say, “We 
do not find this suitable,” without telling one why. 

As you have been reading the Musicat Courter for the 
past year, you have seen frequent mention of a young 
composer, Mana Zucca, who lives in this city. Her songs 
have made a great success everywhere; in fact, she is one 
of the best known of the young composers whose position 
is now established. Concert artists have been attracted 
to her compositions and have placed her songs on their 
programs, while one of her orchestral works will be heard 
by leading symphony orchestras during the season. Two 
of her sohgs have recently been published in the Educa- 
tional Section of the Musica, Courter. Miss Zucca has 
invited other American composers to submit their manu- 
scripts to the American Music Optimists through the so- 
ciety’s secretary, Rheta Silberta, 412 West 148th street, for 


public hearing. 
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The Greatest Artist 


What does it mean when people speak of the great- 
est artist? I often read that some one who is to appear 
at a concert is the “greatest,” sometimes a singer, some- 
times a violinist, or other instrumentalist, yet when 
I hear them, I feel I have heard others who were at 
least as great, if not better. 

The definition of the word “greatest” as connected with 
music, or those appearing before the public, is a rather 
doubtful one. The singer whom one person or even part of 
an audience, considers the “greatest” has often been criti- 
cised by the other half as “not as good as So-and-so.” Even 
critics do not all agree upon how an artist sings or plays, 
as can be seen in the very interesting and amusing “What 
the Jury Thinks,” published in the Musica, Courter. The 
quality that is praised by one is condemned by another, so 
it is difficult for the amateur to judge who is right. In- 
dividual taste has to be considered in judging; it is seldom 
that the personal feeling can be so thoroughly eliminated 
that a criticism does not show a bias, one way or the other. 

It is quite true that some artists themselves consider that 
the word “greatest” should be applied to them—and to no 
others. In London there was such an artist some years 
ago. When asked as to an appearance at a private musi- 
cal, in answering the question of “How did you play?” the 
answer was, “I played like a pig; but when I play like a 
pig, it is better than any one else can play!” 

Perhaps the definition of the greatest artist written by 
one of the well known English critics will help you in 
judging: “The greatest artist is he who is greatest in the 
highest reaches of his art, even though he may lack the 
qualities necessary for the adequate execution of some 
minor details.” It might also be said of many artists, as 
was said of one of the famous leaders of Russia: “His 
greatness is so great that it makes his littlenesses less than 
nothing.” 

Does Caruso Sing? 

Will you please tell me if Caruso is to sing at the 
Opera in New York this winter? Some one told me he 
was in South Anicrica. 

Caruso is to sing the entire season at the Metropolitan 
Opera this winter; in fact, he is one of those in the 
cast for the first performance, “Aida,” on November 12. It 
is true that he has been in South America the past summer, 
singing at the principal season there, that at the Teatro 
Colon, Buenos Aires. 


“What Show Was It In?” 


Can you tell me in what show the song “In the Shade 
of the Sheltering Palm” was? 

This is only an example of the peculiar sort of queries 
which come to the Musicat Courter over the telephone, 
practically every day in the year. “Floradora” is the an- 
swer, which was promptly returned. 


Bethlehem Bach Choir to 
Sing in New York Again 


The Bethlehem Bach Choir has accepted an invitation of 
the New York Philharmonic Society to take part in a 
joint concert in Carnegie Hall, New York City, this winter. 
Charles M. Schwab, chairman of the Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany, who is main guarantor of the Bach Festivals, will 
bear the entire expense of taking the 300 Bach singers to 


November 8, 1917 


and from New York on a special train and entertaining 
them while in the moments. S 
The invitation from President Oswald Garrison Villard 
and Conductor Josef Stransky, of the Philharmonic So- 
ciety, was addressed to Dr. H. S. Drinker, president of 
Lehigh University and president of the Bach Choir, and 
Dr. J. Fred Wolle, conductor. The vote of the choir upon. 
the acceptance of the invitation was unanimous. he 
Bethlehem singers participated most rar aged in the 
seventy-fifth anniversary celebration of the Philharmonic 
Society’s founding at New York last January, the trip 
having been made possible through Mr. Schwab’s gen- 
erosity. ‘ 


Spiering’s St. Louis Recital 
On October 25 Theodore Spiering returned to his native 


* city after many years absence for a recital. A goodly crowd 


expressed appreciation in enthusiastic applause. 

e Tartini sonate in G minor and the Beethoven “Ro- 
mance” in G majcr comprised the opening group. This 
was followed by the Vieuxtemps concerto in A minor, in 
which there was ample opportunity for the Spiering technic. 
By far the most interesting thing of the evening was the 
group of aftist studies, written by Mr. Spiering. They 
are at once brilliant and interesting. These two tributes in 
compositions far too often take diverse ways. The final 
group of this program, which was so short as to be almost 
terse, contained the well known Slavonic dance of Dvorak, 
as arranged by Kreisler, and a polonaise by Laub. 

Mr. Spiering’s accompaniments were played by Mrs. Kurt 
Waniek, who scemed to have the faculty of doing them in 
just the way Mr. Spiering wished. 


Estelle Harris Creates Enthusiasm 

Estelle Harris, the New York soprano, sang not long 
ago in Mount Vernon, Ohio, under the auspices of the 
Chamber of Commerce, for a large company, including 
officers and soldiers of Battery E. 4 : 

The charming soprano, whose dramatic voice and hand- 
some personality are features of the music wherever she 
appears, and who sings regularly at the Church of the 
Divine Paternity, Manhattan, won fervent applause, and 
her success is registered in the following, taken from the 
Mount Vernon paper: 

The first number was most beautifully sung by Estelle Harris, of 
New York, accompanied by the orchestra. She seemed to give the 
song a new interpretation, and when she finished the soldiers 
showed their appreciation by continued applause. The scene was 
truly inspiring, ahd Miss Harris expressed her reciation of the 
reception given her.—-Mount Vernon (Ohio) Daily Banner. 


Mary Warfel to Appear With Famous Artists 


Mary Warfel, the gifted young harpist who scored such 
a remarkable triumph at the recent Maine Music Festivals, 
is booked to appear in Newark, J., on November 17 and 
again on Novembér.21 at the Robert Treat Hotel series of 
concerts. Among»the other engagements booked for this 
artist is a joint recital in York, Pa., with Mabel Garrison, 
soprano of the Mefropolitan Opera Company. In addition, 
Miss Warfel is to appear with Efrem Zimbalist in Harris- 
burg, Pa., and Altoona, Pa.; with Giovanni Martinelli in 
Scranton, Pa.; and on December 21, with Mary Garden at 
the Biltmore Morning Musicales, New York. 


Maud Allan in Europe 


Maud Allan, the famous dancer, has gone to France to 
nurse the American wounded. Miss Allan, who spent a 
few months recently with her mother near Los Angeles, 
has placed at the disposal of the American Red Cross her 
residence in Regent Park, London, for use as a hospital for 
General Pershing’s injured soldiers, 


Sokoloff Doing War Work 
Nikolai Sokoloff, lately conductor of the People’s Phil- 


harmonic Orchestra in San Francisco, has gone to Paris 
to do war relief work. He left New York last week. 
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